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ever been Uie impulse of a moment, as you may have thoogiit 
'eBult of a long sitIc^s of causes that huve existed, it may be, 
. I^t the min«l Imt consent to an evil deed, or only entertain t 
J quic^kly tlu* deed Inses mueh of its h:deou8nes8, and the conarfbt 
over. With llu* barrier agains' s'h thus weakened, the work^f ruinj 
;ion of time and cireurnsttanees. \ f<^ 



now SHALL WE FlMiSKKVK PURITY IS OUH CHILDBKN ? 



L<*t US it'acli our chiMn n from early iiifaucy to li)ok upon all things beautiful 
ni!«l hriiLcIit. L<t us train thoni to turn I'roui the unlovely and impure. Let us iXh- 
nervi* for <inrselves tile rule 1)1' the Aposth* I*aul, as ^iven in Phil. 4: 8; '^Kiimlljf 
l»r».'tlirfn, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever tliiuixs are honist, whatsoi»ver 
thinofs are ju^t, whatsoever things are pure, whatM»ever things are kively, wiialwi- 
Cver thiiii;«i an- of i^ocul report; if there he any virture, and if thert? be any prai*.*, 
think on theM* thinir^.' And the same spirit will be imbibed bv those sensitive lit- 
tie i-reatuns wlm breathe the atnuisjjhere we make. 

Altho, as wt' have seen, tile h< art is the breeding place of every foul act, M 
well as of I'verv hi^jh and loftv coneention, then* are avenues wheivbv the deiiier of 
Fouls fnt<*r^ the heart, which nnist be kej»t earel'uUy guarded. Among these iiiaj 
be menlio;u'd convirsation uj>on impur«» subj<M'ts, dark allusions to the latest scad- 
dais, talking over the sad <lownfall of some a.^sociate, n-peating stcn'ies which have 
in them sonn* liint of \il^'M^'^s. Alas, how ofii-n it is the case that these stories are 
heard at onr own lin^idt s ! Tin* daily ni-wspajiers, rife with accounts of every 
conci'ivabh' form of crime, are laid i»ro!niscuouslv before our children, and thev are 
even encouraLTcil to read ihem. More than one soul lias traced its ruin to this 
Foi.irce. Kaihcr sup])ly \ our reading tabh* with books of an instructive*, elevating 
and entertaining characJer, and r(*ad them with your chihlren. It is certainly im- 
portant that yinir children shouhl be em-ouraged to keep abreast of the timos, hut 
Iher.* are newsj»aper< and m igaz/mes that will c'nable tiiem to do this, which do not 
deal with crim* in any degree. Perhaps the best of these is the Kkvikw of Rb- 
Vii:ws. 

Let iiarents con^iider their wonls carefullv and praverfullv, and guard thtir 
liiis will' clili'^fciir;-. whilf lli'-y Sfck at tin- foiiiitaiii of nil purity to wash tlu-ir souls 
frmii the tilth attaiin''! in l"ortii;>r yi-ars ainl s;)ari' tlu-ir little ones tlio (.'oiitunniiat/u" 
with tlu' siiiu' <Ui:ully poison. 



^ Do not j.i.Ttnil yotir .'hil.lron to re:i.l uovols or «t„ry I,o„k^ ;„ „.,,i,.,, ., j.^^lnm 

k. ..'-.. 1 upon vins or in which Vic. is ,mh,to.M„ «„el, ,..,„,, „^^^^ .^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
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HOW SHALL WE PBESKRVK PURITY IN OUR CHILDREN? 

'nc% but as well to many of tlit? books that Kupply the Sunday school libraries to 
licli our ehihbvn an.^ freelv invited, wherein the evil mar be mixed with much 
oJ, it is true, but still, the evil beini^r there, will attach its deadly viper upon the 
art of the rhild. 

Tiu* ijood contained Imt serves t<» hide the tiu* ch:racter of the evil, and 
an<re its hideous visiige int(» the ima<xe of purity and beauty. Tluis clothed, it 
!*tles in the innermost chamber of the develojiinuf mind and will live there, a lode- 
.>iio, dniwin*"^ to itself iniiunces of its own kind, until the whole heart is infested 
llh its offsjM-inii:. There are iilentv of books entirelv free from this dantrcr. 
revision must be made to meet the desire for know!e<lgo and entertainment which 
>d has implanted in the min<l of everv child. If this is not attended to bv the 
rent, it will be by the aijents of darkness. J-et the mother store her own mind 
til stories teachini; m>ral an 1 seientific truths. Such may be obtained from 
itiv soure.'S, m:uiv at the hand <»f everv one of vou. The Bible is full of them— 
e wrs^ b 'St. The Littlk Fkiknd, YorTii's Instructor, and Voi th's C'ompan- 
N, c<mtain Vv-rily mines of useful information. 

Another soun-c <jf danirer wliicli comes to children of larger growth is the hab- 
of att'.^nding amusiMU vnts wliieh tend to imjiuwty, as parlor dances, country kiss- 
X f>arties, etc. A Xew Vurk Cliii f c/f Poliee says that three-ftmrths of all tlie 
jstitutes in the (-itv of New Y()rk attribute their downfall to danciiiir. A word 
the wi>ie is suHicient. Ti:o unlitiiltln' relaticms amon«j^ the vouuir, apj)roved by 
stom in our land, and aeee])ted a< a mutter of course, even by (Christian parents, 
a thm*' pro.luctive of irreat evil, and a thin:; y:»'4'ativ to 1;<' dei)lored. L.*t everv 
el\ balaiieiid parent frown upon it and add his or her inilunce toward establishing 
lother order of thinr»'s at IcM^t in her »nvn li<»useho.d. A mother of hiifh culture 
Other re."«j*f*cts said, when spnkcn to nj»'Mi the subject; "Why, I simply have t(» 
v«* X\\M room when vouiilt ir«Mitlenii n c.ill ui*on mv dauijhter: why, thev lo'»k at 
in sucb a way I fev-I I c:uin«it stjiy." .Motiscr, j-repare yourse f to stan<l close 
the side of vour fair «l.iaul:i«-r «! .iiiii'r liic period of her life which is freiiihtv<l 
illi rto Eiiucb of wial or \\v,.: f^.r h r f-.tiire. i*rcp:;re for it by ke(?ping yourM-If 






HOW SHALL WE PRESERVE PURITY IN OUR CHILDREN? 

in close touch witli hor tlirou'^li all the years that lead up to it. Never let her con- 
ceive the* i«lea that anything else is to be thought of. Give her proper chaperonagc 
from thr first ami she will never expiHJt anything else. She will desire it. Let 
your girls or boys niiiigle with other boys and girls, unconscious of sex, and their 
relations will be health v, and thev will be better for tlie association, for (iod made 
his faniilv inalfi an«l female, and through right association thev will attain their 
highest development. The ])ractice indulged in by some thoughtless persfnis of 
teasing little boys and girls about their sweethearts, is most pernicious, and will be 
regarded by any wise ]»:irent as a gross personal offense. 

The mothi'r who has the privilege of roaring her children under the free oiwn 
canopy of heaven, near to Nature's heart, in the country or in the mountains, may 
think herself blest; still she is not tree from danger here. A few hours' association 
with farm hands whose sense of morality is base will be sufficient to poison your 
boy's mind fori;ver. Witnessing the relations of animals upon the farm, to which 
vulgar allusions are made, is another great source of impurity. ^lothers, guard 
Vour bovs as vou iruanl vonr i^irls in this respect. And ffuard them, not when 
they are small only, n«>r until they are fourteen or sixteen years old, but until they 
are men. 

The Lrreatest damper that those living in towns and cities have to meet is the 
Btrcet educati()n. Indeeil, it is a very perplexing (piestion to any mother, who can- 
not, from force of circumstances, go herself to the park or to the country with her 
chibl, to solve tile problem of how she shall give him out of door exercise, an I spare 
him the contaminati(»n of tliesi* associations. 8u<*h mothers are to be pitied; a:id 
Btill we would sav to them, ('lux^^^e associates for vour children, and whaiever vou 
do or do not d<», even t«» the sacrilice of vour husband's dinner, guard vour bov an»i 
your girl. 

If we will rv*ad the Old Testament through, an-1 note (iod's dealings with tliv^ 
petiple whom he desired ti> train as his peculiar jK'oi)Ie, after his own heart, we will 
observe that he j>ut a prvinium upon cleanliness. NcHice his command to tho sp?- 
cial othccrs in his service concerning their persous and their robes, 1 ow everything 



now SHALL WE PRESERVE PURITY IN OUR CIIILDUKN' ? 

was kopt witlioiit spot or wrinkle. Wc would not recomnuMid elaborate ^annenta, 
luir even iinpatched clothes, but we would earnestly exhort ni(»lhers to keep the 
Iwdios and the clothing, especially the underclothing of their chiMren, clean. 
Nothing i>f an irritating character should touch thXj bodies of the children, nor 
shoid«lr their clothing be allowed to bind them in anv wav. Let every mother, 
with her own hand, give her child, especially her little girl, a local bath every 

[ niirlit and mornint'. Cool water should be used, and irreat care ex^nrised not to 
make pressure upon siMisilive parts. Little boys need scarcely less lottal attention ; 
and every male child sh(»uld be carefully examined l>v a reliabh? physician to see 
that all his organs are in a perfectly normal condition. If these points were carc- 
fnllv truarded, we are s!ire thero would be far less im)»iiritv practice 1 in the world. 

Give special attentii)n to the sleeping apartments, that they be c^lean, tidy, luiil 
well ventilated. See that the bed linen is pure and white. ** Dirt ami indecency 
seem to be twin brothers." 

Mrs. K. G. White savs: ".Mothers, make yourselves as attract! ive as possible in 
vour home, not by elaborate trimminur, but by wearini^ clean, well-lit tint; LTJU'ments. 
Thus you will give to your children constantly, lessons in neatness and purity. 
The love and respect of her children should be of the highest value to eacli mother. 
Evervthisig upon the person slioidd teach cleardiness and order, and should be asso- 
ciated ill their minds witii purity. There is a sense of fitness, an iilea of the appro- 
priateness of things, in the minds of even very young children; and how can they 
be impressed with the desirability of purity an<l holiness when their eyes daily rest 
upon untidy dresses, and disordirly rooms? IIow ean the heavenly guests, whose 
home IS where all is pure and lovely, be invitcl into ^wh a dwtHiiury" 

The question will come to every mother, flow shall 1 treat the bodies of my 

\ chihlrcn with regard to exj»osurey Teach them to be modest. Do not «liM'omag.! 

• that iiatunil tendency in litth* chihlrcn lo ddiirht in their own bo«iie>, and never 

for a moment teach them that they have any part of their bodice of which they 

tteed to be ashamed, only that certain jiart-^ are to be kept cM\ere«l, not becan<i? 

they are less pure than otlier-s, but bi-cause they are more pure and sjcre<l, an»l the 
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now SHALL WB PRESERVE PURITY IX OUR CHILDREN? 

dear Father in Ile.avcn has said that we should keep them liid from the eyes of oth- 
ers. 

The question of diet has much to do with purity in the child, as well as in the 
adult. This, also, is aeknowlcdge<l in the Scriptures. The Lord has always pro- 
vided unstinnihiting food for his children. All sciences recognize this truth, and 
every physiciiin of experience will tell you that the unnatural, stimulating diet of 
today is largely to be hlametl for the alarming prevalence of social impurity. Tea, 
coffee and spicifs, and more especially the free use of eggs and flesh meat, irritate 
the nervous system and inflame the passions. The delicate organism of the child 
responds even more quickly to the influence of these stimulants than does that of 
the adult. Nolo the difference in the disposition and conduct of your boy when ho 
is fed on these thini's and when he is not. 

Self-control is the key-note to purity of conduct. Said Paul: "I keep my body 
under." lie who will govern his appetite in accordance with Nature's laws will 
thereby gain a ])owerful advantage in the control of other animal instincts. 

Dr. J. II. Kellogg, in his work entitled "Social Purity," says: *' Simplicity in 
liabits of eating, and the avoidance of all stimulating foods, are, with the exception 
of religion, the most powerful of all aids to purity of life; and, in adtliti^n, are most 
potent correctives of impure tendencies when they are once developed. Talmage 
says: 'Many a man is trying to do by prayer what can only be done by correct 
diet.' Certain it is that earnest prayer, and proper diet together, accomplish what 
would be fruitlessly attempted by either agency alone.'* 

But under the best of influences, one thing is necessary to the exclusion of this 
evil, and that is that the mind arnl the hands should be employed with right things. 
At all hazards, keep liie eliild <!on>tantly interested. Satan will always find some- 
thincr for idh^ han«ls to do. Kmploynient should be furnished even in the earh'est 
years i)referably with the parent. If you will try it, dear father and mother, you 
will lind that it will yiehl results a thousand limes worth the etTort it will cost 
you, not only in what you will reap after months and years of training these little 
ones, but the very [pleasure you will expcriencii in the task itself. Let the children 
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help. Even little three-year old Mary can bring in kindling wood, a stick at a 
time, and she can wipe the spoons and knives and forks, even if they have to be re- 
wiped ; and she will find genuine delight in helping mamma. More than this, she 
will form a habit which will later prove of inestimable value to both parent and 
child. It will not be work, it will be play. True, young children can be over- 
worked, and even health impaired in consequence, but there is far greater danger of 
their health being impaired by too little than too much work. 

Give a little thought to the amusements of your children. Provide them with 
pail, shovel and cart. Put them, girls as well boys, into overalls ; and give them 
water with which to stir the mud and sand into the delightful mud pies and cakes, 
which shall not only help to render their childhood days happy, but will add to fu- 
ture years a dream of childhood which shall dispel many a darkening doubt. Teach 
the children from earliest years to love and reverence flowers, as all other works of 
God's hands ; and very early, if possible, provide a little tract of land for flowers or 
ganlen plants, and let them have the proceeds for their own use. If you cannot do 
this, you can at least provide a few flower pots and teach them how to care for the 
beautiful house plants. Give them canary birds to care for. Take time to join 
them in their play, and it will make your life younger and take away much that is 
gray in your life. 

As the children grow older, let them feel the weight of responsibility for the 

household. Happy is the individual who lias learned to bear the yoke in his youth. 

The world is in greatest need of real burden bearers. If you would train your 

child, dear parents, for this exalted position, you will aecom])lisli a double purpose; 

for hearts thus burdened will have no time for grosser thoughts. '*The cup that 

is full can hold no more. '' 

Let the parent know where and with whom the child is playing. Hotter limit 
the time for playing with associates to an hour or two a day or every olhor day, 
and lay aside all else, and know what your child is doing and wliat he is saying. 
It costs much, it is true, to rear a child for Gud, on earth, and for Heaven hereaf- 
ter; but think of the results at stake! 
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Perhaps the greatest safe-guard against impurity is the proper instruction of 
the child concerning the mystery of life, and the development of its own body. 
Tliis is a question which perhaps perplexes more mothers than any other. One 
great reason for this is that she herself has no exalted idea of the reproductive 
functions. 8hc feels that the subject is surrounded with an atmosphere of indeli- 
cacy ; and with such an impression herself, a mother oan never give her child an ex- 
alted impression of that function. We reverence God as the ruler of the Universe, 
and we are glad that we are made in his image. Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, in her 
most valuable little book, "Teaching Truth," says: "We never blush at speaking 
of the conception of the mental powers, but if we speak of the calluig into life of a 
human being, we are covered with confusion. God has endowed us with a Divine 
gift, in giving us recreative power, and we should come to the consideration of it 
with truly reverent feelings. As in the. great temple was the Holy of Holies, 
where dwelt that awful and invisible presence, so in the temple of the body there is 
a holy of holies, where Divine presence dwells in creative power." 

Let every mother study the reproductive functions in plants and animals, and 
it will help to divest her mind of this unhappy conviction. And by teaching her 
little ones the beautiful truths herein revealed, she can prepare them early to re- 
ceive the fact concerning the mystery of their own existence. For preparing her- 
self for this really delightful task, we recommend that she study "Practical Les- 
sons to Mother on the Mysteries of Life," "Teaching Truth," "The Song of Life," 
"Seaside and Wavsidc,'' and Child*s liook of Nature." 

Do you say, dear mother, that you have no time for all this? Watch for your 
ftpare moments, and use them for one month, to gain information to impart to your 
children, and you will be astonished at what you liiid yourself possessor of at the 
end of that time. Have vou no books nor the means to obtain them? Studv the 
closest economy, patch a little instead of getting new garments, deny yourself and 
your children twenty-live cents here and there, used iii triniminirs or in ai*ticles that 
are not absolutely necessary, and in two months' time you will find yourself possess- 
ed of small change enough to supply yourself with nearly all, if not all, of the 
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books mentioned. 

Again Dr. Wood- Allen says: ''The child Hees all around him a wonderful 
mystery. The seed planted in the garden, is springing up into living plants; the 
birds build and brood in the trees, and the home circle is being widened year after 
year by new members. What does all this mean? Whence comes the new life of 
plant or bird or babe? If this curiosity of the child were evil in itself, would nat- 
ure have made its suggestion so universal that, even without instruction, the ob- 
servant child can almost learn its answer through its own eyes? If the query im 
natural and allowable, then should its answer be immediate and truthful. Experi- 
ence is teaching us that this is the only true wisdom, and the giving of plain, sim- 
ple answers to the child, does away with all prurient curiosity." 

The question is not, dear parent, Shall I impart this knowledge or leave my 
child in ignorance. Be not deceived. Your child will gain some information upon 
this subject from Home source, if yours is a bright, inquisitive child; and ri'member^ 
SSatan is on the alert for every t^oul. Do you ask how young the child should be 
when this instruction is given? We answer, as soon as the child asks for it. We 
quote from that valuable little magazine, the ''New Crusade," which should be 
found in every home : 

*' But now the child, advancing into youth, finds new questions dawning upon 
liim, arising from his own emotions. He is approaching the <loni:iin of maturity^ 
and is passing through a borderland beset with perils. Shall he be left in the 
darkness of an unknown path, to stumble on in the almost unjustifiable hope that, 
somehow or other he will get through safely? Or shall he be wisely instructed, so 
that, seeing' the straight, upward path before him, he shall heroically climb, not 
heeding the seductive by-paths, not lured by siren-songs? Light is a protection; 
and ^icfore the light of Divine truth, evil flies away. But it must be the Divine 
lig'ht that we throw upon the jjathway of the youth; not a vivid flash that reveals 
Home evil, only to envelop it in :i mysterious t^low that allures to further iuM-Ntiira- 
tion. Lurid descriptions of palaces <»f >\n^ accompanied with a \v(ud <»f warning 
4hat is scarcely heard among the portrayals of glittering dangers, are not what is 
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needed; but the teaching of the Bacredness of life; the value of future manhood 
and womanhood, not merely to the individual but to the race; the dignity of fa- 
therhood as well as of motherhood ; the truth of transmisflion of good and evil ; the 
fact that virtue means manliness, and that morality is as necessary for man as for 
woman. 

The teaching of the girl should not be so much an exposure of existing evils 
as a scientlHc knowledge of physical facts, and a profound reverence for herself as 
a woman, possibly a wife, a potential mother. With this accurate information and 
self-respect, she is better protected than by an elaborate theoretical acquaintance 
with the special conditions of the world at large. She may not be fully^enlighten* 
cd as to the 'evil that men do,* but with her stock of scientific knowledge and her 
innate respect for her own womanhood, she instinctively recognizes the safe course 
of comiuct and does not, through her ignorance, become a source of temptation to 
n>en who are not honorable enough to protect her against themselves." 

Great danger besets the pathway of the child just developing into manhood or 
womanhood, and the wonder is, not that so many are deceived or led astray, but 
that so many, in spite of their ignorance, remain pure. What loving parent would 
think of putting into the hand of her beautiful, innocent babe, a sharp razor? Yet 
if she truly cares for her childs best good, the folly would mot be half so great as to 
permit her to enter into the possession of powers more sharp and more dangerous of 
which she may have no knowledge. Dear parents, seal the confidence yon have 
maintained to this point by giving the needed instruction yourself. A short time 
since, a loving mother said to me: **I want your husband (a physician) to take my 
boy (a l)eautiful lad of thirteen) in hand, and tell him all about himself, hLs own 
body, etc." I said to Iut: *'My dear friend, will you thus voluntarily put out of 
your own hands the most precious, most fruitful opportunity of your life — the best 
opportunity you could possibly have to gecure to yourself the confidence of your 
boy on subjects which will furnish the strongest temptations during young man- 
hood? If you delegate to another the duty of giving him instruction upon ibis 
subject, that \evy act will debar him from coming to you at any subsequent time, 

10 
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and some day your pure, beautiful boy may perish for want of knowledge — knowl- 
edge which you, who walk daily by his side, could have given him if you had not 
yourself built between you a partition wall which he has not the courage to 
break." 

Dear parents, let us bind our boys and girls closely to us. Let us clear away, 
through earnest prayer, and washing in the blood of the Lamb, the mist of indecen- 
cy and vileness which a false education and false practices have enshrouded, in 

* 

your hearts and minds, the most sacred subject, and may the God of all purity help 
us to preserve blameless to his coming, not only ourselves, but those whom he has 
given us. 

TUB END. 
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T//0 Cliristiiin Lifa, a qiturlvrlr 
jinitruxinif, js tiv\'otL*(! to tilt' lii^hvst 
^tjo<l of hunniiiity on ull lines, 

lielicvinix that tho jiurily and 
i-Jrtm? of the lioinr (ictcrniincs that 
of church nnil stato, wc luukc u 
i<peciiiltr of ninritnl j)iiritj\ insist- 
ing upon the rijr/it of woman to 
fletennine when she shall become u 
mother: upon the < Urine ri^ht of 
children to he well horn; and upon 
the imperative duty of the follower 
of Christ to set a worthy example 
in these most vital nmtiers. 



To the Women of the W. G. T. U., 

In whatever part of the world they 
may he found: 

>Iy Sii^ttTs ill Jesus: The arl<ln*sF» to 
the World's Parliament of Kolij;;i<>ns, 
eoiitaiiit*d in this paper, was ])reparo(l 
for the Parliament, for the (hiy sjmh'- 
ially «et ai>art for the di.soussion of 
**Keiij:^ion and the Family-. Now 1 turn 
to yon for lielp in delivering the nies- 
}4agfe it contJiinf*. 

We stand to-dav t^efore the risen sun 

of a new a^e. 'I'he kini:»fdoni of tlie 

heavens is at hand; and the speed with 

which we shall realize its righteous 

conditions on the earth depends tipon 

our faithfuln(*ss in j>roclainiin^ ('ind 

making manifest in otir live.s the new 

order of that kin^doi'n in the family. 

In throwintf olT the yoke of sin a 

mighty travail is before us; th(i"time 

of trouble" must of neeessitv etniie; 

but we have the blessed assurance of 

our Redeemer tlint "those days sh.dl 

he shortened". "As thy day so shall 

thy strength be", saith the Konl. 

From the Parliament of Reliirions I 
turn to you, my sisttrrs, stnuii*' in the 
faith of God, and dt^liver into your 
hands the niessaji^^e He has tjiven me. 
What will you do with it'r To Frances 
K. Wilhird, the j>resident of your nr- 
^anization. I make this j)er.'^onal ap- 
aX>p«*al: — that she brini^ the matter of 
the T*roclamation contained in llu* ad- 
dreg's* to the Parliament of Religions. 



before you for ratification and adop- 
ti«)n. as it is writli'u, "Tht^ Lord ji'ivcth 
the word; the women who publish the 
ti<lin/^s are a ^Tt'at host." Ps.CkS:!!, K.V". 
Blesse<l are those who shall lind, live 
;ind proclaim the everlastin<i" gospel 
(Kev. H:(), 7> of the new a';e into which 
we are now full\* entered. "Their seed 
shall be known anion^ tin* Gentiles, 
and their of1'si)rini4"amony;' the ptrople: 
all that see them shall acknowledge 
them, that they are the seed which the 
Lor<l hath blessed." Isa. (51. In His 
Name.- Makcjakita A. Stkuakt. 

We ]>ul)lish in this number a double 
tract which exi)lains iist-lf. Nearly 3,- 
(XM)of them were sown in the Parlia- 
ment of Keliy-ions on the forenoons of 
September lil and Zi, Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones staiulin^- on the steps of th(* art 
institute and handin«^' them to those 
who wertr enterin«jf ; his wife also aa- 
sistint>:^ him a part of the time. >lr. 
Jones and Mrs. Stewart (who originat- 
ed and was part author of the direct 
address to the coni»;ress) pur]>ose to 
<xive this tract as wide a circulation as 
they ari' able. We so share in their es- 
timate of it. that we gladly make it a 
]iart of this issue. \\\\ believe the mat- 
ter of puttini;- woman at the head of 
the family as far as maternal n-lationa 
are t'o!ic<*Vne(l. helpful; ami Avlien free- 
ly iuranted.as it will be by the loving", 
n"oi)le husband, to tlie e«|ually chaste 
and wise wife, marriaij^e will be an 
ideal n-latioii, an<l cliihben will enter 
the wnrbl blrsp^ed with a rich heritage 
of nobh* influences and tentleni'ies. 

If .Varked, /)/t';ist' fake \otice. 

Christian lafe ha?- been sent to y<»iir 

addri'ss years. The amount 

that won hi be (bu* at reuiilar rates, is 

Jj^ If you fe«l liki- helpinj^ the 

cause by remittiuii' this amount or 
more, please let us hear from you. 

This numbi'r i.^ sent you as a sample 
copy. We direct your attention to the 
character and needs of the work advo- 
cated, and shall be i;l;id to hear from 
you. We direct special attention to 
the ])roposefl constitution of tln^ Na- 
tional Puritv Association; also p«>f. 27. 
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EELIGION AND THE FAMILY. 

^O THE RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES ASSEMBLED IX THE 
^t WORLD'S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, IN THE 
CITY OF CHICAGO, U. S. A.: 

,^-..j.. As ineinbers of the Body of Christ, we respectfully request 

^^j"'^ the attentiou of your honorable bodies to the contents of this 
memorial which is hereby submitted to you "In His Name." 

From the bejjinning^ of Christianity the forg-iveness of sins and the 
cleansing^ of the soul from sin, have ever been deemed essential parts of 
the work of our Lord in mankind. The cleansing- of the soul from sin 
has ever been considered to continue "Till we all come unto a perfect 
man ; unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ," as Paul 
taught. Moreover, it is equally taught by Paul that we are "co-workers 
with God" in his work in us. To work together with God in such fash- 
ion that his cleansing work will be speeded to its final effects must cer- 
tainly be the greatest good that man can do. 

How cati we, as co-workers with God and true disciples of Jesus 
Christ, speed this work? Manifestly by dethroning sin in ourselves. 

Where is the throne of sin in us? All human experience clearly 
shows that the throne of sin is in the source of life — the family function; 
and the Bible account of the coming of sin into the race, verifies this 
statement so completely that argument is not needed. 

How came sin into the world? Through the exercise of a function 
which fulfills the i>rimal command of God— "Be fruitful and multiply" 
— by perverting that function from its original, divine use, to the gratifi- 
cation of carnal desire. "In the day that thou eatest thereof, dj^ing, thou 
ehalt die." Here, then, is the original sin, whereby all sin, disease and 
death entered into the race. 

Again, we ask, what can the disciples of Jesus Christ do, as co-work- 
ers with God, to dethrone sin in the race? The answer is. to expose sin 
as enthroned in the family function— the fountain-head of the race— and 
to declare God's law and the teaching of Christ concerning that throne ; 
to show what is the righteous way of the family; and to exhibit that 
righteousness in our own lives; thereby enthroning the Christ at the 
source of life. All this signifies to set forth the holy way of the Edenic 
family before sin began. 

Whereas the fall of man began in the family, by perverting the 
marital relation from its original, divine use, to the gratifica- 
tion of carnal desire, thereby corrupting the stream of life at its 
fountain-head, and bringing in the age-long, deepest curse— the subjec- 
tion of the motherhood of the race to that desire, as it is written, "Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule over thee;" and, whereas 
Jesus Christ came to cure the human race of sin, as it is written, "till 

we all come unto a perfect man;" and to remove every curse, as it 

is written, "every curse shall be no more;" therefore, "the restitution ot 
all things" which Jesus Christ came to eflfect, must result in tlie delhron- 
ing of sin from its central seat l»y enthroning God there; thereby estab- 
lishing womnii in her divine right over the function of parentage, and 
restoring the faniilj- to the Edenic state. 



What ie the order and law of God in the Kdenic family? In the 
Edenic state the family is the unit, and the woniau is the head of the 
family, as it is written, ''therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.*' In 
her office of motherhood the woman is free by ri^ht divine ; and in the 
Edenic state, by its very nature, the desire of the husband is unto the 
wife, as it is written, "I am my beloved's and his desire is unto me'* (Sol- 
omon's Song" vii, 10); and the wife rules over the husband in the marital re- 
lations through the natural law of her physical being", whereby she yields 
her fruit every month, as it is written, "He shewed me a ]jure river of 
the water of life, clear as crj-stal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on cither side of 
the river, the tree of life, which bear twelve fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month." 

This is the original, divine law of generation, the Alpha and Omega 
of the divine revelation concerning the family. Inasmuch as sin, dis- 
ease and death entered into the race through the violation of this law, 
and the knowledge of perfect good was lost through the knowledge of 
evil; by the return to this perfect law of good, and the i^ure ministry of 
the Christ in parentage, the restoration of the race to the Edenic state 
will be accomplished. 

And whereas, the time is fulfilled for woman and she is now to 
be saved from the curse of the Fall, througli the recognition 
of her expiatory sufferings in the divine oflice of motherhood, as it 
is written, **in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children," and "she sliall be 
saved in childbearing:" therefore, as Jesus Christ hath ordained, that 
by faith in him, through human instrumentality, all his purposes are to 
be accomplished, as it is written, "whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven,** we call upon you. as co-workers with liim in 
the leadership of true religion in the earth, to announce the new day and 
begin the new order (Jer. xxxi, 22-34) by adopting and i^ublishingthe fol- 
lowing declaration : 

As nieiiibers of the Body of Christ and ministers of Godt to his 
people assembled in the World's First Parhament ot Relig^ions* we 
bereby declare tliat the term of the subjection of the woman to 
man Is serred out, and the day of her di^Iiverance is come. 

We therefore proclaim that the curse of tlie Fall is removed 
from the woman through tbe wonder-working power of IJirist, 
and that she is tree« *'in tbe liberty whcrewitli Clirist bath made 
ber free.** from that subjection to man wliich was broiiglit upon 
ber in the bei^inning because of sin. Her desire is no lontjrer to be to 
ber husband, and be no more has the ri^ht to rule over lier: but slieis 
tree in her womanhoocl* free in her fimetion of inotberliood from 
all control of man; so that in the marital relations of the lainily she 
is ruler and bead« as it is written, '*Tlie stone wliieti tbe builders 
refiised (see 1 Tim. ii. 11-15), is become the headstone <»f the cor- 
ner. This is the Lord's doin&r, it is marvellous ni our e^es. I'liis is 
the day which the l^ord hath made; we will rejoice ana be grUid in 
It.'' And tbe breaklntr of this yoke (Nab. i, 13-15) which we here- 
by proclaim (Isa. zxviii), we will devote our best lives to uiakiiicr 
real and universal tbrou£:bout Christendom and to the ends ol the 
earth. ^ ^^ ^ 

Jesse II. Jones, 

Margarita A. Stewart. 



THE PURE FAMILY LIFE. 

BY JESSE H. JONEa 

Upon this series of articles is invoked the blessing^ of the Heavenly 
Father, and the serious, faithful, true-hearted consideration of the reader. 

Human life is the most sacred fact on the earth. To every human 
beings their own life is their most precious possession. So far as this 
stag^e of existence is concerned, when life departs one disappears, and is 
nothing*; much more can have nothing and do nothing. Hence to have 
life, to be alive, is the essential condition for every one to share in the 
affairs of this earth, not only, but it is the supreme object of desire; and 
hence, also, over against it death is the "King of Terrors". Turn it over 
and over and over in your heart, reader, that life, /i/e, life. LIFE, is the 
essential condition for our being at all, and the most precious object of 
desire for us all; and weigh well what it means that we cling to life with 
the desperate tenacity, and shun the loss of it with all our powers. And 
after you have reflected deeply upon the state of the heart of m;?n iovrr.vf^ 
life, as indicated above, — how great its value is, and how dearly it is 
cherished, then begin again, and read what follows. 

While life itself Ib the most precious possession, and the loss of it is 
the greatest dread, the source of that life is the very throne of shame, 
and the fountain of unclcanness. Every one knows the state of mind of 
the human race; nevertheless let us make it somewhat clearly distinct. 

We teach physiology in some of our public schools; but if it should 
be seriously proposed, say by a School Board, to introduce the study of 
the physiology of the source of life into them, what would happen? 
There is no need to tell what would happen. You all know. But there 
is need for all sober people to ask themselves, and by and by, perhaps, 
to ask one another, what is the matter with the human race, that in the 
mind and thinking of that race, while life is the most precsous possess- 
ion, the source of that very most precious possession is in that very 
mind and thinking, the supreme uncleanness. Something dreadful is 
the matter with the human race, something unnatural and monstrous, 
that every thing about the source of human life should be as we all 
know that it is. 

The theologians used to write about total depravit\', along withy 
many other topics; and once their writings were highly esteemed, 
though now but little read, and less regarded : but what thej*^ meant by 
total depravitj' was in essence what we are trj-ing to bring out. For in 
nothing can total depravity so consist as in the fact that a race which 
cannot exist without parentage, at the same time cannot think of that 
parentage without blushing scarlet. Perhaps I have said enough to 
bring out the evil estate. 

Now thero are people who have true nobility of soul, who have gen- 
uine aspiration, who earnestly strive for the highest and best, who want 
to be clean. For the most part as to the source and orifi^in of life they 
try to think blank, and know no other waj- of cleanne.^s. Celibacy 
sprang out of this state of mind. All such I hope to win at once to the 
better tliought which 1 have to bring. Of all siicli I ask. How can life 
be so precious, and tliere not be some w.iy for the hiinKin mind so to 
come about and change itself, and its point of view, that it ean naturally 



and epontaneouBly see the source of life in the same purity as it sees the 
preciousness of the life which comes from that source? And I answer, In 
the nature of God there must be such a way. The human race has 
reached the limit of its possibilities under the deformity of the old way. 
The time is fulBlled: a new Age is at hand ; and the sui>rcnie charac- 
teristic of that new age will be cleanness and righteousness concerning 
the source of life. To acquire that righteousness is to gain the supreme 
soundness oi heart and health of soul which can be in man ; and to set 
that end before one, as the goal of one's striving, is to choose the sacred 
path, — the way of holiness in parentage. 

This way of holiness, — of purity and right doing concerning the 
source of life, is what I am seeking to unfold. I bring a treasure which 
the diamonds of Golconda cannot measure for value, or the gold of the 
world pay for a price: yet it will be the free gift of God to every human 
ivho has the heart prepared to receive it. 

The Master said, "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." There could not be any souls to be pure in heart or not pure, there 
could not be any souls at all unless they were born ; and there could not 
be any souls born unless thej" were parented ; and the Master's words 
are a mockery unless parenting can be for the pure in heart. For if that 
cannot be, then the becoming pure in heart is the end of parenting; and 
eo when parenting ends by the human race attaining the blessing which 
Jesus has promised, that race forthwith becomes extinct. Is this the 
mockery which the Living God, who commanded the human race to "be 
fruitful and multiply," has sent unto that race by his Son? Not by any 
means. 

There is a Way for the pure in heart in parentage ; that way is God's 
Way; it can be known and walked in by mankind; and it is th(; Way of 
Health and Blessedness and Peace. 

This Way of God in parentage is a heart way, a way which a man 
-with his whole heart may desire, seek for, long for, strive for; it is a way 
that the whole human race can attain to when it will,— a/ic/ it will WILL. 
I desire to set plainly forth that Way, so that the feet of all who desire 
to do so may walk in it, and surelj' know that they are walking there. 

The Way of the pure in heart in parentage is the Way of Life. The 
supreme thought in it is the thought of Life. The supreme dee^iro is the 
desirefor a life; and toward that new life the life of the pure in heart 
steadily moves. Would you know that way? Set before you a babe. 
The first lesson is to learn to love a babe,- -a child. Heart love for a babe 
is the beginning of the way of the pure in heart in parentage. 

God pity the soul that does not love a babe, that does not yearn for a 
little child, and does not thrill with delight at its laughing, cunning 
ways. Some dreadful blight has befallen such a soul. God knows all, 
and He may know how such a soul can be saved : but to me that seems 
as easy as to raise wheat on a bare rock. 

Now when you love a little child clear through, so that your heart's 
tendrils cling to it, -not every child indeed, but one, some child, then 
ask yourself. How came this child to be? and say witli all your strength 
that, as this little one with its cunning, captivating ways is fit to be 
loved, and whoever cannot love it or such a child, something dreadfully 



bad is in that heart; so it must be that there is a way that is pure and 
wholesome and g'oody by which this babe could have come into being^. 
To know that way, and to be clean in it, in mind, in heart, in will, thin is 
The Great Knowledg-e, and to acquire the possession of tliat way, and to 
walk in it, this is The Great Acquisition. It may cost a strug-gle to ac- 
quire this way. There is much in the "natural man" to be conquered, 
but that conquest can be gained; and man or woman cannot attain to a 
complete, high, normal humanhood until they have gained this victory. 
And the further progress of the human race is waiting for the time 
when the highest and best of that race shall arise and move forward on 
this new and grand advance. 

THE GREAT DEFORMITY. 

There was a curse inflicted on the human race at the beginning con- 
cerning the woman ; and the record of that curse was set in the opening 
of the oldest and sui^reme book of the race, — The Bible. It matters not 
how any one explains that record, or what they try to do with it, there 
the record stands; and the historj^ of the human race during all ages 
and in every clime, completely and with undiminished emphasis con- 
firms the record, and proves it to be the transcript of a literal fact. And 
this is the record: 

**Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and 
thy conception. In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; and thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband (margin, and better, subject to thy hus- 
band), and he shall rule over thee." 

The curse upon the woman was concerning parentage and oflFspring, 
and the pith and heart of the curse was, that she should be subject to 
the man in these matters. And the woman here was Kve, the great 
Race-Mother, "because she was the mother of all living." And it was in 
her motherhood that she was cursed, and the whole race through was 
cursed in her; and Womanhood in her Motherhood has lived in that 
curse ever since; and every child ever born, in every land since man be- 
gan, was born under that curse. This is the unvarying testimony- of his- 
tory. The subjection of the woman to the man in the parental nature 
and reflation is th(» pith of the curse upon woman. How great that 
curse is let us carefully study, and clearly discern. 

Survey the whole surface of the globe, observe accurately the habits 
and ways of life of all sentient beings which live upon it, and it will be 
found that, barring man, in the case of all that has life the female rules 
the male in whatsoever pertains to their offspring. To this rule there is 
no exception known to me, or ever heard suggested, save possibU- the 
case of the dunghill fowl; and if that case should be proved an excep- 
tion, and any humans will descend to that level, be it so with theiu. 
There is no message to them, or hope for them. I am sent with a mess- 
age to those who have in them so much of the human that they have a 
heart to desire to rise out of their lower into their nobler self. And for 
such it is needful clearly to see the slough out of which we must be 
drawn. 

Now while it is the natural law of all that lives, except man, that in 
their special relation the female rules the male, and this is seen both in 



fact and in philosophy to be the nature of the case, and the absolute law. 
in the human race we find the complete reversal of this law,— the male 
ruling the female; and we find at the beg'inning of the oldest book in the 
world the record that this condition was inflicted on the human race in 
the very start as a curse, as the penalty of a great misdeed. It is a 
CURSE. It is the root and source of all the evil, misery and sin in the 
world. It is the Supreme Deformity : nothing else so bad can be con- 
ceived by the human imagination : it makes human nature the abso- 
lutely unnatural nature, and the human race, The Monster Race. Strong 
as these words are, they are the simple declaration of the plain, literal, 
unvarnished fact. If any reader resents them as untrue, let him have 
the character and sand to study out thoroughly the answer to the fol- 
lowing question : 

Do you know any man who you believe baa treated his wife from 
hia marriage till now as well as a lion treats his lioness ? 

And do not lose your temper the first instant Do a little sober 
thinking^first. This is no fly question, but one of the soberest reality. 
It probes the Great Sore of the human race to its core. It exposes the 
very source and cause of Sin; and to any human beings who have char- 
acter enough to think the matter through with the same true, faithful, 
strenuous, Christian heart that the writer sets it forth, the question will 
indicate to them the way for the cure of the Great Sore, — for the ridding 
of the human race of Sin in the very stock and substance of its life. 

In this absolute deformity of the human race is the seat of shame 
concerning parentage, and all that belongs to it. Here is the cause why 
the origin of life is accounted unclean, why the whole subject is banned, 
why the thought of it cannot be uttered in common discourse without a 
blush or a brow of brass. This deformity must be done away, and the 
race restored to its true, normal estate, or a beginning made thereto, be- 
fore it is possible for a human to think even in purity of the origin of 
that lovely babe the mother is dandling on her knees ; and to that, The 
Great Restoration, the writer has devoted himself with all the strength 
his heart can hold. 

THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION. 

The greatest reform that has ever taken place, or can ever take place 
In the earth, the Reform of all the Ages, is that transformation in the 
nature of man, and in the constitution of human society as well, by 
which the human race will be restored to its original estate of innocence, 
parity and uprightness, as it was in the Garden of Eden before the curse 
fell upon woman. To abolish literally, consciously, completely that 
corse by the act of society, to reestablish the human race in the normal 
condition of all life, so far as the relation of the male and the female is 
concerned, in which the female rules over the male; to bring it about 
that in every family in every community, by the spontaneous action of 
mankind, every wife shall be as well treated by her husband as every 
lioness is treated by her lion ; this is the great, the supreme reform, on 
the accomplishment of which the future progress of the world waits. 
Thia ia the reform which I proclaim in the cry, 



Put the Woman at the Head of the Family Instead of the Man. 

The ine^tatit this is done, heartilj', lovingly, earnestly, in a single fam- 
ily, there conirs t here a new sweetness into life. In doing this the human 
8oul rises at once into a new and higher grade of being than is possi- 
ble otherwise. Love has a new meaning, which cannot be otherwise 
known. The man and the woman who come to live this way come to 
know themselves as true spiritual beings as they never knew it before. 
And as the liuman mind develops, people who have entered into this 
higher and spiritual estate will come to know that they belong to the 
true human race in its original, normal type, and not to the monster race 
out of which thev have been lifted. 

One effect of this Great Change will be that the parental nature and 
relation will come to be seen and thought of in purity. Boys will be 
born clean in their minds, and so will be clean naturally in their speech 
and conduct. The very root and fountain of human life will be purged 
to complete purity. What precedes birth will be looked upon as the ori- 
gin of a life, and will be held to be as sacred as that life is sacred after it 
has come forth into the world. Thus the human mind will be saturated 
with the two thoughts of Love and Life, and the very constitution of hu- 
man nature will have been changed. 

Some measure of this life, I am well assured, has begun to be lived 
already in individual cases here and there on the earth. It nia^*^ be called 
The Lover Life in W^edlock ; and doubtless some persons have found it 
out and lived it, at least in a measure, all apart, without a clear sense of 
what they were reallj' doing. Testimony has been borne to me. and is 
now being borne in public of such living ; but, so far as I know, it has 
never been taught as a doctrine in Christendom, or come into the con. 
sciousness of mankind as a law of life until these recent days. 

This is the true way of the spiritual life, and the trul}' spiritually 
minded will delight in it. This is the way of the "pure in heart," of 
whom Jesus said, "Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see Grod.** 
That is the highest of blessings, and is not fully attained until peo- 
ple become pure in heart in parentage. Wlien the hearts of the pair 
are set on life, that is on their offspring, and the woman has been put 
at the head of the family, and so has final control concerning off- 
spring, and the love of Christ abounds richly in their hi^arts, and they 
love one another tenderly and truly, then have they entered into a 
condition of soul which will culminate as the generations unfold, in 
that purity which Jesus taught, even in parentage. It is the rule of 
the woman over the man. according to the law of life and the nature 
of sentient living beings on this earth except mini; and the reconsti- 
tution of human nature which will arise therefrom; it is by these that 
mankind will come into such a state of soul that the originating of a 
life will be as pure and sacred in the thought of every human mind 
as the nourishing and cherishing of life now is. 

Address. REV. JKSSK H. JOXKS, NORTH AHINGTON, MASS. 
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silent though it is, it is equivalent to a new 
birth. You start life afresh. You bring 
forth the fruits of the Holy Spirit As the 
Scripture saith— "Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfil t)ie lust of the flesh." 
•^Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature; old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new." 

It seems almost superfluous to add that 

those Christians and others who have not 

been freed from the dominion of lust, have 

not as yet reached the bights, or limits of 

Christian experience and privilege. 



IRRESPONSIBLE PARENTAGE. 

Extracts from John Morley's Life of Rousseau. 

''There is assuredly no word to be said by 
any one with firm reason and unsophisti- 
cated conscience in extenuation of this 
crime. We have only to remember that a 
great many other persons in that lax time, 
when the structure of the family was 
undermined alike in practice and specula- 
tion, were guilty of the same crimes; that 
Rousseau, better than tliey, did not erect 
his own oriminalty into a social theory, but 
was tolerably 6oon overtaken by a remorse 
which drove him both to confess his mis- 
deed anil to admit that it was inexplicable, 
and that the atrocity of the ofl'eiise owes 
half the blackness with which it has always 
been invested by wholesome opinion to the 
fact that the offender was by and by the 
author of the most powerful book by which 
parental duty has been commended in its 
lull loveliness and nobilitv. And, at any 
rate, let Rousseau be a little free from ex- 
cessive reproach by all clergymen, senti- 
mentalists and others who do their worst 
to uphold the common and rather bestial 
opinion in favor of reckless propagation, 
and who, if tlie3' do not advocate the dis- 
patch of children to public institutions, still 
encouaage a selfish incontinence which ul- 
timately falls in burdens on others than 
the offenders, and which turns the family 
intoascene of squalor and brutishness, pro- 
ducing a kind of parental influence that is 
far more disastrous and demoralizing than 
the absence ^f it in public institutions fan 
possibly be. j^ If the propagation of cliildren 
without rexard to their maintenance be 
either a virtue or a necessity, and if after- 
wards the only Jilternatives are their main- 
tenance in an asylum on the one hand, and 
their maintenance in the degnulation of a 
poverty-stricken home on the other, we 



should not hesitate to give people who 
acted as Rousseau acted, all that credit for 
self-denial and high moral courage which 
he so audaciously claimed for himself. 

"It really seems to be no more criminal 
to produce children with the deliberate in- 
tention of abandoning them to public 
charity, as Rousseau did, than it is to pro- 
duce them in deliberate reliance on the b^ 
sotted maxim that He who sends mouths 
will send meat, or any other of the 
spurious saws which make Providence do 
duty for self-control and add to the gratifi- 
cation of physical appetite the grotesque 
luxury of religious unction." 



PERSONAL PURITY. 

A recent number of the The Laivs of Life 
prints a part of an address on The Gospel of 
Sanitary Living, delivered in the Sanitari- 
um Chapel at Dansville, by Dr. James H. 
Jackson, before the Genessee Methodist 
Conference, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing on personal purity: 

"What can I say of the effect of impure 
thoughts and acts upon the soul of man, 
that shall arouse the action of thinking 
and earnest people in this direction? This 
is a mighty question and one not easily ap- 

f)roached or dealt with. You as clergymen 
lave such an opportunity to enlighten and 
impress young men, to aid and guide them 
in the formation of character, that you 
may exercise a most powerful influence in 
the direction of personal purity. It may 
readily be your privilege, both privately 
and publicly iu special lectures and talks to 
the boys and young men of your congrega- 
tion, on this subject, to so interest and in- 
struct them, that they shall know the 
truth, and be fortified against evils arising 
from abuse of God-given powers and func- 
tions. Tiie evils are not simply physical 
by any means, but are far reaching in the 
domain of spiritual degradation. Especial 
effort should be made to impress upon boys 
and voung men the necessity of realizing 
the Christ standard in matters of personal 
purity. The social evil as we call it, is a 
great barrier against the progress oi 
Christ's kingdom; but we must understand 
that also witliin the pale of legal enact- 
ments, I speak of marriage, there are 
mightv wrongs committed, and that until 
Christ^s standard is realized in the personal 
life of everv man these wrongs will never 
be righted.^' 
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FEARS. 
I. 

lay country's glory, -fiMr the reign 
1 security and joy of gain. 
.rifty turmoil of succi:>hf"iil trade, 
ar and barter and th'* ain1)uscade 
iquering commcrct: and of counting-rooms 
mild one palace and a hundred tombs. 

II. 

my countr>''s pietv— I foar 

urchased psalm, itie salaried prayer and tear. 

jshioned jn'ace unci sininrd-glass reverie 

agar congrrgation^: while a st:a 

rowing men i^irive not for bn-ad alone. 

lance to earn it. and have their own. 

III. 

my country's pride, free competition 
cense lor tlie money-monger's mission, 
s are not stronger than their wtrakesi links; 
ations richiT than theirpoor. methink-s, 
ealtti nor glory can more lofty be 
wealth and glory through etiuality. 

IJiirius. 



LESSON ON CRIMINALS. 

lat mistaken idea of the criminal does 
sty eutertjiin? , 

at our duty has been discharged when 
IS been removed from his temptations, 
las been shut up where he cannot re- 
his crime. 

•w should we view his imprisonment? 
at we should not dissolve our relations 
the criminal, as he remains a mem- 
»f the common society as long as he 

• 

lat do we believe is the result when 

avengefully send him to the world of 

:s in his unfit condition? 

3 active influence still makes itself felt 

:hers through wliom lie works oil all 

for a long time remains of his wicked 

srring propensities within him. 

iiat must the State do? 

otect itself and do all in its power to 

xa the criminal, it has no right to take 

age — no right to torture a convict, no 

t to do wrong because some individu^ 

lone wrong. 

ould the effect be better if thegovern- 

t was controlled by a greater and 

sr thought? 

s, it would My — we will reform — we 

lot destroy, but if the man is beyond 

mation we will simply put him where 

.n do no more harm. 

lat has a degrading and debasing in- 

ce on the community? 

B execution of a criminal — it tends to 

oy the idea that human life is sacred. 



What does society do? 

It plows the land, sows the seed, and 
harvests the crop, but the time will come 
when we shall know better, when men shall 
know that real progress means the culti- 
vation of the whole human race. 

What interest should society' take in this 
class of unfortunates? 

To And the criminal in his childhood, to 
take his parents out of the vile tenement 
house or to keep it clean and sweet and set 
up a good school in the neighborhood. 

Who shoul<l have the charge of prisons, 
and the care of criminals? 

Only the best of men and the noblest 
minds and tenderest hearts and the crimi- 
nal as soon as lie enters the prison should 
see tliatit is filled with the air of kindness 
and the light of hope — TAf Souwr, 



HOW TO ERADICATE VICES. 

The following paragraph from the **Au- 
tocrat of the Break fast Table," would seem 
to show that the poet-philosoplier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, has little respect op 
sympathy for the popular methods of deal- 
ing with vices. He was speaking particu- 
larly of * 'intemperance," but expressly says 
that his remarks applj' to all the vices, and 
surely to none are they more applicable 
than to those sexual vices tliat many other- 
wise sensible * 'people call dangerous sub* 
jects." 

"If you think you are strong enough to 

bear wiiat I am going to say, I will talk to 

you about this. But mind, now, these are 

the things that some foolish people call 

dangerous subjects — as if these vices which 

burrow into people's souls, as the Guinea 

worms burrow into the naked feet of West 

Indian slaves, would be more mischievous 

when seen than when out of sight. Now 
the true way to deal with these obstinate 
animals, which are a dozen feet long, some 
of them, and no bigger than a horse hair, 
is to get a piece of silk round their heads, 
and pull them out very «iautiously. If you 
only break them off, they grow worse than 
ever, and sometimes kill the person who 
has the misfortune to harbor one of them. 
Whence it is i)lain that the first thing to do 
is to Ond where the head lies. Just so of 
all the vices." 
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AN UPOBTAHT SUBJECT. 

C. E. W. 

Early childhood often evinces the 
fact that a thought in any direction 
makes it easy for a like thought to fol- 
low. This is what makes habit. 
Some one has said that if you sow a 
thought you shall reap an act; sow an 
act and reap a habit; sow a habit and 
reap a character; sow a character and 
fix a destiny. This is true. So pow- 
erfully are we inlluenced by thought 
that we act almost unconsciously after 
a series of like thoughts. 

From this we are led to consider the 
importance of a study of child-training 
before the immortal l^einjrs are the 
composite members of our homes. 
There is little attention given to this 
subject by the unmarried. Even teach- 
ers study most how to push the urchins 
past their examinations rather than 
seek to know from the nature of chil- 
dren what is needed to develop noble 
character. And the unmarried men 
and women out of the teacher's pro- 
fession treat the subject with a sort of 
shyness that says, "It is immodest." 

Think of it. A contemplation of 
entering home-life as a husband or 
wife with no knowledjrc of either ma- 
ternity or childhood! If there is to be 
anything called up at the general judg- 
ment which is not written in the ten 
commandments I believe this is to be 
dealt with there. 

God certainlv need not have written 
out anything like this: "Thou shalt 
not enter wedlock without studying 
the relations that are to follow." In- 
stinct, common sense, and knowledge 
from (observation oip^ht to reveal such 
a law without necessitv for a written 
revelation. 

And who is to blame? The boys 
and girls who contemplate marriage 
ought to be old enough to know their 
duty in this matter. If old enough to 
marry they are responsible. They 
must answer for their unfitness, and 
for anv harm rciultinir from ill-born 



and poorly-developed children. The 
parents of such young people are to 
blame. If a man finds by experience 
that he was not properly informed be- 
fore entering married life it should 
show to him his duty to his sons and 
daughters. So, the mother. And cer- 
tainly mothers learn what is needed to 
enter home- life as a wife and mother, 
even though ignorant at the starting 
out. 

These mothers owe it to their daugh- 
ters and to humanity to teach the mem- 
bers of their families what is of posi- 
tive necessity to rear good offspring. 

Everything pertaining to married 
life is proper study for boys and girls 
rightly trained, when they begin to 
manifest a disposition to woo and to be 
wooed. 

Wifehood is a noble office for a wo- 
man fitted for it: then whv shun in- 
formation pertaining to the calling. If 
it is to be a profitable and happy life it 
ought to be thoroughly imderstood. 

Motherhood is a holy office and need 
not be looked upon as a subject too del- 
icate for investigation, but ought to be 
considered a delight if one contem- 
plates any relation to it. 

We must create sentiment alonjr this 
line here discussed and know more of 
the nature of the calling that replenish- 
es the earth, and vastlv more concern- 
ing its bearings upon the characters of 
the individuals that constitute the race. 

Study man in all his faculties and in- 
clinations; how impulses are generated 
in the embryo; how character is assim- 
ilated from associates in the home and 
out: how thoughts lead the life; and 
how vastly responsible we are who 
have vowed to be husband and father, 
wife and mother, and determine nobly 
to meet our responsibility for the sake 
of the immortal souls whom we usher 
into existence. Keep pure ; court noble, 
aspiring thought; honor God, and 
wield a might v influence over the £ren- 
erations to come. 



ItU rnnUliiisr.Chi'-j,-, . 111. J H. i'Aii.wri.i. Witor. Mrw M. 1. C«IawHl. Mn. C. H Wiiwlow, M. D.. Mn A. O. I/.M. Mr. A. C Uonow, 
|ir\ I K UiU^r. Ni kirrr •;. Tiirkfr. I'Mir-M'H »Mili>rv Weekly, M r. |ier yf«r, tju»rt«rly. :>Uc. |Tr y«ai. I'leA^u vilncriU-. Se« liouk luU 
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Do6t tkou blnme 
A soul thnt strives hut to ^ee plain, speak true. 
Truth at all hazards? Oh. this false lor real. 
This emptiness whichfeigns solidity.— 
Ever somo Kray that'b whiti: and dun that's black,— 
When shall wt* rost upon thi^ thing itself 
Not on Its so ni bianco. '—Soul too weak, forsooth. 
To cope with tact— wants fiction everywhere! 
Mine lires of falsehood: truth at any cost! 

—Robtrt Browning: 



TEACHING TRUTH. 
Extract from Mary Wood Allen's excellent book. 

"When I was asked, 'How young may 
a child be told of the mystery of birth y* 
I replied, 'As soon as his innocent mind 
begins to question about it.' 1 believe it 
to be a mistake to put him off with the 
statement, 'I will tell you when you are 
old enough to understand.' This ans- 
wer but whets his cunosity, and induces 
him to seek fuller information from any 
available source, and he often receives it 
from sources that leave an indelible im- 
press of evil on his innocent soul. One 
mother who felt that she was the best 
judge when her son should receive the 
knowledge he sought, was sorrowfully 
awakened to the fact that she had lost 
her opportunity, when, on going to his 
little oed one night, and saying that she 
had come to answer his oft repeated 
Question, she was met by the statement, 
*You need not trouble yourself, mama, I 
know all about it.' 

**I would rather tell a child the truth a 
year before it is really necessary, than to 
postpone it until five minutes after some 
one else has sown tares of evil thought 
in the virgin soil. 

''Many a mother is desirous of giving 
her child the requisite information but 
feels that she does not know how. She 
herself has, perhaps, no very exalted idt^a 
of the reproductive function, and feels 
that the subject is surrounded with an 
atmosphere of indelicacy. With such a 
feeling the mother oah never give the 
child the highest view of the origin fo 
life. I would therefore begin the in- 
struction with the mother beraelf, lead- 
ing her mind into a realm of pure and 
elevated thought, where all facts, wheth- 
er of body or of soul, are seen through 
the dear medium of trnth and purity. 
We reverence God as ruler of the uni- 



verse, and are proud that wo are made in 
is image. We talk of our Ood-like 
reason, and we invest the faculties of our 
mind with divine qualities. We even 
talk grandly of our ability to create in 
thought. We speak of a symphony of 
Beethoven as a wonderous conception; 
we call a picture by llaphael a magnifi- 
cent conception; and we never blush at 
thus denominating a creation of our 
mental powers a conception. But if we 
come to speak of the calling into life a 
human being we are covered with con- 
fusion. The picture by Raphael could 
be destroyed; the symphony by Beetho- 
ven coula be forgotten; the child of 
thought can die; but the fruit of the 
body, the conception of the human be- 
in^, is the beginning of a never-ending 
existence. God has endowed us with a 
divine gift in giving us creative power, 
and we should come to the consideration 
of it with a truly reverent feeling. 

"As in the great temple was a Holy of 
Holies where dwelt that awful and in- 
visible divine Presence, so in the temple 
of the body is a Holy of Holies wherein 
the divine Presence dwells in creative 
power. 

''The facts of sex are not to be re- 
ceived with downcast eyes and blushes, 
nor with jests and innuendoes, but with 
a reverent recognition of their sacred- 
ness. Through sex come to us all the 
sweetest ties of life. Because of sex we 
are fathers and mothers, husbands, 
wives, and children, and through these 
relations come all the joys of home. 
The knowledge of sex, its pwwors and in- 
fluence should bo purely imparted: the 
fact of sex should bo reverently accepted; 
and men and women, comprehending 
the fat of Illness of their own clowis in re- 
gard to SOX, should hold themselves in 
chastity of thought as well as of act." 



We rejoice to see such active interest 
taken in this most vital su})ject. Chil- 
dren must not only be well born, but 
they must be wisely trained. Such little 
books as the above de.serve a wide circu- 
lation and will do much to impress the 
duty of parents upon them. 
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It is a pleasure to note the 
broad and brotherly liberality 
and justice that is so nuinifestly 
taking tin* j>laoe of the old-time 
hatred an<l bitterness which was 
so characteristic between i>eople 
of opj)osite beliefs. While there 
are many thinc^s to indicate that 
the world is not making very 
rapid pn)^ress t*)ward an ideal 
state, there are some things that 
give ^reat reast>n for hope and 
eiicoura^enuMit. 

Manv of these itidications Avill 
doubth»ss occur to the mind of 
any one who is at all familiar 
with the occurrences of recent 
years. We have tinu» and space 
to mention onlv a few indications 
towanl a si)irit <»f justice in the 
nir)st im])ortant reahn of human 
interests — the most vital, In-cjiuse 
the most far-reaching in its inllu- 
cnces upon the moral, s])iritual, 
and physical well-btMUii: of the 
race. We refer to tluMpiestion of 
personal, social and marital puri- 
ty. Some of the l)est and ablest 
minds have j>laced themselves 
upon reconl in favor of purity of 
life and etpial and exact justice 
for both men and women. 

A double standard of morality 
is rijj^litly denounced as an outra- 
geous injustice, and a j)ure life 
for two is declared tlie only j)rac- 
tice \vhich ^vill satisfy decency, 
morality and justice. 

The rights of the unborn are 
bein*j[ considered more widely and 
wiseU' than ever before. Though 
history seems to bear record of 



more j)erfect specimens than the 
present, and i^reat deal larger pro- 
j)ortion of them to the general 
population, yet for nobleness of 
spirit and grandeur tif soul this 
age has not been surpassed. 

The very vigoroiis. if not very 
general. i)rotests against the coti- 
tinued unfair treatment of a class 
of ^vomen who are no more crim- 
inal than a similar and larger 
class of men, gives hoj)e of a day 
coming when this class shall have 
every assistance back to the ])ath 
of virtue. 

The books that are being writ- 
ten upon these «nd kin<lre<l sub- 
jects must average one a week, 
and many of them are of a high 
order of nu'rit. 

Nearly all late writers insi.st up- 
on the right of woman to deter- 
mine when she shall assume the 
responsibility <»f maternity. 

The needt)f correct information 
iHMUg su])]>lied to the young, fore- 
warning, and thus f*»rearming 
tlnMu against the mistakes and 
pitfalls that beset the ])athway of 
the ignorant and unwary, is be- 
ing illustrated by the constant 
additi<»n of literature for the in- 
structitJU of the youtig, as well as 
by the friglitful evils which from 
time to time startle neighbor- 
hoods; and other vices, secret 
and unnamable, which do so 
much to impair the vigor and vi- 
tality of youth. 



This number goes to a large 
circle of the i)ersonal acciuaint- 
ance and frien<ls of Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones with the hope and praj'er 
on his ])art tliat this message 
through him may be received by 
them with serious consideration; 
and as far as j)ossible with ap- 
proval. 
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Public Pulse Beats. 

Your paper is welcomed into our home. 
— Mrs. M. H. Robinson. 

I consider your papers exceedingly 
valuable. — Mrs. Alice Aliwed. 

Only eternity will reveal the good you 
are doing for humanity. — H. fi. Aaron. 

May your paper be introduced into 
many homes as it was into mine . — A. J. P. 

I believe you are nght and I pray vou 
God-speed. — D. C. Holmes, a noted o.S. 
worker. 

May God bless and guide you in your 
labors for the good of mankind. — Mrs. T. 
G. Bean. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the births in 
this country are accidents. — Ed. A. 
McKinney, B. S. 

It is the«best paper published. We 
have it in the house and shall never be 
without it. — Mrs. J. A. R. 

Your paper has been a real means of 
grace to me. I believe vou are on the 
right track. I am with you.— J. B. 
^ ight. Author. 

^ It is published to meet the terrible 
tide of inhumanity that threatens to en- 
gulf the world . It is in the right line. 
— Sandwich (111.,) Argus. 

We have now lived in marital purity 
nine months and nearly so for three 
Tears, and can truly say we are much 
happier than when we did differently. — 

Your comments on the 7th of 1st 
Corinthians seem sound and biblical. A 
child brought up in purity and ignorance 
of 3in would not dream of any other in- 
terpretation . — A. I. C. 
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ville Keith. $l.r>(». 

Precrnancy and Childbirth, with cnne^ nhowins 
the remarkable effects of the water treatment in 
mltlffatinK the pains and perils of the partarlent 
state. 6u cents. 
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>IGNIFTCAXT WATL. 

vhere are we drifting ? 

.inhap]>iness among hus- 
and wives! Such licen- 
>ss! Terrible revelations 
ton! 12/)0() women walk- 
streets independent of all 
vlio are under *protection\ 
11 others in homes. Young 
)ld like sheep — *virgins' at 
lars a head. Then in a few 
^'eeks these poor creatures 
ned out to swell the multi- 

*lost* women, carrying dis- 
rherever their feet mav 

What is to he tlie end?'* ' 

nbove came to me in a let- 
m a lady friend ^vhoJhas 
opportunity to ktiow the 
ness of the statement, the 
jf investigation j)rosecuted 
ivoman. Tt mav well be 
"What is to hk thk kxd?" 
can be but one answer: the 
md destruction of the j)eo- 
*he perversion of the use of 
* principle is the mostpow- 
md certain agency of de- 
cy an<l Ihial extinction, 
are many reasons in indi- 
cases, why the supply of 
d is continually replenish- 
ut among causes for this 
disorder are two that may 
ed the root: these are the 
ed licentiousness of mar- 
aud the injustice of our 
titive system. 

t, lack of means, forces 
afirls into this horrible "bu- 
" These women are **Iost" 
protection by the conimu- 
jfore thev surrender their 
The germ of lust is gen- 
under the sanctity of mar- 
md life forces, generation 
eneration, have been cen- 



tered in the loins, till the prepon- 
derance of carnality has overpow- 
ered the dictates of man's higher 
nature, has prevented even a ten- 
dency to develop the diviner 
quality. 

They who sow to the flesh must 
reap corruption. Ceremonies and 
statutes do not change the opera- 
tion of the divine law of nature. 
The commercial and industrial 
system which does not involve 
love your neighbor as yourself, 
contains the element of disorder 
and destruction. Puritv in sex 
relations, and the fultillment of 
the law of love in business, these 
alone cati abolish social evils, dis- 
ease and crime. The increasing 
tendency of population to drift 
into cities is hastening the crisis 
of civilization. 



An editor, prominent in reform 
work, asks the timely question: — 
**Who will organize a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to the 
Unborn?" 

Surely the ^'voiceless millions 
soon to be ushered upon the are- 
na of mortal life, — soon to take 
part with us in making a hell or 
lieaven of this planet earth" — 
ought to appeal to our sense of 
resj)onsibility and obligation as 
keenly as the needs of duml) ani- 
mals. Careful consideration of 
the needs of the unborn, thorough 
j)royision for their j)rotection, — 
would most effectively eliminate 
the criminal and dangerous class- 
es — the imbecile and idiot. Is it 
not time in the process of the 
suTis, and in human development 
to begin the work of the ])reven- 
tion of evil? The tap root of hu- 
man disease and misery is the 
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perverted use of sex force, the life 
principle. Human elevation and 
deliveratice from all forms of vice, 
sin and wretchedness depends 
more upon right thou^xht and 
right practice in this direction 
than upon any and all other 
causes. Llxixda B. Ciiandlkk. 

**The time has come'', said Ag- 
assiz, *'when scientific truth must 
cease to be the property of the 
few — when it must be woven into 
the common life of tlie ^vorld.*' 

"Woman", says Robert CoUyer, 
<*is not the after-thought or make- 
weight, the sui)plement or even 
the complement of man, but is 
whatever may be folded in this 
word: *So God created man, male 
and female.' What the man and 
woman nature is when both are 
blended in that sweet wedding of 
the souls, growing ever holier 
and purer as liinnan passion falls 
away, so is God to me. Father and 
Mother too. For 'God created 
man in his own image, male and 
female." 

Miss Kate Field truly and per- 
tinently says in regard to social 
conditions IW years hence: **A11 
depends on our women. If they 
marry for love and not for conve- 
nience, if they cultivate the inside 
of their heads as sedulously as 
thev now study fashion: if they 
*go in' for sound bodies such as 
natiire intended the mothers of 
the human race to possess; if they 
teacli their cliildren self-respect 
and njspect for authority, Ameri- 
cans of \K)\y?i Avill regard tlieir an- 
cestors of l8lKi as little less than 
vulgar, ignorant heathen." 

Speaking of this a Cliicago dai- 
ly says: "It can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that under society's exact- 



ing demands certain classes of 
women, from a physical point of 
view, are deteriorating Mar- 
riages of convenience are often 
made against the dictates of will. 
And who can doubt that under 
such circumstances the types of 
civilization may deteriorate men- 
tall3% morally and physically." 

We took notes at the World's 
Congress of Social Purit^^, and 
have selected the very choicest 
utterances for publication in next 
number, under the head of Geins 
from the Social Purity Congress. 
They will be the cream of the 
addresses, in the handiest possi- 
ble form. 

Henry Wood, the talented and popu- 
lar author, of Boston, speaking of the 
Christian IJfe, says: "I am thankful 
that I received it, for the world so 
much needs just what it teaches tliat 
1 want to do what I can to aid its cir- 
culation and call attention to it. God 
I^rosper you in your noble, unselfish 
work which so few are well cpialified 
to undertake. The importance of the 
principles which j'ou are striving to 
brin^ into public recognition can 
hardly be exaggerated- -they involve 
the future welfare of the racc.--HEXRY 
Wood." 

The number of letters sent to the 
dead letter office is incredible. Many 
of these would have been returned to 
the writers if their name and address 
had been jjfiven on the envelope ; ord- 
ers are often not filled because either 
the name or address is illeg^ible or 
omitted. Have your name and address 
j)ritited on all your stationery. We 
will print on t^ood stock, and send pre- 
j)aid to any address at the following" 
low i>rices (No. "> while envelopes); 

2o() sheets Note l*aper and 250 En- 
velopes $l.ft5 

KM) of each SO 

I^ar;^er quantities in proportion. 
Agents wanted to solicit printiuja^ to 
whom we olTer favorable term.s. Ad- 
dress, ]. H. Caldwell, 1()S Franklin St. 
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Some Recent Books. 

Koradinc I-,ettera, a g'irl's own book, 
by Dr. A. B. Stockham and Lida Hood 
Talbott. It iwS a series of most interest- 
injp;, unique and helpful letters. It 
contains the latest and best thought 
of Dr. S. on various subjects; the most 
important beine the directions for the 
employment or creative force, direct- 
ing" it to useful works of philanthropy 
and art, instead of wasting* it in sens- 
ual thoughts and actions. ^2.25. Send 
for terms to agents, 277 Madison st. 

Everybody's Law Book is the title of 
the new 768-page work prepared by J. 
Alex. Koones, member of New York 
bar. It enables everyone to be his own 
lawyer, teaching what are your rights 
and how to mainUiin them; when to 
begin or when to shun a law suit; u.se- 
ful information, business forms, use- 
ful to all who have legal business. ^2 
per copy, or send 2-cent stamp for ta- 
ble of contents and terms to agents. 
Benj. W. Hitchcock, 385 0th av.. X Y. 

Aniore, a philosophical novel by 
Mr». Elizabeth Boynton Ilarbert, and 
published by the author, at Kvanston. 
$1.25. 1()()0 copies ordered by a single 
firm. Have read this beautiful book 
with pleasure, because it evinces such 
hig-li aims, and discusses such i)racti- 
cal things in so common -sense a wa}'. . 
Love. pure, wise and true is the true 
panacea for all human misery and in- 
justice, and only as it permeates indi- 
viduals and society can happiness, 
peace and joy come to them. 

"If yt' live after the flesh ye shall 
die." Komans viii, 18. "Now the works 
of flesh are manifest, which are these: 
Adultery, fornication, unclean ness, 
lasciviousness, idolatrv, witchcraft, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings. murders, 
drunkenness, revelings, an<l sucli like; 
of the which I tell yoii before, as I have 
told you in time past, tliat they which 
do such tilings shall not inlierit the 
kingdom of God." Galatians v, ll)-21. 

**Fut ye on tlie Lord Jesus Cliristand 
make no provision for the ilesh to ful- 
fil the lust thereof." Romans xiii, 14. 

In a recent letter Rev. C. K. Walker 
writes: "Dr. Geo. D. Herron's *I*lea 
from the Gospel,' speaking of over- 
coming through the blood of the 
I^anib and the new civilization of tlie 
completer acceptance of Christ for all 



phases of this life, Siiys, 'then children 
shall be no more the accidents of lust, 
but the offspring of ])rayer, and every 
human occupation shall be a com- 
mimion with God.' Pg. K)S. I tliink 
there are others, to us unknown, who 
are finding the scarlet thread of truth, 
and joining in our prayer that the 
standard of life in heaven mav become 
the standard in earth (Matt. 6:10). We 
deny the doctrine of imputed right- 
eousness and clamor for the church to 
take the position that we are no holier 
than we live. Allied with Jesus Christ 
as righteous we 'are righeous even as 
he is righteous*, provided we live 
righteously ; the gospel of Christ 'is 
the power of God unto salvation', and, 
salvation from sin rather than in sin. 
O, for power to make clear the truth of 
God, and to .^ee the Christ-life perme- 
ate wsociety from 'the top-crust' down 
to slumdom and below- even to where 
unclean souls are anywhere this side 
of hell. -C. K. Walkkk. 

The highest possibilities of the race 
depend upon pure and natural sexual 
relations, those governed by mutual 
love, desire and virtuous intelligence. 

Business Notices. 

*C. Gregory, Sandwich, 111., has a pat- 
ent stove-pipe-holding collar that pre- 
vents pipe f)eing pushed far enough 
to shut off the draft. Sample, 25c. 

Parkhill M'f'g Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
make a specialty of toile du- nord, a su- 
perior article of gingham dress goods. 
Samj)les mailed free on application to 
all who mention this paper. 

In our autumn iasuo of '92, wo oallf^d at- 
tention to a $4.00 Liulles' Donffola Kid Boot 
that was mailod post]ial(l to all ]>arts of the 
country, by the Allon Shoe Co., 7 Temple 
Placo, Boston, Mass. We have worn and 
thoroughly t«»9to<l th<»8P <'plel)rat.<»il hoots, 
and most h**ai*tily rci'orameud them to oiir 
readers. Tho manuraeturnrs have lately 
add*^d many new styles and for $2.50 they 
will mall Don^ola Kid or Cloth top»<, in both 
oi>era and common senso, button or lai'H.and 
with or without i»at*'nt leather ti|^8. All they 
need to know is your slzo, width an<l style of 
to»^ anil. heel. If not fully satisflt^d as' to lit 
and quality i\\oy will r»^fund vour money. 
They make ladles' boots in all styles and 
qualities from $1.50 to $5.00 uU fully wnrran- 
to<l to b»> equal to those sold for $2.50 to $8. 
They solicit <'orr«»Hi>onden<"e. Don't fail to 
mention Christian Life when you order. Ed. 
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The Ella Reed Home. 

Ill one i)f nostoii's most pictiircf*que 
suburbs, tluTc lias hiU'ly \}vvn erccU*d 
a coxy liousc. wliidi is set in the midst 
of seven acres of sloi)in;;^ meadows and 
pine woods. Passers-by si^e nothing 
unusual in tlie bnildiiijti: or its sur- 
roun<lin^s, and the knowled*i;"e that 
thej- are the property of a wcnnan ex- 
cites little more than casual interest. 
But the fact tliat that wonuin has 
earned enou<j;"h at the i)oint of a needle 
to purchase tlie house and lot, and the 
use to which thi'y liave been dedicated 
are certainly worthy of consideration. 
The story in itself is not remarkable, 
excei)t that it illustrates the wonder- 
ful pluck, jx'rseverance, and unselfish- 
ness of a nobk- character. 

Miss Cyntha Hates was born in the 
quiet village nf Ki(*hmond. Me. The 
district school ^ave her her education, 
and at sixteen she be;:;'aii tcachinii- in 
the nei^ifhborinix- villa*i"e of J^itehfield. 
She had ini intense <lesire to j^o to 
college, and lf)okedwith lontifin^ cN'es 
toward Mt. Jloly(»kt*. but her ambition 
for a collegiate education was not grat- 
ified, her yearnings bein^ regarded as 
mere whims, brnut::ht into bein^- by 
the absence of her brothers at Cf)lle^"e. 
So she ^ave up her dreams and passed 
fourteen years in the eventful round o£ 
countni' teaching, and at the a^e of 
thjrtj' w«'nt to Hoston and to()k a busi- 
ness college course, anil in 1S78 be^an 
her business career. 

At that time there was much discus- 
sion as to reform in woman's dress, and 
Miss J:Jates saw her opportunity. She 
invested her small capital in material 
for woolen underu-artnents, and liired 
a room up three flights of stairs, at the 
corner of Trem<»nt and Winter streets. 
"And there, "she says. '*I threaded my 
needle an<l went to work." 

Her work was so excellent and her 
personality so j)leasin£r that customers 
whf> found their wav to the hei^"hts in 
which the bnsy woman toiled, were 
sure to come a;;:ain. Slowly but stead- 
ily her bnsiness increased, and the de- 
mand for her wares made it necessary 
for her to emi>loy many helpers, and 
improved knittinti' maeliines were pur- 
chased for the brtter manufacture of 
the material. Six years a^«» a larger 
space was hired in the same building-, 
and the little room overlookintif tlnr 
tree-tops of the connnon was eiilarg-ed 



and there Miss Bates still carries on 
her constantly-increasing" biisines.^i. 

During" all these years of up-hill 
work this observant woman had not 
been shut up within hereslf, but had 
looked about and seen the dark side of 
city life. Kffects of povertj' and intem- 
perance upon innocent little children 
touched her heart, and she longed to 
be able to lessen their misery. 

She relates in a characteristic way 
how bitterly she grew to feel, thinking 
of these things, which ought, she rea- 
soned, to be entirelv luiknown in a land 
of SO many churclies. She was walk- 
ing along Coi)ley Square one autumn 
evening and feeling particularlv dis- 
turbedOver this very question. As she 
passed the church the sweet strains of 
vesper music floated from the org-an 
and she was impelled to enter. By one 
of those mysterious circumstances oft- 
en called chance, the lesson preached 
from the pul])it that night was upon 
the very (p test ion so near her heart. 
Words fell from the lijjs of that w(»n- 
derful speaker that put the matter in 
an entirely new light, and Miss Bates 
realize<l, as never before, her own dutj' 
in helping to make the world happier. 

"And so vou see," she aUvavs savs, 
when ]>raised forgenerosity in making 
lier home at Shanjii a shelter for un- 
fortunate little children, "it is all ow- 
ing to Phillii)s Brooks. If 1 liad not 
heard those earnest words at that ves- 
per service, I might have spent the rest 
of my life in thinking what other jieo- 
l)le ought to do, without making- any 
effort myself." 

At the laying of the cornerstone of 
the home in September, 1892, with im- 
pressive ceremonies. Bishop Brooks 
took part, and one of his last acts be- 
fore his consecration was the christen- 
ing of the twin bo3S who are the be- 
ginning of the small but hai>p5' family 
which this loving, tender-hearted fos- 
teriuother will gather about her. 

Miss Bates calls her house the Ella 
Reed Home, in memory of a beloved 
niece who was in <leepest sympathy 
with the plan, and whose short life was 
one of truest devotion and faithfulness 
to others. It is beautifully situated 
and planned for comfort; it has two 
large i)arlors, into which the sunshine 
pours all day, for the express use of 
the children and their nurses. 

Miss Bates' face reflects her kindly, 
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syinpathi'tic nature. She is sensible, 
practical, and thorou|fhly sincere; her 
business «ucces.s, which has not been 
grained by luck, but by hard work in 
the face of many trying obstacles, is 
something remarkable. She eini)loy8 
thirty women, who find in her a true 
friend, a wise counselor, jind many a 
heart has been li^litened of its lieavy 
burden by the timely assistance of 
this c"eue'rou3, unassuming woman, 
who IS an example for all daughters 
of America.— S. M. Bkowx. 

Literary Progress. 

What is Social Purity-? Mrs. Chand- 
ler. 3c. An very excellent tract. 

The Penusj'lvania Nationalist, J. H. 
Foster, editor, VM'> Filbert St., will be 
sent weeklj', 3 months for .Ic. 

The Step-by-Step Prououncinq: Prim- 
er, by >Irs.K.'JJ. Biirnz. will teach hack- 
frard or lisping children to read clein*- 
ly in half the usual time. Trv it. liilc. 
Burnz & Co., 24 Clinton Place,* X. Y. 

World's Fair Sketch JJook, illustrat- 
ing' and describintr the j)rinci])al 
buildings, with their location, dimen- 
sions, cost, bird's-eye \ iewof grounds, 
etc.; paper .>()c., clolli ^1. Rand Sc iMc- 
Nally. 

Pebbles from the Path of «i Pil^frim, 
by Mrs. H. i^. I-fastint^s. This boOk is 
jiiade up of true stories, mainly theex- 
perieuct*s of the author, answers to 

Erayer, rescue and mission work. H. 
.. Hastings, Host on. 

**Jerry" is an intensely interest int^ 
story with a ^ood moral, elevatiiiy" in- 
fluence runnfn;»^ throu^^h it. Mrs. K. F. 
Pratt, Iowa City, la., author. Paper 
50c.; we commend, and sludl be g"lad 
to supply, it to any of our readers. 

Law of Psj'chic Phenomena, Thom- 
as Jay Hudson; a working hypothesis 
for thes^steniatic stu<iy of h^-pnotism, 
mental therapeutics, etc. One of the 
best and most instructive books on the 
subject. $1.5U. McClur^, Chicajufo. 

Dr. Winslow, of Washington, is still 
actively interested and en^ai^ed in pu- 
rity work. She lias liitelj' issued a new 
edition of Newton's Pre-Xatal Culture, 
an excellent pamphlet of 67 pa^es, 25c. 
Send for it; its information is valuable. 

"Guardian An^el" by Lillian is an 
absorbinti^ story of sensational inter- 
est, placing the claims of Christianity 



against the arginnents of infidelity, to 
the great discredit of the latter. Paper 
:¥.)€.. Ideal l*ub. Co., 21» Clinton ave. 
Albany, X. Y. 

F. B. Dickerson Co., Detroit, Mich., 
issue the latest edition of Dr. Chase's 
popular Keceipt Book, an exclusively 
subscription book. Over 000,001) have 
already been sold, and the publishers 
desire to obtain agents. It is a large, 
handsome volunie, full of valuable, 
practical receipts. .fli.oO. vSend for terms. 

The Journal of Uygeio-Therapy, a 
monthly, devoted to anti-<lrug medica- 
tion, anti-vaccination, anti-dress sla- 
verj', and to general hygienic living, 
and to the treatment of the sick with 
baths, movements, etc. IMiblished by 
Dr. T. V. Gilford, Kokomo. Ind. ^l i>cr 
year, 10t\ single cof)y; s;nnple free. 

Itleal Suggcslion through Mental 
Photography; n restorative system for 
home and private usi*. preceded by a 
stu<ly of the liiws «>f nn'iital healing; 
by Henry Wood, nnlhor of God's Im- 
Hge in Man. K<lw;ird Hurtf»n, etc. Mr. 
Wood is a philosophic, scientific in- 
vestigator, (Hid this beautiful book 
gives the latt\st and best i)ractical in- 
structions in the scii'ncf. Li-e A: Shep- 
ard, Bostt)n. Price. 5?1.'J5. 

Woman. Church ;ind State: a histor- 
ical account of th*- status of women 
through the Christian ages; with rem- 
iniscences of the matrinrchate. By 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. C. IT. Kerr & Co. 
175 Monroe street. 7)7)4: pages, cloth, $12. 
The mistreatment of women here re- 
corded, as now, lias been iind is con- 
trary to the s])iril anil tejichings of 
Christ. Where the love and spirit of 
Christ rule tyranny over woman does 
not exist. 

Demorest's Monthly is one of the 
most charming nnd beautiful publica- 
tions tlijiL reaches us. Thc^ pljite pa- 
jier ustMl gives a softness of nppear- 
ance thiit is refreshing. The great 
fault and serious defect with the most 
of publications for ladies is that their 
foolish fa.shions mar and distort the 
human form, and tend to absorb the 
mind upon the trilling and vain foi- 
bles of outward adornment, while the 
soul is left to starve. We hope soon 
to see such wealthy and iniluential 
philanthropists as DiMuorest give just 
attention to healthful, sensible dress 
for women. The price is $2 per year. 
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Hj'niiiH Xew aud Old, revised by D" 
B. Towner, T. T. Eaton and G. II. Sim- 
mons, iioc. by mail. F. H. Kevell Co.t 
Chicago. 

The Ladies' Home Journal, publish- 
ed by the Curtis Publishiuju: Co., Phil- 
adelJDliia, $1 per year, is one of the most 
popular and attractive of the maga- 
zines. 

Current History, as its name indi- 
cates, is a chronicler of important 
events as thej' occur, each number 
brin|4;"in^ the world's history down to 
date. It is most attractively i^rinted 
and handsomely illustrated. $li a year 
is the subscription price. 

The Review of Reviews is aptly 
termed "the busj- man's mag^azine." It 
selects, boils down, and temptingly 
serves, each month, the latest news in 
everj' branch of human progress. ^^ 
per year, quality and quantity consid- 
ered, is very cheap. 

The American Farmer and Farm 
News, Springfield, C)., is the consolida- 
tion of five farm papers. It is well ed- 
ited, and the various departments con- 
tain much to interest, profit and 
please its thousands of readers. The 
price is 5()c. per year. With Chk. Life 
<5c. per year. Send for sample. 

Dr. Foote's Health Monthly is a wor- 
thj' publication, deserving more than 
ordinary praise. It is very ablj' edit- 
ed, well printed, interesting and valu- 
able. While disclaiming religion it is 
not irreligious, but in every way man- 
ifests the true spirit of Christian char- 
ity. It is 5()c. per year, and we shall 
be pleased to send it, clubbed with 
Chk. I^ife, for 7.1c. i>er j^ear. 

The Law of Laws, by S. P. Wait is a 
late book issued by the Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., Hoston. it contains 2.tO 
well-written pa^es upon the origin, 
nature and destiny of the soul. *'lt is 
offered as a contribution to the 
thought of that unnumbered fraterni- 
ty of si>irits whose numbers are fotind 
wherever souls are sensitive to the im- 
pact of the truth and feel another's 
burden as their own." 

The Arena is still in tlie front rank 
of the monthlies, and its editorials are 
as itne in diction as they are earnest 
and practical in advocating reform 
upon advance<l and uni)opular lin(»s. 
That a whisky manufacturer is per- 
mitted to defend his nefarious busi- 



ness in a well-written article, and that 
another unknown writer, under the 
puise of fiction, is given a place for an 
irreverent, unjust and scandalous ti- 
rade against an earnest and zealous 
body of Christians, indicates that the 
Arena, in its liberality', has reached 
the danger line of inconsistency. An- 
archy and murder are as deserving of 
defense as the damnable business of 
dram selling, and highway robbery is 
as honorable as the traducing- of char- 
acter. We trust the Arena will, repair 
these breaches in its record. $5 per 
year, and well worth the price. 

Mental Life and Culture: Essays 
and Sketches, by Julia Duhring", edit- 
ed by her brother, Louis A. Diiliring. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It contains '250 pages divided into 46 
interesting chapters. From the chap- 
ter devoted to "Training Children*' we 
copy the following: 

"F'ine clothes, handsome houses, fast 
horses, princely yachts, athletic 
games, and above all, money, are by 
most young people infinitely better 
understood, therefore more valued, 
than bodily soundness and high- 
breeding." The cause for this is de- 
clared to be natural. It is inherited, 
and effectively taught, by example at 
least, on all sides, if a man lias wealth 
comparatively few care to ask if he 
came by it honestly, if they may but 
bask in the glare of his presence. The 
3'oung unconsciously imbibe such 
pernicious precepts. "Children," the 
author says, "are as strongly marked 
with individuality as their progeni- 
tors;" but this fact **is practically ig- 
nored." It touches upon numerous 
phases of life and duty. Among tliese 
is a chapter on "Public School Kxani- 
i nations an Injury." It declares that 
"The true aim of education is not to 
outshine others, but to do fairly by 
one's own abilities. It is to advance 
day by day, swiftly if possible, steadi- 
ly at all hazards, with a given task. . . . 
L'lider teaching as now carried on 
thrre are many sham students, very 
few genuine ones." The chapter on 
'•Dull People's Wit" will prove verj- 
comforting and helpful to many, and 
lead to the development of latent pow- 
ers. It is a valuable book, worthy oi 
careful i)erii}*al an<l study. 

"Pre-Xatal Influences" a tract con- 
taining most valuable in formation. 5c. 
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Public Opinion. 

n unpopular subjeot, I know, 
fight against man's strongest 
but you havo truth and right 
side, and, therefore must suc- 
rs. Dr. Dio Lewis. 

1 full sympathy with the prin- 
ight in TuE CuBiSTiAN Life . I 
the human family is weakening 
through lust. How many wives 
d by cruel, ungodly husbands 
untimely graves. — Rev. U. A. 
ton, Minn. 

3. T. XJ. workei writes: **In my 
ITS ' travel and work I have met 
y families living up to the prin- 
u advocate and conclude that 
nty of them are more affection- 
each other. I believe perfect 
promotes health and happiness 
)ases family affection . 

received package of your most 
papers and have tried to dis- 

lem judiciously It is a good 

are doing. Many good people 

a, '^hese papers are excellent 

tly needed.'' God bless you in 

:. — Mrs. G. C. Smith, Spring- 

^'Ompiler of Woman in Sacr^ 

Hit knowledge of the laws of 
a Christian standpoint is the 
tage of every boy and girl, 
which we send them out to 
ous influences to run chances of 
;e from a vicious and vitiating 
it. — Mrs. A. G. Lord, a public 
Dr many years and minister of 
el. 

are inadequate to express my 
) to God for sending me one of 
isTiAN Life weeklies about nine 
igo. I came across it provi- 
.... I wanted earnestly to know 
and here it was so simple, com- 
le and Christ-like that I had to 
or reject the Bible . God speed 
lur noblest of efforts to redeem 
:ry from that insiduoiis enemy, 
ften mistakenly called love . I 
ly take one share in vour Asso- 
-B. This valued friend has 
>ne to four shares, yearly, since 



Men are more frightened by words to- 
day than by ideas. If one can but couch 
his thought in acceptable forms it will be 
received in quarters where, did he utter 
it squarely, he would be cast out as evil. 
—Frances E. Willard, in May Arena. 

The way to obtain recognition is to go 
ahead ; to quietly, persistently make one's 
self worthy of it. If it comes, well and 
good; if it does not come, it is something 
to prove one's self worthy of it.=Afaria 
Mitchell, LLJ). 

"Aristippus and uEschines having 
quarrelled, Aristippus came to his op- 
ponent, and said, '^^schines, shall we be 
friends?" "Yes," he replied, with all my 
heart." "But renfember," said Aristip- 
pus, "that I being older than you, oo 
make the first motion." "Yes," replied 
.^chines, **and therefore I conclude you 
are the worthiest man, for I begau the 
strife and you began the peace." 

"Every ideal is the key of a long enigma." 

"The mind must have for ballast the clear 
conception of duty, if it is not to fluctuate 
between levity ana despair." 

"Those who have the most frivolous idea 
of sin are iust those who suppose that there 
is a fixea gulf between good people and 
others." 

Physicians' and Surgeons' Soap for sale at 
182 State St., room 61. j. R. Howe, office 
hours from 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. A pure 
Soap. Cleanses and purifies the complex- 
ion. Cures all eruptions of the skin. Ex- 
cellent shaving soap or for dental purposes. 

10 to 50 per Cent to Members. 

To each person who takes one or more 
$5-Shares in The Christian Life Associa- 
tion we give the privilege of having ten 
yearly subscriptions sent to any addresses 
they may desire, for eacli share. 

Additional subscriptions and all our own 
publications may be had at 60 per cent dis- 
count. 

All money, orders, etc., should be sent 
direct to us, and money orders and drafts 
drawn on Chicago. Residence and office of 
publication: Morton Park, Cook co., III. 
Chicago office: 108 Franklin St., Chicago. 

jg^Don't omit the street and No. if the 
Chicago address is used. 

J. B. CAT.DWELL. 
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Social Purity. 



Advjuhokd 

ViBWB 

i>n ililK important qaestlou. AdvocatInK a aln- 
vIk standard of moralH, and parity In, tm well aa 
outof marrlaire. Celibacy not advocated, but 
iba Ijest i>o80ible conditions declared desiranle 

ErecedentB to parontaKe. The rlehts of mother- 
ood maintained. Price, 6c. AddresK this paper. 



Progressive— Feariess—Spicy— Reliable 

Subscription, $1 per Year. 

AdTOcates the Referendum, the Initiative and the 

Imperative Mandati: as a basis for Practical 

NatioDallsm. 

Cor. Beaver and Pearl St., New York City. 



The attention of editors and new-spaper 
men is directed to the contents and subject 
matter ol* this number. Any reference 
to this and kindred subjects which they 
miuke, if sent to us, will be appreciatedf, 
and the favor reciprocat«d. To those who 
will insert the following adv. two or more 
times and send us marked copies we will 
send prepaid a year's numbers of Christian 
Life to any address desired: 



Every Person Tr^. s"!^^ 

fnlifo and ^the best inheritance for his poster- 
ity, should Investigate the principles of The 
Christian Life, a 3-2-pagc quarterly, devoted to 
correct teachinff upon social questions, hereflity, 
pre-natal influences, the riKhts motherhood, 
etc. 600 per year. Sample pages free. J. B. 
Caldwell. Morton Park, HI. 

The Woman who Dares, by Ursula N. Oestefeld. 
t\.K. Lovell. Oestefeld A Co., 126 E. 23d, N. Y. 

'J his book clearly shows the bondage of woman 
and the consequent degradation of man: it also 
•hows the way to freedom and high spiritual at- 
tainments. In a letter to the editor the author 
eavs. "Woman should become a mother because 
she wills and not because she must." It la an In- 
splrini; book. 

New Power of New Age. lOo, 

Mystery of Hitherto and Beyond» 15c 

Lost Name, 10c. 

These three pamphlets by Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason 
treat upon questions roost vital and essential to 
truest happincHfl and the divine rights of mother- 
hood aud childhood. 

What wo have to Do, Elnesbury, 30c: excellent. 

Vital Force. 5«>c. By Dr. E. P. Miller. First rate 

■ m - - _ ii_ . II • 

pRtNTiNQ OF All. Kinds. 
The editors of this paper will be glad 
to make estiinatos on auy printing that 
may bo wanted. Books, pamphlets, eir- 
cnlar, and commercial work. Our motto 
is Good work, reasonable profit aud cash 
business. Special attention to mail or- 
ders. Give us a trial order. 



Holy MarrlaBe; "ThaParftetGoodin Wedloek, arlhs 

Way of Cod in Hivly Mamoire." % 

"SolentlflO Marrlase; • trcatlte founded apon the 

disroveries and temchinKv of Wilhani Byrd Powell, M. D." 

There two tracts were wTitt«*n by Re». Je»e H. Jones, Ccaifl 
minister. North AlMiiyum. Mass , arnt i*uhluhe<l by E. B. Poola. 
8r . M.D., New York. N. Y., the first in l^S-.^ the aocond In 
lRS»>-7. They df'al in athorouKh. pur*, acientifi^ manner witb 
the whole iubjert of marnrge: and (tire tlie foundation for the 
complete solution of the problem of "the mott difficult reform 
the world will e^er kvc." The ;>riee ii lu eta. each. Addreu tlM 
publisher as above. 



PerfectPianoChair 

An adjustabe chair with spring back, 
f^ivinjr support where it's needed. Your 
daufrhter needs it at her piano, your sten- 
ocrapher at her typewriter. Photo-Cata- 
log free. BLACKMER BROS. & CO. 
Room 47 Gettysburg Bidg. CHICAGO. 

"It rests the back" 




THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

The Quarterly contains 32 or more pages 
each issue, 4 issues constituting a year. 

50c. per year. loc. per copy. Sample 
free. 

The object of the publication is to pro- 
mote purity in the home and nation, to se- 
cure to ort'spring the right to be well born| 
to promote nappincss, prosperity, peace ana 
pure love. 

Purity of life is an essential element of 
Christianity. The proper education of the 
entire people regarding the genuine im- 
provement of the numan race, and the cul- 
ture of mind and soul is one of the most 
important questions that can engage the at- 
tention of philanthropists and humanitari- 
ans. We welcome thought on the subject. 
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To All Who Believe in the Rights of Mother- 
hood, the Rights of Children, and the 
Happiness and Purity of Home. 

Since July, 1887 we have been publishing 
The Christian Life in the interest of what 
we think are foundational principles, that 
must precede the highest and best devel- 
opment of all that is good and desirable in 
humanity. 

It appears to us that right generation, 
spiritual, mental and physical, transcends 
every other interest in importance, and is 
indeed the only means that will secure 
equal and exact justice to all; and it also 
seems that the great hindrance to the ac- 
complishment of this work is the igno- 
rance and misinformation that exists in 
the minds of nearly all concerning the im- 
portance of purity and the imperative need 
of right thinking, speaking and acting in 
regard to all that pertains to reproduction. 

Among the mass of incorrect teaching 
none is more proliflc of evil than the mis- 
inten^retation held and practiced by the 
church, that degrades the position of wo- 
man, and sanctions the worst of social 
vices, if performed under protection of a 
marriage ceremony. Such teaching and 
practice are directly contrary to the spirit 
and teachings of Christ. 

Our aim from the beginning has been to 
disseminate correct physiological truth 
and right and just interpretation of scrip- 
ture, until the truth of purity shall so per- 
meate the minds of the people that right 
living will be the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. 

Up to June 25th. 1892, we had issued 21 
numbers of the quarterly, and 230 num- 
bers of the weekly, each from two to ten 
thousand copies. These have been sent to 
every state and territory in the union, and 
to many foreign countries. Reports re- 
ceived from all quarters indicate that great 
g-Qod has been accomplished, and that 
greater good would result from wider cir- 
culation of purity literature. 

The expenses of the work have thus far 
been partly met by subscription receipts 
and the contributions of members. The 



rest, to the extent of some $500 per year, 
has been borne by the publishers. They 
would be willing" to continue this arrange* 
ment, but it is impracticable and impossi- 
ble to carry on the work and at the same 
time do justice to business obligations 

Unless the work can be made fully self- 
sustaining, it will be necessary for us to 
temporarily neglect it, unti^ we can earn 
outside a sufficient amount to carry 't on 
and meet our necessary expenses. 

We must have a large increase of sub- 
scriptions, and this we hope to secure 
through an increase in the number of mem- 
bers, who see the need of our publication 
and will actively co-operate with us. If 
we should give 50 per cent, yearly cash 
dividends, we would soon have plenty of 
money. Yet how superior to mere pecu- 
niary rewanl is the rich harvest to be reapt 
from sowing the truth in regard to the 
rights of the coming generation, the 
rights of motherhood, and the purity and 
happiness of the home! The good to be 
thus accomplised can not be estimated in 
dollars and cents. We have only to con- 
tem.plate the influence of a good, true 
home, and to contnist it with that of its 
opposite, to realize what it means to win 
people to purity and uprightness of life. 

No greater reward can be offered than 
the good to be accomplished. We invite 
your co-operation, and hope to have you 
take one or more shares. 

No great and truly noble person can be 
born of a tyrannical, ignorant father, or 
a degraded, enslaved mother. Tlie highest 
inherita-nce to offspring ran only ,come 
from a union of mutual supreme affection, 
where true love is the rule of life, where 
vitality is conserved, and no natural law 
violated. When these conditioni shall 
prevail the results will be marvelous. By 
obedience to wise and just laws set forth 
in Christian Life, a generation would re- 
sult surpassing the highest attainments 
that have heretofore been reached, in vir- 
tue, wisdom, spiritual, mental and bodily 
vigor — in all that goes to make perfected, 
ennobled manhood and womanhood. 
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The more widely these truths can be 
spread, the more people will be etTected, 
and the greater will be the happiness, pros- 
perity tmd strength of humanity. 

If you have any suggestions to propose 
respecting purity work we shall be very 
glad to receive and consider tliem. 

We Jisk for ^1.000 for the total expenses 
of tlie vear. This amount could be secured 
by 200 shares, and would enable us to more 
than double the influence of the paper. 

We are pleased to state that 60 yearly 
shares have already been generously sub- 
scribed, leaving less than ^700.00 of the de- 
sired amount to be raised. A part of this 
will be realized from subscriptions, so that 
about 100 more yearly shares will make 
the desired amount. We hope to surpass 
this estimate, but $1000 is the least amount 
we think practicable to figure upon. It is 
expect«il that each share holder shall re- 
ceive the full amount of his shares in sub- 
scriptions, to be sent to such subscribers as 
he may secure. 

Herewith will be found a blank form to 
be filled out and returned to us. We shall 
be glad to have each friend of purity, of 
the nobility of fatherhood, the sacredness 
of motherhood, the divine rights of child- 
hood, the prosperity of the home, the ele- 
vation of marriage, of a thorough social 
reform that will raise the fallen, and re- 
store in the lowest, most degraded, the di- 
vine image, and place all humanity on the 
pathway to highest usefulness, truest hap- 
piness and noblest attainments, co-ope rat« 
witli us and take as many shares as possi- 
ble. 



'*An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure." Wo advocate preventive 
measures, llirough best i)ossil)le conditions, 
right living, purity and true love. 

*'An ounc'e of preform is worth a ton of 
reform." — Ethics of Marriage. 

Reform work tliat fails to reach the most 
fruitful source of evil — wrong prenatal in- 
fluences—can never att^iin highest success. 

A i)Hrvertod sexuality poisons life at its 
fountain, and produces evil and evil ten- 
dencies beyond computation. 



"Heaven has come to our home since 
we adopted the principles of The Curistian 
Life." 

•*I know of a family here who have nine 
children and all born upon the line advoca- 
ted by The Chrlstian Life. These cliildren 
never had a day's sickness, nor have they 
ever had a doctor in the family. They do 
not driuk coffee, use tobacco, oV take other 
stimulants. Their influence upon other 
boys in their school has been very marked. 
They impress other children that they will 
grow to be larger men and women by not 
indulging in stimulants. They are taught 
in their home about their true nature, and 
their home is a happy one. 

*'I also know of two other children bom 
under this same law. Father and mother 
are verj' happy people. Wife and I live 
upon this line of teaching and find that 
it makes our home more tlian doubly hap- 
py than on the other, and cheerfulness is 
the result of such living.*' 

The foregoing was duly subscribed and 
sworn to. Name on request. 

A valued friend who has generously sub- 
scribed five yearly shares, writes: 

'*I consider myself in the good cause for 
life. It is better than gold. I am not a 
rich man; I work hard for every dollar I 
have, but will .spare all I can for the cause 
of a pure life."— C. P. C. 

• 'I have tested Christian Life doctrine 
and find it good for both soul and body. I 
bless God for it. It is victory over sin.— 
(Mr.) J. G. RiAGH. 

"I heartily t'oncur with the principles in 
every particular."— Dr. Kate C. BusHNEU* 

**In all my ten years of labor for the fal- 
len 1 have never ?ound anything equal to 
your paper for real practical work." — Mrs. 
A. L. PurNDiJ:, late Sup't Anchorage Mis'n. 

*'Yoiir idea of social purity is correct." 
Dr. Melville C. Keith, 50 vears' practice. 

Dr. Kate Lindsay, of the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sanitarium, gives us hearty suppori. 

••We were favorably impressed, and have 
a father and sister, both experienced phy- 
sicians, who strongly endorse the doctrine 
in their ])ra<'tice. Another reliable physi- 
cian of our ac(piaintance endorses it. — ^M*"- 
L. C. IIanley. editorial in Firebrand. 

'•Your work is on the line of the highest 
and iioliest reform tlie world ever saw." 

Miss Willard says that the purity work 
is the irreatest reform tlie world will ever 
see. The editor of the Arena, B. O. Flow- 
er, said editorially. "No hottop, more hu- 
mane, or more n«.^e»lefl rnforni was ever 
undertaken than that bv Mr. Caldwell. 

■ 

The ai)ove are a few of tlie thousands of 
good words receiveil. 
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CHARACTER FORMATION. 

The Secret of Character Building*, by- 
John B. DeMotte. $1. S. C. Griggs & 
Co.. Chicago. This book ought to be 
put into the hands of such persons as 
are inclined to trust to luck in charac- 
ter formation. The author wisely and 
clearly forces upon our attention the 
fact of the physical basis of character 
and the necessity of forming right 
habits of nerve reaction. It is calcula- 
ted to make a good many people think 
and will be of special service to young 
people inclined to sentimental views 
of goodness. The scientific informa- 
tion it contains regarding the forma- 
tion of character is too often over- 
looked by people in general. He makes 
it very clear that "wild oat sowing" is 
a verj' dangerous pastime for young 
nien^ just as demoralizing as it would 
be to young women. He clearly en- 
forces what HhoiUd l)e a self-evident 
truth, tliat !>oys should be as carefully 
reare<l, shielded and directed as girls. 
His main argument is the physical 
basis of character, based upon the 
power and persistency of habit. "The 
physical basis of a virtuous life is", he 
says, "a network of trunk lines where 
the incoming waves of stimulation, on 
reaching the central hemispheres of 
the brain, tind there well-worn tracks, 
with switches already set, leading to 
the God-given higher possessions of 
the soul—holy memories, pure imag- 
inations, consecrated ambition, right- 
eous judgment, and a Will, wliose 
nerve connection with these higher 
faculties is so perfect that at once, un- 
less the line of dutj' i)resents compli- 
cations requiring consideration, the 
commands for right conduct are st*nt 
through the outgoing nerve tracks 
and instantly obeyetl." The niin<ls of 
the youth, after running in grooves of 
vice, are unfitted for lives of nobleness 
and purity; and if virtue is ever reach- 
ed, it must be !>y careful, paintrtaking 
and p«»rsistent efforts in chancritig the 
lines that lead to vice to those that 
shall lead to virtue. The necessity of 
early care and direction of childhood 
b(!Comes at once apparent, and >Ir. De- 
JMotte rert>nimends wiseChristian care 
from earlit'st childliood. We com- 
mend tile book to parents and teach- 
ers and to others iu^'*rested in the pro- 
gress of humanity, ^hose who recog- 
nvAr. the laws of horclity, while not de- 
spising the need of careful culture and 



direction, most clearly Bee that theae 
trunk lines for virtue or vice may be—' 
indeed are — transmitted, and that upon 
the pre-natal influence received, de- 
pends in great degree the ease of a vir- 
tuous life. The author has done a wor- 
thy service; teaching the need of repen- 
tance and divine aid, he has brought 
to mind the fact that each person has 
a work to do in character formation 
that can not be done for him. 

Mrs. Jenness-Miller's Mother and 
Babe, a portfolio of instruction for wo- 
men before and after the coming of 
baby. It has chapters on Motherhood 
a Natural Function; Baby's Right to 
be Well Born; When W'omen should 
Refuse Motherhood; Dress, Diet and 
Kxercise During Pregnancy; The Su- 
preme Moment; Dress for Baby; Com- 
mon Sense in the Care of Mother and 
Baby. It also contains diagrams and 
cut pai^er patterns for mother during 
pregnancy, adjustable undergarnientd 
and dress with drapery; cut paper pat- 
terns for baby, etc. Here is an extract 
from this excellent book: "It has often 
seemed to me that motherhood is rob- 
bed of much of its charm by the un- 
sightly way in which women endeavor 
to disguise their condftion. I shall be 
glad when we learn to look upon ex- 
pectant motherhood as a holy and 
lieautiful consecration, when women 
shall no longer shrink from public ob- 
servation, or fear the rough, low joke. 
I believe that it rests with women to 
silence vulgar suggestions by their 
own dignity of bearing at this time, 
and I do not think that it is too much 
to hope that in a state of higher civili- 
zation men will reverentl>' remove 
their hats to even stranger women who 
are expecting so holj' a consummation 
of womanhood. The first step toward 
purity of public sentiment is, I think, 
tlie establishment of a suitable dre!>B 
which will be generally recognized as 
refined and not offensive to good tasie. 
and therefore as not unduly conspicu- 
ous or unpleasantly suggestive." 

Motherhood can not be honored 
as it slionld he until the highest func- 
tions of the marrii'd relation are coii- 
s« 'Crated to cri-ative purposes. This 
would render tnoilu-rhood truly hon- 
orabU-, and i)nl»lie sentiment would 
readily sn n*( OLinizi' it. Price $2. We 
can furnish to C\ I.ii'K subscribers aia 
discount. Writi' us for terms. 

Jenness-MilUr, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 5, Disease Without a Name. An Open Let- 
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Abnormal Appetite. Old Sal. Social Purity, Miss 
VVillarrl. 

No. 8, Valuable Medical Testimony. Foeticide^ 
Cause and Cure. 
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Wives. 

No. 10. Address. Questions Answered. Preserv- 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Much interest has been at various times expressed in the question 
of the effect of a university course of study on the health of women, 
and many statements both favourable and unfavoumble have been 
made about it. But authentic and detailed information as to ob- 
served facts can scarcely be said to have existed hitherto in England 
on this subject. It is true that those of us who had carefully watched 
the growth of the women's colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, and 
were intimately acquainted with large numbers of the students and 
had followed their careers, had decided views on the matter, and to 
us it seemed that the alarm so often expressed was groundless; or to 
speak more accurately, that though harm might in individual cases 
be done by study — just as it might by balls or lawn-tennis — this 
harm was of an accidental, not necessary character, and might easily 
be avoided by reasonable care. But our view was formed on a general 
impression; it might be said that we were unduly affected by the 
favourable cases, — by the delicate girls to whom our attention had neces- 
sarily been directed and whom we had seen pass through their college 
course uninjured and sometimes distinctly benefited in health, — by 
the healthy wives and mothers whom we saw around us ; and it might 
even be said that we were biassed by a desire to arrive at a favourable 
conclusion. In any case general impressions founded on experience, 
though more valuable than general impressions not founded on ex- 
perience, are but impressions still, and it appeared to us eminently 
desirable to check and test them by actual statistics as soon as 
possible. 

In 1887 sufl&cient time seemed to have elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the Colleges, and a suflScient number of students to have 
completed their course to make it worth while to undertake a sta- 
tistical enquiry into their health. Accordingly a Committee was 
formed consisting of Mrs Latham, formerly Mistress of Qirton College, 
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Miss G. E. M. Jackson, formerly a student of Girton College, Cambridge, 
Miss Alice Gardner, formerly a student and then resident lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Miss I. T. Don, formerly a student and 
afterwards assistant to the Principal at Somerville Hall, Oxford, and 
Miss M. E. Benson, formerly a student of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxfoixi, 
with myself as secretary. The Committee have received valuable help 
and suggestions from the Principals of the Colleges and Halls at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford included in the enquiry, and from others. In par- 
ticular, in the somewhat laborious work of tabulating the answers 
received, much assistance has been given by friends and especially by 
Miss Alice Johnson, vdthout whose help the work would hardly have 
been accomplished even at this late date. 

The first duty of the Committee was to draw up a schedule of 
questions to be addressed to former students. In this we were greatly 
assisted by a similar enquiry which was conducted some yeai*s ago in 
America, and the results of which were published in 1885*. Through 
the kindness of American friends we obtained copies of the schedule 
of questions used there, and we framed our own to a gi*eat extent on 
the same model. We decided, however, after much consideration to 
omit some veiy important questions which had been put in America, 
as to details of health, mainly because enquiry led us to believe that 
the reluctance of many people to answer them would so far reduce 
oiir returns as to more than counterbalance the value of the additional 
information received. The direct questions as to health were thus 
reduced to the enquiry "Has your health been a excellent, b good, 
c fair, d poor, e bad, between the ages of 3 and 8 years, 8 and 14 
years, 14 and 18 years, at the time of entering College, during College 
life, and since leaving College?" and an invitation to give par- 
ticulars of any disorder from which the person enquired of might 
have suffered. 

It is of course impossible to secure absolute uniformity of standard 
in the estimates of their health made by different people in oixier to 
answer our question. We considered, however, firstly, that by requiring 
our informants to divide health into as many as five degrees 
(excellent, good, fair, poor, bad), an approximation to uniformity 
would be secured; secondly, that on the whole divergences from an 

> Health Statistics of Women College Graduates. Beport of a Special Committee of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnie, Annie G. Howes, Chairman; together with 
Statistical Tables ooUated by the Biassachusetts Bmreau of Statistics of Labor. Boston : 
Wright and Potter Printing Co., 18, Post Office Square. 1S85. 
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ideal scale would be as much in one dii^ection as in the other — that 
about as many people for instance would call excellent health good 
as would call good health excellent — so that the average would be 
but little affected by the differences of view ; and thirdly that at any 
rate the same standard would be kept in view by each person in 
describing her health at different periods of her life, so that we should 
obtain a tolerably correct view of any changes in her health. 

The remaining sections of the schedule consisted of enquiries as to 
family health, as to individual history before going to College, as to 
conditions of College life, and as to history after leaving College ; the 
object of which was mainly to throw light on the causes that might 
have affected health. We concluded with an invitation to the student 
answering to give any further explanations required in her special 
case, and to offer any suggestions which might tend in her opinion 
to raise the physical standard in her own College. The American 
schedule was in these sections altered somewhat to suit our English 
conditions, but their plan sufficiently adhered to for purposes of com- 
parison. We also introduced some additional questions, which might, 
it was thought, throw further light on the causes of good or bad 
health. The exact questions asked will be found at full length in 
Appendix A. 

Besides the schedule of questions relating to her own health, a 
similar schedule of questions (omitting those about College life) was 
sent to each student, to be filled in for the sister nearest to her in 
age, whether older or younger, who had attained the age of 21 and 
had not been to College; or should she have no sister fulfilling these 
conditions, to be filled in for the first cousin nearest her in age who 
fulfilled them. In this way we have obtained a parallel series of 
statistics with which to compare those about the students ; — a feature 
in our enquiry which we think greatly adds to its value. By selecting 
sisters and cousins as the subject of the second set of statistics, we 
have secured that they shall relate to women of about the same age 
as the students, and having lived in approximately similar conditions, 
with the one exception of College life ; and by rigidly defining which 
sisters and cousins it was to be, we have prevented any selection on 
grounds connected with health. One point as regards these statistics 
about sisters needs noting. We deliberately left it to the option of 
the students whether they should themselves fill in the schedules for 
their sisters, or should ask the sisters to do so, because we felt that in 
many cases the additional difficulty introduced by requiring the sisters 
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to do it would prevent the information being sent to us. In the 
majority of cases the students have themselves filled them in for their 
sisters and often without consultation with the latter, so that the in- 
formation is in a sense at second hand, — or rather is given from an 
external instead of an internal point of view. One result is that the 
reports about sisters are less complete than those about the students 
themselves, but I see no reason to think that they are less trustworthy 
as far as they go. 

The schedules were sent out in April, 1887, accompanied by a 
printed letter in which the object of the enquiry was explained, and 
the importance of unbiassed information urged. This letter will be 
found in Appendix B. 

In June, 1887, it was agreed to include those students who were 
then leaving College, or who had then completed a three years* course. 
These have been kept apart from the others in the tables, because in 
their case there was little or no interval between their leaving College 
and sending in their reports. 

In the autumn of 1887, when about 482 answers had been re- 
ceived, a fresh appeal with fresh copies of the schedules were sent to 
all those who had not yet answered, except those who lived so far 
away as Australia and New Zealand. The letter sent on this second 
application will be found in Appendix C. 

I now proceed to explain to whom the schedules of questions were 
sent, and what returns have been counted. The American statistics 
were collected from the graduates of twelve Colleges and Universities 
included in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, under whose auspices 
the statistics were collected. This association aims at admitting only 
those Colleges which attain a certain standard, and there is sufficient 
uniformity in the system pursued in them to make it possible to class 
them all together. But in England the state of things is more com- 
plicated and more anomalous. The Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford do not give degrees to women, though they admit women 
to the examinations for degrees in honours, and though women 
may share in almost all the educational advantages of the place. 
On the other hand the University of London, which — owing to 
the length of time the examinations have been open to women, 
and the number of women who have availed themselves of them — 
is the most important of those which confer degrees on women, is 
not a university at all in the sense in which the word is usually 
understood, but only an examining board, which takes no account of 
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when, where, or how the candidates who present themselves for ex- 
amination have obtained their education. The educational course 
involved in preparing for a London degree is therefore of an ex- 
ceedingly indefinite kind ; it is often pursued in the evenings while 
other work is carried on in the day; at least part of it is often 
carried on while still at school ; and intervals of many years may 
elapse between the preliminary and intermediate and between the 
intermediate and final examinations. It would obviously be of little 
advantage to compare the effects on health of such a course as this, 
with those of the definite periods of study involved in the education 
given at Cambridge and Oxford. In fact it may almost be said that 
in England university education for women is dissociated from uni- 
versity degrees. This is not strictly true, for University College^ 
London, admits women to its lectures in preparation for the London 
degree, and at Owens College, Manchester, and elsewhere some pro- 
vision is made for women preparing for the degrees of the Victoria 
University. Moreover there are certain Colleges for women, — as Bedford 
College, Westfield College at Hampstead, and now also Holloway 
College and others \ — where women may reside and study and are 
prepared for London degrees, and these might be compared with the 
Colleges at Cambridge and Oxford; but the great difference in the 
examinations would have made classification somewhat difficult, and 
the addition to our numbers obtained by including these students 
would have been comparatively small We decided therefore to con- 
fine our enquiries to students of Newnham and Girton Colleges at 
Cambridge and of Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls at Oxford. 

The students of these Colleges naturally fall into four classes. 

(1) First, and for our purposes most important, is the class of 
students who have resided for three years or more and have read for 
examinations for degrees in honours, that is for Tripos examinations at 
Cambridge and for Final Honour Schools (including with these the 
Women's examination, which exists in some subjects not represented in 
the Final Honour Schools but the standard of which is supposed to be the 
same) at Oxford. These will be described as Honour Students. Women 
who took Tripos examinations informally before they were formally 
open to them are included. So also are a small number of students 
who were examined, but failed to obtain honours, as it is assumed that 
in their case any strain involved in preparing for the examination would 

^ This is not of course an exhaustive statement of the opportunities for academic 
education enjoyed by women. 
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be as great as if they had succeeded in theii* eflfort. In the American 
enquiry, the students were asked whether they studied but little, 
moderately or severely. We did not put this question because we 
believed that very different standards would be adopted by different 
persons in this matter. But probably our Honour students may for 
present purposes be compared with those who reported themselves to 
have studied severely in America. 

(2) The second class of students consists of those who resided and 
studied for three years or more, but either did not read for any 
examination, or not for Honours. These will be described as three- 
year students. 

(3) The third class of students resided for two years and will be 
described as two-year students. 

(4) The fourth class resided for one year and will be described as 
one-year students. But we have excluded from our table American 
students who resided for one year only, of whom there have been 
thirteen, because many of these had previously passed through a more 
complete College course in America and some of those who were kind 
enough to answer our questions, filled in their schedules with particulars 
of the American course instead of the English one. To have included 
these would have introduced more complication into our tables than 
seemed desirable, so the best plan appeared to be to leave out all 
Americans who had resided for only one year. 

There are at Cambridge and Oxford three terms in the year. 
Students who resided for less than three terms are omitted altogether': 
students who resided for four terms have been counted with one-year 
students ; for five or seven terms with two-year students ; and for eight 
terms or more with three-year students. 

The addresses of a small number of students who had resided for a 
year or more could not be ascertained. This was the case with about 
five Newnham students, and two or three Girton students. These have 
not been counted, nor have four others whose schedules were returned 
to us from the dead letter office. It is probable that others never 
reached the persons for whom they were intended, though they were 
not returned to the post office, but this must of course remain un- 
certain. 

^ Sohedoles were in several cases inadvertently sent to students who had resided for 
less than three terms, because they were not distinguished from others in the lists used, 
and to those of them who fiUed in their schedules we feel as much obliged as if the results 
had been used in the tables. They have not moreover been merely put aside, but any 
remarks of value, or opinions expressed, have been duly noted. 
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After making the above-mentioned deductions the numbera we had 
to deal with were as follows : 



Table I. 

Number of Students to whom questions were sent and number who 

answered. 







Namber who 

might hftTe sent 

returns 


Namber who 

did send 

returns 


Peroentege of 

those who 

might have 

sentretams 

who did so 




Is 


5 


1 


Is 


5 


1 




Newnham Ck>llege 

Fonnded in 

1871 


Honour students 
other three year students 
Two-year students ^ 
One-year students 

All Newnham students 


105 
28 
92 

109 


31 
3 
8 
4 


136 

31 

100 

113 

380 

136 

29 

8 

3 


100 
24 
79 
91 


30 
3 
5 
4 


130 
27 

84 
95 


95-59 
8710 
8400 
8407 




334 


46 


294 


42 


336 


88*42 


Girton College 

Founded in 

1869 


Hononr students 
Other three year students 
Two-year students 
One-year students 

All Girton students 


118 

25 

7 

3 


18 
4 
1 


93 

18 

4 

1 


18 
3 


111 

21 

4 

1 

137 


81-62 
72-41 




153 


23 


176 


116 


21 


77-84 


Lady Margaret 

Hall 

Founded in 

1879 


Honour students 
Other three year students 
Two-year students * 
One-year students 

All Lady Margaret students 


10 

7 

14 

20 


2 
3 


12 
7 

17 
20 


10 

6 

12 

16 


1 
3 


11 

6 

15 

16 

48 

15 
5 

14 
7 

41 

562 


91-66 


61 


5 


56 

18 

5 

16 

12 


44 


4 


85-71 


Somerville Hall 

Founded in 

1879 


Honour students 
Other three year students 
Two-year students ' 
One-year students 

All SomerWlle students 


12 

3 

15 

10 


6 
2 
1 
2 


9 

3 

13 

7 


6 
2 

1 


83-33 




40 


11 


51 
663 


32 


9 


80-39 


All Colleges 




578 


85 


486 


76 


84-77 



The Percentage of returns from all Honom- students is 
The Percentage of returns from Honour and other Three 
year students is 



88-41 



8717 



^ These include 2 who took Tripos Examinations. 

' These include 3 who took Final Honour Examinations. 

' These include 3 who took Final Honour Examinations. 
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The percent-age of replies received, as shewn in this table, is I think 
very creditable to the students, and shews their willingness to have the 
question looked into as thoroughly as possible. In America the per- 
centage of replies was 54-65 — 705 out of 1290 — and it is stated that 
this percentage is above the average gathered by similar statistical 
methods. 

We have not included in Table I. a certain number of students at 
Oxfoi-d who were not attached to either Lady Margaret or Somerville 
Halls, but who were in the same relation to the University studies 
and examinations as if they had been. Schedules of questions were 
sent to these, and several of them sent in replies, and four of them — 
namely 2 Honour students who resided for three years and left before 
1887, 1 two-year student who left in 1887, and 1 one-year student who 
left in 1887 — are included in subsequent tablea But these unattached 
students often live with their families at Oxford, and there was so much 
difficulty in ascertaining what the ' residence ' and course of study of 
the six or seven who did not reply amounted to, that we decided to 
ignore them. 

Eleven students have died, one at College and ten since and have 
all been counted with the others. Their friends were asked to fill in 
the papers for them and kindly did so in seven cases. 

In estimating the value of the returns received, it is important to 
ascertain as far as possible whether the averages would have been 
materially aflfected one way or the other, had the answers which we 
have not received been forthcoming. This would of course be the case 
if answers were withheld on any uniform ground connected with health. 
As students are generally rather enthusiastic about their College 
life, the bias one would perhaps fear would be a tendency to suppress 
returns unfavourable to it ; though on the other hand one who thinks 
that College life has made her ill, is not likely to share the general 
enthusiasm about it, and I think that I can trace in the expressions of 
one or two who have sent unfavourable returns, a certain satisfaction in 
the opportunity of expressing their feelings. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way of judging whether the with- 
holding of replies has materially aflfected the average, is to examine 
into the cases which have been withheld. This is easy to do in the 
case of Newnham Honour Students, of whom 130 out of 136 have sent 
in repliea Of the remaining 6, — whom I shall call A, B,C, D, E and 
F, — A was one of the earlier students ; she has always enjoyed robust 
health, I believe, and certainly seemed very well when I last saw her 
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some years ago. B was not very strong, and some time after leaving 
College had an illness ; she had been for some years head mistress of 
a girls' High School when I last heard of her, which was since the 
statistics were collected, and was I believe well. C — an American 
student — found the climate trying; she was at the head of an educa- 
tional institution in America when last heard of, which was also since 
the statistics were collected. D had a good deal of family trouble while 
at College, and was I believe — then at any rate — not very strong. She 
has been a&sistant mistress in a large High School for girls almost ever 
since she left College, now a good many years ago. E is married and 
in Australia. I learnt that she had a baby soon after the time when the 
schedules would have reached her, and this may have prevented her 
sending any reply; no second set of papers was sent to students in 
Australia. She had very good health as a student and we believe has it 
still. F was distinctly delicate, suffered from asthma and other things, 
but is believed to have had less asthma at College than previously. 
Aft^er she left College she went abroad for a year for her health I 
believe, and I learn from a friend who saw her a few months ago that 
she seemed well. 

I think it will be generally agreed that the averages would have 
been but little affected by returns from these students even had their 
numbers been less small in proportion to the whole than it is. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Newnham returns shew a temporary 
deterioration of health at College as compared with health between 
14 and 18 years of age, which is not shewn by the whole body of 
Honour students, and this may be due to the fact that the percent- 
age of returns from Newnham honour students is (as is shewn by 
Table I.) considerably larger than that of the whole body of honour 
students. In other words we must allow it to be possible, that 
if all the Colleges had sent in an equally large proportion of 
replies the report would have been slightly less good than it is. The 
percentage of excellent and good health is for Newnham honour 
students : — between 8 and 14 years of age 71 per cent., between 14 
and 18 years of age 71 per cent., during College life 68 per cent., 
present health 75 per cent. The corresponding figures for all honour 
students are : — 70 per cent., 67 per cent., 68 per cent., and 75 per 
cent. — the difference being that a superiority temporarily possessed 
by Newnham students between 14 and 18 years of age is not main- 
tained. The percentages of poor and bad health for the same periods 
are for Newnham honour students: — 12 per cent., 7 per cent., 13 per 
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cent., 7 per cent; and for all honour students: — 10 per cent., 10 per 
cent., 10 per cent, 6 per cent.* The remainder of course in each case 
report fair health. 

In tabulating the returns received, it is convenient to arrange 
them in a smaller number of groups than was done in Table L 
Accordingly the Honour Students are divided (1) into students who 
left before 1887, who are again subdivided into Newnham students, 
Girton students and Oxford students, (the latter group comprising 
students of the two Oxford Colleges and of the Oxford Association); 
and (2) students who left in 1887. As regards these last and also the 
Three-year (not-honour) students, the Two-year students, and the One- 
year students the division among the Colleges is not shewn at alL 
The sisters and cousins are generally classed in two groups only, namely 
(1) sisters of Honour and Three-year students, and (2) sisters of Two- 
and One-year students — the word sister being used to include cousins. 
But the first group is further divided for the purposes of Table III., 
which shews their health at different periods of their lives, into sisters 
of students who were at Newnham, at Girton, and at Oxford, and of 
students who left in 1887. The numbers thus arranged are as follows. 



Table II. 
Classification of Students and of their Sisters, 



students 



Hononr students ( Newnham 100 
who left before < Girton 93 
1887 ( Oxford 21 

Honour students who left in 
1887 56 



AU Honour students 269 

Three year (not Honour) students 59 
Two-year students 118 

One-year students 120 



Total 



666 



Sisters (including oonsins) 



Sisters of Ho- f 

nour and Three J Of Newnham students 111 
year students \ Of Girton students 79 
who left before Of Oxford students 22 
1887 ^ 

Sisters of Honour and Three-year stu- 
dents who left in 1887 52 

All sisters of Honour and Three-year students 264 
Sisters of Two- and One-year students, of 
whom 12 are sisters of students who left 
in 1887 186 



Total 
Of these 382 are sisters and 68 are cousins. 



450 



> In Table III. the Newnham Honour students who left in 1887 are not shewn 
separately from those of other Colleges, so that the above figures cannot all be deduced 
from that table. 
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The remaining tables relate (1) to Individual Health (Tables III. 
to Vm.), (2) to Family Health (Tables IX. to XIII.), (3) to Personal 
History apart from Marriage (Tables XIV. to XXI.), (4) to Marriage 
and Children (Tables XXII. to XXIX.), (5) to College Life (Tables 
XXX. to XXXni.), and (6) to students whose health improved or 
deteriorated at College (Tables XXXIV. to XL.). In Table XLI. the 
results of the enquiry in England and in America are compared. 



Individual Health. 

In these tables a new item will be found not explicitly enquired 
about in the schedules sent round, namely * Present health'. This 
means health in 1887 when the reports were sent in. And it has been 
introduced mainly in order to make a comparison possible between 
students who had just left College, or sisters who had just attained the 
age of twenty-one and others ; for 'health since leaving College* hardly 
had a meaning in the case of students who filled in the schedules when 
they left, nor had 'health since 21' in the case of sisters of just that 
age. In the majority of cases there is no reason to suppose that 
present health would have been described differently from health during 
the latest period dealt with in the schedule, and it has accordingly been 
assumed to be the same. In others, however, present health has been 
explicitly described by students on the schedule, or in accompanying 
letters, or statements have been made shewing in what way it differs 
from the average health of the preceding period, and in these cases the 
necessary modifications have been introduced accordingly. 



HEALTH STATISTICS 



Table III. 
Shewing the State of Health at Different Periods of Lije. 





SMb'orii^ith 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






H 












i^ 


_ '■ 


Neirnliata Honour ilvdenti brforf 1887 








1 








From 3 to 8 years of age 


A3 


33 


U 


10 ' 4 




8 




From 8 to 14 yearn of age 


33 


83 


30 


U 


4 








From H to 18 jeiru ot age 


37 


41 


as 


5 


2 








At time o( entering College 


ae 


48 


16 


7 


1 






■100 


DuiiDg Coll^B life 


33 


ii 


SO 


13 










Since leaving CoUege 


37 


47 


18 


6 


1 








Preeent health 


36 


60 


16 


6 




2 






Ginaii llmwur iti,dt,it> befon 1887 


















From 3 to 8 years of age 


35 


as 


21 


8 


a 




2 




From S to 11 years of age 


31 


M 


26 


B 


1 






1 


From li to 18 years of age 


28 


33 


32, 10 


1 






^93 


At time ot entering Celiac 


33 


32 


30' 7 


1 






During CJoIl^e life 


37 


33 


37 6 


2 






Sinoe leaving CoUege 


SO 


37 


23 4 








i 


Fraaent health 


31 


15] 


30 6 








J 


Oxford Honour itudetiU, br}ort 1887 
From S to 8 yoars of age 


















11 


6 


3 


2 










From 8 to H yeara of age 




10 


1 


3 










From 11 to 16 years of age 


6 


6 


7 


i 


I 








At time ot entering CoUego 


8 


8 


S 










. 21 


During College life 


7 


10 


3 


1 










Since leaving College 


8 


7 


4 


3 










Preaenl health 


10 


5 


4 


a 










AU. BONOCH STDDENTB BETOBt 1887 


















From 3 to 8 yeate of age 


70 


67 


37 


30 







e 




From B to H years ot ago 


74 


73 


47 


17 


fi 








From H l« 18 years ot age 


fll 


78 


&4 


17 


4 






I 


At time ot entering CoUege 


69 


88 


41 


14 


2 






■ 314 


During CoUege Ufe 


57 


ae 


50 


19 


3 








Since leaving CoUege 


6£ 


91 


45 


13 


1 








Freeeal health 


07 


92 


40 


13 




3 




' 


Honour stuiUnVi iclio completed tlieir count in 


















1887 


















From a to 8 years ot age 


36 


18 


7 


i 


s 






\ 


From 8 to 1-i years ot age 


S3 


31 


7 


4 


1 








From 14 to 18 years of age 


30 


30 


10 


4 


1 








At time of entering Collftee 


13 


38 


6 


6 








65 


During College life 


17 


23 


11 


4 


1 








Since leaving CoUege 


IS 


16 


6 


1 






17' 




Present health 


17 


J6 


11 


2 










AlI, HoNOOB STUDlNia 


















Prom 3 lo 8 yoam ot age 


lOl 


as 


44 


32 


9 




8 




From 8 lo 14 yearn of age 


94 


93 


S4 


31 


8 




1 




From 14 to 18 years of age 


81 


98 


64 


31 


fi 








At time of entering CoU^e 


84 


116 


47 


30 


3 






■3C9 


Daring CoUege life 


7-1 


108 


61 


23 


3 








Since leaving Collese 


80 


107 


51 13 


1 


n^ 




Present health 


84 


117 


61 


15 




3 







> Completed a three years' « 
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Table III. {contimied). 





State DiHNlth 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






« 












» 




Three year {not Hoaoar) itadeuU 



















From 8 to 8 years ot age 


23 


«2 


e 


6 


9 




1 




From 8 to 14 years of nge 


n 


23 


u 


6 


2 








From 11 to 18 years ot age 


10 


33 


IB 


11 










At time of enteruiB College 


Vi 


a 


1« 


S 








. 69 


During College lite 


14 


18 


18 


1 


2 








Since leavintt College 






14 


5 


1 




1' 




Present health 


H 


24 


14 


6 


1 








Tt£0 gear iludenli 


" 














" 


From 3 to 8 years of ago 


3e 


40 


21 


S 


5 




S 




From 8 to 14 years of age 


m 


it 


2e 


8 


5 




B 




From 11 to IS years of age 


37 


42 


33 


g 


3 




4 




At time of entenog Coll^ 


22 


54 


27 


15 








■ 118 


Daring College life 


27 


38 


3U' 


14 










Since leaving College 


33 


43 


32 


15 


4 


1 


1' 




Present health 


23 


■a 


33 


8 


6 


2 






Oiu year atuilfnli 


















From 3 to 8 years of age 


35 


42 


90 


8 


9 




18 


I 


From 8 to 14 years ot age 


3i 


A6 


35 


t 


X 




7 




From 14 to 18 years of age 


m 


44 


40 


n 


1 




2 




At time ot entering CoUege 


9« 


51 


33 


9 


1 






120 


During College life 


26 


52 


90 


10 


2 








Since leaving College 


ao 


45 


30 


to 


4 




1* 




Present health 


31 


45 


28 


9 


4 


8 






All HrcnENTs 


















From 3 to 3 years ot age 


134 


189 


91 


41 


18 




SO 




From 8 to 14 years of age 


170 


201 


126 


43 


u 




13 




Fmm 14 to 18 years of age 


U(> 


207 


iHi 


SJi 


9 




6 




At time of entering College 


144 


242 


l2ii 


62 


S 






-666 


During College life 


141 


216 


148 


£4 


7 








Since leaving College 


146 


319 


197 


43 


10 


1 


20' 




Present health 


152 


233 


126 


38 


11 


7 






Siiten of Nev^ham Hoiumr and other three 


















year tludenli before 1887 


















From 3 to 8 years of age 


25 


40 


15 


18 


7 




6 


\ 


Prom 8 to 14 years of age 


23 


44 


2« 


13 


4 




3 




From 14 to 18 years of age 


19 


42 


30 


13 


7 






'" 


From 18 to 81 years ot age 


19 


40 




13 


7 






Since 21 years of age 


21 


38 


34 


13 


9 




2* 




Present health 


20 


41 


33 


14 


a 


1 




] 


Siiten of airtm Honour and other three year 


















ibuUnU before ISBT 


















From S to a years of age 


30 


16 


10 


10 


7 









From 8 to 14 years of age 


20 


81 


12 


15 


3 








From 14 to 18 years of age 


m 


23 


24 


9 


I 






79 


From 18 to 31 years ot age 


25 


23 


■id 


8 


3 






Since 21 years of age 


19 


3:1 


U 


J 


a 








Present health 


21 


31 


17 


fi 


3 


1 







' Completed a tliiee years' oonrse of study in 1887. 
' One of these died at Collie after a abort illness. 
* Only jiut 31 yean of age. 
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Table III. {continued). 





State of Health 




1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




M 












^ 


< 


Siilen of Oxford Honour and other Ihret 


















yiar it-adenU btfon 1S8T 


















From 3 to B years of age 


6 


10 




8 










From 8 to 14 yean of age 


7 


10 




1 










From 11 to 18 yeore of &go 


G 


9 




1 








89 


From 18 to 21 years of age 


6 


10 




3 








8iiio£j2I years of a«o 


6 


7 




1 






81 




Prefitnt health 


G 


10 


J 


1 










8iaT£B8 «P aU. Hdnoub and other three 



















YEAH Studehts before 1887 


















From aiob yean ol age 


ei 


66 


38 


81 


14 




12 


\ 


From rt io 14 ye&rB of age 


6B 


74 


43 


39 


6 




6 


1 


From 14 to 18 years at age 


46 


74 


61 


3S 


8 






[- 


From 18 to 21 yeara of age 


GO 


70 


60 


23 


10 






Since 21 yeara of age 


46 


77 


67 


21 


6 




5" 




Present health 


46 


82 


G6 


31 


6 


J„ 




/ 


Sitteri of Honour and other ttirrt yrar itudeiilt 


















Khojini,h(dinl^7 


















From 3 to 8 years of age 


IS 


90 


4 


7 


2 








From 8 to 14 years of age 


16 


34 


6 


6 










From 14 to 18 years of agu 


10 


10 


16 


6 


1 






52 


From 18 to 21 years of ftge 


la 


18 


15 


G 








Binoe 21 yeara of age 


11 


19 


18 


3 


1 




1' 




Present health 


10 


3B 


17 


1 


1 








SiBTKBB or AU, HOMOOB AHD OTBBR THBBB 


















From 3 to 8 years of age 


80 


86 


39 


88 


16 




13 




From 8 to 14 years of age 


70 


38 


48 


36 


7 




6 




From 14 to Im years of age 


66 


88 


77 


39 


9 






361 


From 18 to 31 yeara of age 


63 


97 


65 


38 


11 






Sinoa 21 yeara of age 


67 


90 


76 


3S 


7 




6' 




Present htsllh 


S6 


106 


73 


33 




9 






Sultn of (M-o and one year ttude«t» 
Prom 3 to 8 years of age 








~ 










42 


66 


SB 


33 


11 




16 




From 8 to 14 years of age 


32 


76 


61 


11 


7 




9 




From H to 18 years of age 


33 


72 


44 


37 


10 




1 


186 


From 18 to 21 years of age 


;m 


69 


54 


27 


3 






Since at years of age 


27 


78 


46 


38 


6 








PicMnt health 


28 


78 


49 


36 


5 


1 






All Sutebs 




■ ■ 


~^^ 




" 








From 3 to 6 years of age 


123 


161 


61 


61 


87 




98 


•\ 


From 8 to 14 yeara o( age 


102 


174 


99 


46 


14 




15 




From 14 to 18 years of age 


88 


165 


131 


66 


19 




1 


™ 


From 18 l« 21 years of age 


97 


166 


11(1 


66 


13 






Since 31 years of age 


84 


174 


134 


46 


12 




10" 


I 


Preseot health 


84 


IBS 


129 


47 




* 







' Jast 31 years of age. 
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SUMKART OF TaBLE III. 



Shewing the percentage who have enjoyed excellent or good health, fair 
health, and poor or bad health ai different periods. 





fitBteorHiKllh 


glsIaafEemth 




Bicellmt 
percent. 


p,,, ' Poor, Bad 


Eicellont 
or Good 


percent. 


Poor. Bad 
orVeul 

perHml, 




HomnirrtmiMiti before 1881 
(Total number 211) 




From 8 to 8 jetn of age 

From 8 to H 

From U to 18 ., 

At tinio of entering College 

During CoUege Ufe 

Prwent Health 


69-42 
67-82 

64-96 
73-86 

66-82 
74-30 


17-98 
23-06 
25-23 
19-16 
23-87 
18-69 


13-62 

10-33 
9-81 
7-48 
9-81 
7-01 


71-36 
69-78 
66-54 
74-35 
67-60 
74-73 


18-88 
20-15 
23-79 
17-47 
22-68 
18-90 


11-88 
10-07 
9-67 
8-18 
9-66 
6-33 




Tbl« jeartnot Honour) Btudenta 
(Toul number W) 


All itudenti 
"rnt«lnBnihBrll8ti) 


From 3 to 8 years of age 

From 8 to U 

Prom li to 18 „ 

At lime o( entering College 

Dnring CollegB life 

Pleaent Heallb 


76-86 
67-80 
55-93 
S5i)3 
54-24 
64-41 


10-36 
18-64 
25-43 
30-fil 
30-51 
23-73 


13-79 
13-56 
18-64 
13-56 
16-36 
11-86 


71-46 
67-09 
61-97 
68-20 
63-08 
68-02 


16-98 
23-78 
27-14 
22-08 
2615 

23-oe 


11-57 
10-13 
10-89 
•J-73 

10-77 
9-90 




Bisten of Huiiour and olher 

tbm see,! atudenta before I1-S7 

(ToWnuraboriU) 


Si-Mrs or All Honour nnd otlier 
thnsB year itudonlii 
(Totat number £04) 


From 8 to 8 yean of age 
From B to 14 
From 14 to 16 „ 
From 18 to 21 ,. 
FnMntHealUi 


63-50 14-00 
62-62 20-38 
66-60 28-77 
60-86 23-69 
60-37 2fi-42 


32-50 
17-00 
14-63 
15-56 
18-21 


63-87 
6S-12 

56-44 
fiO-01 
60-99 


12-70 
18-60 
29-17 
24-02 
37-65 


21-43 
16-28 
14-39 
14-77 
11-36 




AlUiKton 
<TDlklnuniber4B0) 




From 3 to 8 years o[ age 
From 8 to U 
From 14 to 18 „ 
From IS to 91 
pTHMit Health 


64-70 
G3-4S 
56-34 
58-46 
69-84 


14-45 
22-76 
28-95 
26-44 
27-11 


3085 
18-7'J 
16-71 
15-11 
13-56 
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The first point that strikes one about Table III. is that throughout 

life the students in the aggregate maintain a higher standard of health 

than their sisters. We cannot credit College life with this, as the 

diflTerence begins at the age of 3, though in the case of Honour students 

it is more marked after College. Some difference in this direction 

would arise from the fact that the class of * sisters' was not defined 

so as to exclude those who may be too great invalids to think of going 

to College. But we should expect any such to appear among those 

whose health is bad or poor, and the *bad' and 'poor' columns, as 

regards Honour students and their sisters, will not account for the whole 

of the difference. Comparing the percentages for all Honour students 

and their sisters for the periods (1) from 14 to 18, (2) during College life 

and from 18 to 21, and (3) present health, we find that about 6 per 

cent, more sisters than students are reported to have had poor or bad 

health during each of the three periods, and that on the other hand 

about 10, 7 and 14 per cent, more students than sisters enjoyed 

excellent arid good health in the three periods respectively ; shewing a 

marked superiority in the students even apart from those whose health 

was actually bad. If we compare all students with their sisters, we find 

that between the ages of 14 and 18 about 6 per cent, more students 

than sisters had excellent or good health, and 6 per cent, fewer had 

poor or bad health. During College life 6 per cent, more students had 

excellent or good health, and 6 per cent, fewer had poor or bad health 

than sisters between the ages of 18 and 21 ; and the present health of 

about 9 per cent, more students than sisters is excellent or good against 

about 4 per cent, fewer with poor or bad health. The superiority of 

the health of students, as reported, is more marked if we distinguish 

excellent from good, and poor from bad health. It cannot, I think, be 

attributed to bias, conscious or unconscious, arising from a desire to 

make a report favourable to College life, because, as already remarked, 

the superiority appears before going to College and therefore before 

College life can have had any effect. It may, nevertheless, be due to 

the fact that the students have in the majority of cases filled in the 

schedules for their sisters, if there is a tendency in persons generally, 

or at any rate in young women, to overrate the physical ailments and 

weaknesses of others in proportion to their own. Some people believe 

that there is this tendency. I am not inclined to think so myself, and 

therefore believe that the superiority of the students' health over that 

of the sisters is real. If this be so, two possible explanations suggest 

themselves. It may be that a higher average of physical vigour is 
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implied in the desire to go to College. Or, — taking it in connection 
with Table XX. which shews the occupations of students and their 
sisters, and from which it may I think be inferred that more students 
than sisters are supporting themselves, — it seems possible that the 
more healthy members of a family are, on the average, expected to 
obtain remunerative work and accordingly to prepare themselves for it, 
while the others do not. 

In this discussion we have compared the period from 18 to 21 in 
the sisters' lives with the period of College life of the students, and this 
comparison was intended in drawing up the questions. It appears, 
however, from Table XXX, shewing the age at entering College, that 
from the age of 19 to that of 22 are the commonest years for Honour 
students to spend at College, while the average age at entering College 
is between 21 and 22. 

In comparing the students* health with that of their sisters, we have 
left out of account the health at entering College, to which nothing in 
the sisters' table corresponds. Turning now to this item we notice that, 
as compared with health at entering, there is a falling off in health at 
College, though the former standard is completely recovered afterwards, 
at least as regards Honour students\ I think however that this feilling 
off is to some extent apparent only. The health at entering, being the 
health at a particular moment, is not exactly comparable with the 
health throughout a period ; and it tends to appear comparatively too 
high for two reasons, firstly because students do not generally come to 
College during an illness, but defer coming until they are better, 
whereas a similar illness occurring during their College course may 
depress the average health during the period; and secondly, because 
the moment of coming to College is generally at the end of the 
summer holidays when the health is likely to be slightly above its 
average at other times of the year. Still, after making allowance for 
these considerations, there remains, I think, some real temporary 
depression of average health at College. For the average health at 
College, though higher than that between 14 and 18, is not so much 
higher as the average health of the sisters from 18 to 21 is above their 
average health from 14 to 18; and this although the present health of 

1 If we take all Btudents there appears to be a deorease of *1S per cent in excellent and 
good present health as compared with health at entering College, and a corresponding 
increase in poor and bad health ; whereas the excellent and good health of the honour 
students increased by *87 per cent., and the poor and bad health decreased by 1*86 per 
cent. 
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the students shews a greater improvemeat as compared to their health 
IVom 14 to 18 than their sisters' does. This subject ia more ftiUy dis- 
cussed further od when we come to ezamiue in detail the cases of 
students whose health either deteriorated or improved at College, 

Table III., the one just discussed, exhibits the net result of changes 
of health between the different periods, but it does not shew the whole 
amount of change because changes in one direction are balanced 
against changes in the other. In Table IV. we shew the actual 
numbers whose present health had improved or deteriorated as 
compared to their health between 14 and 18. It will be seen that — as 
is implied in what was said in the last paragraph — more have improved 
than deteriorated both of students and of sisters, but especially of 
Btudenta In a still larger number of cases there is no change. 



Skewing the Tiuvib&- whose Present Health has improved or deteriorated 
as compared with their health between 14 and 18. 





Honour ttodcoti 


U 
II 


•tudenia 


i 


Allth 






Newn. 

bun 


Girton 


Oifcri 






Ko. 


«o. 


No. 


Mo. 


No. 


cent. 


Ho, 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


DetericirHted 
Unohangod 


31 

as 

44 


81 
19 
43 


10 
3 

8 


14 

16 
28 


86 
62 
121 


81-97 
28-06 

44-98 


24 
16 
19 


no 

78 
140 


83-64 
38-78 
42-68 


Toteb 


100 


93 


31 


GE 


369 


100-00 


69 


828 


100-00 







11 




8i.teriofall 
three j-«Br 


Hi 


All! 


•tow 




No. 


Na 


«-■ ^^ 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


No. 


No. 


Per 


])etonoTated 
Unchanged 


31 

40 
■17 


36 

37 
S7 


177 
145 
244 


31-37 

36-6a 
4311 


70 
135 


36-61 
22-35 
51-14 


56 
48 
82 


126 
107 
217 


28-00 
■23-78 
48-22 


Totals 


US 


1-20 


56. 


100-00 


•iM 


100-00 


186 


460 


100-00 
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In Table V. the health at diflferent periods is compared with present 
health in a more elaborate way, and it has been worked out for Honour 
and other three year students and their sisters only. 



Table V. 

Present Health compared with Health between 14 and 18, at entering 
College, and during College life; and in the case of sisters compared 
with health between 14 and 18, and between 18 and 21. 







Health between 




Health at entering 


Health during College 










14 and 18 






Gollese 






life 






an 




Present 
Health 




























1 




•d 










*^ 








fc. 












1 


1 




04 


I 


3 
H 


1 


1 


II 


s 


1 i 


a, 


•2 

pq 


H 


Honour 


ExceUent 


15 


8 


2 


1 




15 


9 


2 




16 


7 2 


1 




26 


students 


Good 


8 


24 


15 


3 




9 


28 


8 


5 


7 


30 8 


5 




50 


before 


Fair 


8 


7 


4 




2 


2 


9 


4 


1 




5 8 


3 




16 


1887 


Poor 


1 


1 


3 


1 




1 


1 


2 


2 




1 1 


4 




6 


Nevmham 


Dead 
Totals 




1 


1 






1 


1 








1 1 






2 




27 


41 


25 


5 


2 


28 


48 


16 


7 1 


28 


44 20 


13 




100 


Girton 


ExoeUent 


19 


8 


3 


1 




25 


6 






24 


5 2 






31 




Good 


6 


16 


10 


4 




5 


21 


8 


2 1 


2 


23 11 


1 




37 




Fair 


2 


6 


8 


4 




8 


5 


9 


3 


1 


4 13 




2 


20 




Poor 
Totals 


1 


2 


1 


1 








3 


2 




1 


4 


2 


5 




28 


32 


22 


10 




33 


32 


20 


7 1 


27 


32 27 


5 


93 


Oxford 


Excellent 


5 


2 


2 






6 


2 


2 




6 


6 






10 




Good 




1 


3 


1 




1 


4 






1 


4 






5 




Fan- 




1 


2 


1 






1 


3 




1 


2 


1 




4 




Poor 
Totals 


1 


1 








1 


1 








1 1 






2 




6 


5 


7 


2 




8 


8 


5 




7 


10 3 


1 




21 


Honour 


Excellent 


11 


4 


1 


1 




11 


6 






16 


1 






17 


students 


Good 


7 


11 


5 


1 




8 


16 


6 


1 


1 


20 4 






26 


of 


Fair 


2 


5 


3 


1 




1 


6 


1 


3 




1 7 


3 




11 


1887 


Poor 
Totals 






1 


1 










2 






1 


1 


2 




20 


20 


10 


4 




15 


28 


6 


6 


17 


22 11 


4 


1 


55 


All Honoub 


Excellent 


50 


22 


8 


8 




57 


23 


4 




61 


18 4 


1 




84 


STUDENTS 


Good 


21 


52 


83 


9 


2 


18 


69 


21 


8 1 


11 


77 23 


6 




117 




Fair 


7 


19 


17 


6 


2 


6 


21 


17 


6 1 


2 


10 80 


7 


2 


51 




Poor 


8 


4 


5 


8 




2 


2 


6 


6 




2 8 


9 


1 


15 




Dead 
Totals 




1 


1 






1 


1 








1 1 




8 


2 




81 


98 


64 


21 


5 


84 116 


47 


20 2 


74 108 61 


23 


269 
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Table V. (continued). 









Health between 
14 and 18 


Ucalih at entering 
College 


Health during 
College life 




JS 




Present 
Health 




















12 


' 


1 




H 


1 




Poor 
Bad 


♦J 

1 


1 


Fair 
Poor 


1 


Excellt 
Good 

Fair 


s 


Three year 


Excellent 


6 


5 


2 


1 


9 


3 


1 1 




10 4 




14 


not Honour 


Good 


3 


7 


8 


6 


3 


11 


7 3 




4 10 5 


4 


1 


24 


students 


Fair 


1 


7 


4 


2 




5 


7 2 




3 10 


1 




14 




Poor 




3 


1 


2 




1 


3 2 




1 3 


1 : 


I 


6 




Bad 
Totals 




1 










1 






1 


2 


1 




10 


23 


15 


11 


12 


20 : 


L9 8 




14 18 18 


7 1 


59 


All Honoub 


Excellent 


56 


27 


10 


4 1 


66 


26 


5 1 




71 22 4 


1 




98 


AND OTHER 


Good 


24 


59 


41 


15 2 


21 


80 1 


28 11 


1 


15 87 28 


10 : 


I 


141 


THRBB TSAR 


Fair 


8 


26 


21 


8 2 


6 


26 ! 


24 8 


1 


2 13 40 


8 ; 


2 


65 


STUDBNT8 


Poor 
Bad 


3 


7 

1 


6 


5 


2 


3 


8 8 

1 




3 6 


10 1 

1 


2 


21 

1 




Dead 
Totals 




1 


1 




1 


1 






1 1 






2 




91 


121 


79 


32 5 


96 136 ( 


56 28 


2 


88 126 79 


30 i 


5 


328 








Health between 1' 


land 


18 


Health between 18 and 21 


H 




Present 
Health 


E 




















xlnt 


Good 


Fair : 


Poor 


Bad 


Exint 


Good Fair Poor 


Bad 


Sisters of 


Excellent 




35 


9 


9 


1 


2 


41 


10 4 


1 


56 


Honour and 


Good 




12 


57 


28 


7 


1 


10 


67 20 6 


2 


105 


other 


Fair 




7 


23 


32 


9 


2 


8 


15 36 12 


2 


78 


three year 


Poor 




2 


4 


5 


9 


2 


3 


5 4 7 


3 


22 


students 


Bad 
Dead 








1 
2 


8 


2 


1 


2 
1 1 


3 


6 

a 




Totals 




56 


93 


77 


29 


9 


63 


97 


65 28 


11 


264 



In interpreting this table it should be noticed that — calling lines of 
figures read across the paper rows, and those read down the paper 
columns — the column headed 'Totals' gives the numbers whose present 
health is excellent, good, fair, etc., and the rows beginning 'Totals' give 
the numbers who had excellent, good, etc. health between 14 and 18, 
at entering College, and during College life ; with similar periods for 
sisters. All the figures in rows headed (for instance) * excellent ' refer 
to those whose present health is excellent, and all those in (for instance) 
the column headed * Health at entering College excellent' refer to those 
whose health was excellent at that time. Thus if we take for illustration 
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the division relating to all Honour students, we sec that of the 84 
whose present health is excellent, only 57 had excellent health at 
entering College, and of the remainder 23 had good health and 4 had 
fiiir health. Or again of the 116 whose health was good when they 
entered College, 23 have now got excellent health, 69 good health, 
21 fair health, 2 poor health and 1 is dead. If we draw a diagonal 
across any of the squares of figures, from the left hand top comer to 
the right hand bottom one, the numbers on the diagonal shew how 
many of each degree of health have retained that degree, so that their 
present health is the same as it was at the period under consideration. 
Those above the diagonal have improved, and those below the diagonal 
have deteriorated. 

The next three tables relate to illnesses and deatha The tables 
about illnesses are given for what they are worth, but it is obvious that 
the returns under this head are incomplete, and that this is especially 
the case as regards sisters; which is natural enough, since one both 
knows and remembers less about one's sisters' ailments than about one's 
own, and more about the general average of one's sisters' health than 
about the special causes of failure in it. One thing which I think 
proves the incompleteness of the returns is the very small extent to 
which certain very common ailments are reported, ailments which any 
woman, who has had to do with girls of either the educated or uneducated 
classes, knows to be more frequent than would appear from the list of 
disorders reported Indeed this list seemed to us altogether so mis- 
leading and imperfect that I have not thought it worth giving in 
extenso at all. 

That the sisters' illnesses are even less completely reported than 
those of the students, may be inferred from the fact that though, as we 
have seen, the sisters' average health is lower, a smaller percentage of 
them have, according to the returns, suflFered from disorders, and that 
the average number of disorders reported for each one who has suflFered 
is 1*76 for students and 1*51 for sisters. It appears probable that 
the illnesses omitted from the sisters' list are mainly temporary and 
slight ones, since it is in the case of those whose present health is 
excellent or good that their absence is marked. Another indication of 
imperfect memory as regards sisters' illnesses is to be found in the fact 
that a much larger proportion of them are undated than is the case 
with the students' illnesses. 

In filling in the schedules some students have explicitly excluded 
'childish illnesses' by which I understand that they generally meant 
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measles, whooping cough, scarlatina (that is presumably mild scarlet 
fever, not apparently having serious consequences), chicken pox and 
mumps. For the sake of uniformity therefore we have omitted these 
illnesses in all cases. 



Table VI. 

Number reported as huving Suffered from Disorders as compared with 

Present Health, 





Present Health 


IVv^bi 




Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor Bad Dead 


XUMIIB 


Honour Students before 
1SS7 
Nevmham 
Beporting Illnesses 
Not Beporting any 


17 
9 


41 
9 


14 
2 


6 


1 
1 


79 
21 


Totals 


26 


50 


16 


6 


2 


100 


GirUm 
Beporting Illnesses 
Not Beporting any 


18 
13 


29 

8 


17 
3 


2 

3 




66 
27 


Totals 


31 


87 


20 


5 




93 


Oxford 
Beporting Illnesses 
Not Beporting any 


8 
2 


3 
2 


3 

1 


2 




16 
5 


Totals 


10 


5 


4 


2 




21 


k\i\i HoNouB Students 

BSVOBB 1S87 

Beporting Illnesses 
Not Beporting any 


43 
24 


73 
19 


34 

6 


10 
3 


1 
1 


161 
53 


Totals 


67 


92 


40 


13 


2 


214 


Honour Students of 1887 
Beporting Illnesses • 
Not Beporting any 


5 
12 


15 
10 


7 
4 


2 




29 
26 


Totals 


17 


25 


11 


2 




55 
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Tablb VI. (continued). 









Pnaml Beallh 










Bioellcat 


Good 


Pair 


PODT 


Bad 


DOMl 




All MOTfOUB BTDt>BVTS 

iteportiDK nineases 
Hot Beporting any 


46 


86 
29 


41 
10 


la 
a 




1 
1 


190 
79 


Totals 


H 


117 


Gl 


IS 




" 


369 


r*r« y-ror. »o( Honour 
B«portiDg lUnesMB 


8 
6 


30 

* 


10 
4 


6 

1 






44 

16 


Totals 


U 


U 


14 


6 






E9 


Tioo wear StadenU 
Btporting lUnMaes 


10 
13 


81 
16 


21 
11 


7 

1 




3 


76 
43 


Totals 


33 


il 


S3 


6 




3 


lis 


Onf j/tar Stadent$ 
Beporting DlneHses 
Hoi Reporting imjr 


18 
IS 


81 
U 


19 



« 




3 


83 
87 


Totals 


31 


IS 


28 


9 




S 


120 


Au. 8tdd«iiw 
Beportiiig UlDwes 


68 


170 
63 


91 
34 


33 
5 




6 

1 


393 
173 


Totals 


152 


233 


136 


38 


11 


7 


666 


Siitert 0/ nonoar and other 

Ihrte year StadenU 
Beporting nineflBas 
Not BeportJDg anj 


27 
39 


64 

41 


52 
21 


21 





S 


172 
92 


Totals 


66 


106 


73 


22 


8 


3 


364 


SitUTMoftieoandoiuyear 
StudaiU 

Not Bep^tiDg SD7 


9 
19 


43 

SS 


34 
16 


31 

4 


E 


1 


113 
78 


Totals 


28 


78 


49 


26 


6 


I 


166 
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Table VI. (continued). 









Present Health 






Totals 




Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Bad 


Dead 




Ar.i. Sisters 
Reporting Illnesses 
Not Reporting any 


36 
48 


107 
76 


86 
86 


42 
5 


11 


3 


285 

165 


Totals 


84 


183 


122 


47 


11 


8 


450 


Pbrcentaob Rbpobting 

IliLNBSBBB 

Students 
Sisters 


55-26 
42-87 


72-96 
68-47 


72-80 
70-49 


86-84 
89-36 


81-81 
10000 


85-71 
100-00 


69-43 
63-33 



The explanations already given of Table V. will make Table VI., 
and other * comparison tables ' to be given later, easy to understand. 



Table VII. 
Total number of illnesses reported for different periods. 



For Students before going to College and Sisters before 18 

years of age 
For Students at and after Ck>llege and Sisters after 18 years 

of age 
For Students both before and after going to College and 

Sisters both before and after 18 years of age 
Undated 



Totals 



690 



Students 


Sisters 


325 


129 


184 


167 


154 
27 


64 
91 



Table VIII. 
Number of deaths and their causes. 



431 





Honoar 
students 


Two year 
students 


One year 
students 


All 
students 


Sisters 


Consumption 

Tubercular disease 

Mesenteric consumption 

Spinal disease and general break up 

Childbirth 

Blood dot 

Inflammation of the bowels 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


2 
1 


Totals 


2 


2 


3 


7 


3 
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Further particulars as to five of those who have died will be found 
under the head of present health of married women. 

No inference can be drawn from any comparison between the 
number of students and the number of sisters who have died, because 
the question whether the form should be filled up for the sister 
nearest in age who lived to grow up, or for the living sister nearest 
in age, has been decided differently by different students. On the 
other hand no returns have been received for 4 students who have 
died. Three of these were two-year students who died of Roman 
fever, consumption and physical accident respectively. The fourth 
was a one-year student, the cause of whose death is unknown to me. 

Family Health. 

The next five tables relate to Family Health, and the first four 
of these are worked out as comparison tables, the nature of which has 
already been explained. The object of these is to enable us to judge 
whether any connection is traceable between the present health of 
the subjects of our enquiry and their family health ; and to facilitate 
this we have appended to each of the tables an 'Ideal' section, in 
which is shewn what the most probable distribution of the numbers 
would have been by pure chance, assuming the present health of 
students and the present health of their parents, or the healthiness of 
their families, etc., to be given. In calling these tables 'Ideal' I 
simply distinguish them from the tables representing the actual facts, 
and I mean nothing more than that they shew the most probable dis- 
tribution of the numbers supposing the two phenomena under con- 
sideration—eg. the students' health and the parents' health — to be 
absolutely independent of each other. It is clear that it is in divergences 
from these ideal tables that the connection, if any, between the present 
health of students and the health of their families will reveal itself*. 

* It may make it easier for some readers to understand oar conclusions if we explain 
folly how an Ideal Table is made. Let as take as an example the Ideal section in 
Table IX. where the health of students w compared with the health of parents. We 
start with the following facts: — There are 566 students, of whom 3S5 have excellent 
or good health, 125 fair health, and 56 poor or bad health ; also 127 have both their 
parents alive and well, 245 have one parent in poor health or dead, 181 have both 
parents in poor health or dead, and 13 make no statement about their parents. The 
question is how should we expect to find the healthiness of the students distributed in 
relation to the healthiness of their parents if we knew that one had no effect on the 
other? First we dismiss the unstated cases; as it is of no interest to know how these 
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Table IX. 



Health^ of Parents compared with Present Health of Students and 

of Sisters, 



Health of ] 


3 A vk V- 




Prewnt Health of Students 


Totals 




Bzcellent 


Good 


Fdr 


Poor Bad 


Dead 


Honour Studenti htfort 














1887 


















'^ewnham 


















Father and Mother good 


6 


13 


2 


1 




22 


t, good 




poor 


5 


5 


1 


3 




14 


II n 




dead 


1 


6 


3 




1 


11 


II poor 




good 




5 








5 


„ dead 




11 


5 


2 


6 


1 




14 


„ and 
„ poor 




poor 
dead 


1 


2 
3 


1 






3 
4 


„ dead 




Door 
oead 


3 


2 








5 


„ and 




4 


.10 


3 


1 


1 


19 


Not given 






1 


2 


• 






8 


Totals 


26 


50 


16 


6 


2 


100 


Qirion 


















Father and Mother good 


9 


7 


5 


1 




22 


,t good 


H 


poor 


3 


9 


2 


1 




16 


i« 11 


II 


dead 


3 


2 


3 


1 




9 


„ poor 


It 


good 


4 


3 








7 


„ dead 


fl 


II 


6 


7 


3 






16 


„ and 
„ poor 


II 
11 


poor 
dead 




1 








1 


„ dead 


II 


poor 


3 


3 


3 






9 


„ and 


11 


dead 


3 


5 


4 


1 




13 


Not given 












1 




1 


Totals 


31 


37 


20 


5 




93 



wonld have been distributed by chance, we subtract them before proceeding farther ; they 
are only included in the ideal table at all in order to make the totals the same as the 
real table. As, among those students who have made no statement about their parents, 
10 are in excellent or good health, 1 in fair health, and 2 in bad health, the numbers we 
have to deal with are 375 having excellent or good health, 124 having fair health, 
and 54 having poor or bad health, making a total of 553. The 127 students, therefore, 
whose parents are both in good health must be distributed under the three heads of 
having * excellent or good health ', * fair health ' and * poor or bad health ', in proportion 
to the numbers 375, 124 and 54. Thus by pure chance ff| x 127 should be the number 
whose parents have good health and who have good health themselves, and so forth ; and 
similarly with the students whose parents are both in bad health, etc. These numbers 
are not of course usually integers, but for simplicity we take the nearest integer for 
our table. 

^ In these tables the parents* health is divided into poor and good only. Excellent, 
good and very fair are classed as * good,* fair, poor and bad as 'poor.* 
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Table IX. (continued). 









Pnss»tH«a[h«rBMdsnH 






















Toteb 


Oxfm 




Xnnllant 


fiood 


fair 


Poor 


Bad 


Dad 


il 


















Frnther and Mother good 


3 


1 




1 








, good 


























1 




I 










, poor 


, good 


























a 












, and 


, poor 


1 
















, poor 




















, and 


: c 


3 


1 












HotgiYen 


















ToUi 


10 


6 


4 


3 






ai 


Honour Sludenti 


<./1887 








1 


Palh«r and M( 


hMBOod 


8 


10 


2 


2 




1 22 




, good 


: S3 


1 


1 
6 


3 








i 
9 



Not glvea 
Totals 



All Honodb Studshts 














26 


31 


10 


5 


7a 




; Z^ 


9 


16 


6 


4 






6 


14 


9 


2 1 


sa 




. good 


6 


a 


1 
















1 


S8 


„ and 






3 


I 






:: C 

„ and 


; S 


9 

B 


7 
18 


1 

4 

7 




8 
30 






3 


8 




1 


6 


TotkU 


84 


117 


SI 


16 a 


369 


^""'TJl 


Honour) 










Father M>d Ho 


her good 




6 


1 


a 






. good 


: KS 




4 
S 


1 




7 




. poor 


, gorf 




1 


I 


1 




























1 


1 


1 






, and 


• K 




1 
1 

4 


1 
S 
6 


1 


2 
6 


Not given 








1 




» 




Totals 




u 


21 


14 


6 1 


69 
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Table IX. (contiiuied). 













Pn.™n 


HaUli 
























Total! 






Eicclle 


t Good 


Fi.ir 


P.Br 


B»d 


DMUi 




Tmo ytoT StadtnU 




Father uid Mother good 


e 


9 




1 


3 




33 


„ good 


: n 


2 


7 
3 






3 


1 


13 
10 


:: s^ 


. Bood 


18 


6 

4 




1 

I 


1 




10 
24 


,. and 
„ poor 


: C 




3 

1 








1 


6 

4 


„ and 


; K 


a 


2 
9 




s 
1 






10 
15 


Hot giTen 






* 




1 






4 




TotaU 


ludtJiU 


23 


47 


33 


6 


^0 


— 


7^ 


One war 
















Father and Mo 


thergood 


G 





6 




3 


1 


20 




. Rood 


: c 


6 
3 


6 
3 


2 


8 


1 




17 
9 




, poor 


, good 




I 










6 




dead 




3 


7 










14 




, and 
, poor 


: C 


1 
1 


8 
1 




1 


1 




7 
4 




, dead 


, poor 




6 




3 






10 






. dead 


7 


13 


8 


1 




3 


31 


Hot given 




a 












3 


Totals 




31 


46 


28 


9 


4 


3 


120 


A1A.8TD 


DBHT8 
















Father spd Ma 


ther good 


41 


51 


33 


8 


4 


1 


137 


,. Rood 


; ES 


17 


33 


13 


7 


1 




71 




11 


22 


16 


4 


3 


2 


57 


:: C 


. good 


10 
83 


17 
25 


5 


2 
8 


1 




35 

62 


„ and 


; K 


6 


9 


6 




3 


1 


24 


„ poor 


I 


10 


6 


1 






IB 


„ dead 


, poor 


11 


16 


13 


G 






46 


„ and 


, dead 


18 


44 


28 


5 




8 


93 


Not given 




4 


6 


I 


2 






13 


Totali' 


1E2 


338 


125 


38 


11 


7 


5C6 


Siitenofl 


hreeyeoT 
















3tudt 


vU 
















Father and Mo 


thergood 


14 


27 


ig 


4 


1 


1 


6G 


.. Bood 


: C^ 


7 
9 


11 
14 


10 

11 




1 


1 


30 
34 


;: S^ 


. good 


1 
7 


7 
14 


a 

6 


1 

6 






14 
81 


„ and 


, poor 


1 


3 


6 




1 




10 


:: sa 


, dead 




2 


6 


1 






9 


: SJ 


7 


7 


3 


1 


1 




19 


„ and 


8 


15 


11 


e 


3 




42 


Hot given 




3 


6 


1 


1 






» 


Totals 


66 


lOS 


73 


22 


6 


2 


264 
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Table IX. (continued). 









Present Health of Stodenti 






Health oi 


Pabshts 














Totals 




















BzoeUent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Bad 


Dead 




SUten of Two- and One' 
















year Students 
















Father and Motiier good 


7 


14 


8 


2 


1 




82 


„ good . 


« poor 


3 


18 


9 


2 






26 


M t» • 


, dead 


8 


9 


1 


6 






19 


„ poor , 
„ dead , 


. good 
1 ft 


2 
6 


8 
13 


3 

9 


1 


1 




9 
28 


.• and , 


f poor 




3 


6 


2 


1 




11 


„ poor , 


, dead 


3 


3 


2 


1 






8 


„ dead , 


1 poor 
, dMd 


2 


6 


4 


3 


2 




16 


fi and , 


8 


9 


8 


7 




1 


28 


Not given 




2 


6 




1 






9 


Totals 


28 


78 


49 


26 


5 


1 


186 


All Sis' 


rsBS 
















Father and Mol 


iier good 


21 


41 


27 


6 


2 


1 


98 


>. good , 


• poor 
, dead 


9 


24 


19 


2 


1 


1 


66 


It f* • 


12 


23 


12 


6 






68 


„ poor , 


> good 


8 


10 


5 


6 






23 


i» dead , 


« •* 


12 


27 


14 


6 


1 




69 


•• and , 


• poor 
, dead 


1 


6 


10 


2 


2 




21 


» poor , 
„ dead , 


2 


6 


8 


2 






17 


f poor 


9 


12 


7 


4 


3 




86 


M and , 


, dead 


11 


24 


19 


18 


2 


1 


70 


Not given 




4 


11 


1 


2 






18 


Totals 


84 


188 


122 


47 


11 


3 


460 





Preient Health 




Fftrenti' Health 


BxoeOent 




Poor, 


Totals 




and 


Fair 


Bad and 






Good 




Dead 




GOHBENBBD TaBLB 70B ALL 










Studsmts 










Both parents in good health 


92 


22 


18 


127 


One parent in good health) 
and one in poor health or> 










168 


66 


22 


246 


dead ) 










Both in poor health or dead 
Unstated 


116 


47 


19 


181 


10 


1 


2 


18 


Totals 


386 


126 


66 


666 


Ideal Table fob all 










Studemts 










Both good 


86 


29 


12 


127 


One good, one poor or dead 


166 


66 


24 


246 


Both poor or dead 


128 


40 


18 


181 


Unstated 


10 


1 


2 


18 


Totals 


386 


126 


66 


666 



s. 
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Table IX. (continued). 





PreMot Hflslth 




PMenti' Health 


EzoeUent 

and 

Good 


Fair 


JrOOr, 

Bad and 
Dead 


Total! 


CONDSKBBO TaBLB FOB ALL 
SliTXBB 

Both good 

One good, one poor or dead 

Both poor or dead 

Unstated 


62 

120 

70 

16 


27 

60 

44 

1 


9 
21 
29 

2 


98 
191 
148 

18 


Totals 


267 


122 


61 


460 


Ideal Tablx fob all 

SiSTBBS 

Both good 

One good, one poor or dead 

Both poor or dead 

Unstated 


67 

112 

88 

16 


28 
68 
40 

1 


18 

26 

20 

2 


98 
191 
148 

18 


Totals 


267 


122 


61 


460 



Comparing the 'Ideal' with the 'Condensed' sections of Table IX. 
it appears that of the students whose parents both have good health, 
the number in excellent or good health exceeds by about 7 per cent, 
that which would have been most probable by pure chance ; and there 
is a corresponding deficiency in the number enjoying excellent or good 
health among those whose parents are both in poor health or dead. 
The poor and bad health of students, however, is distributed very nearly 
as it most probably would be by chance. The connection of the sisters' 
health with that of their parents is somewhat more marked, and with 
them this connection does shew itself in the distribution of poor and 
bad health. 

The true connection between the health of the parents and that g( 
the children is no doubt, however, masked in this table by the fact 
that old age is the cause of the poor health and death of many of the 
parents. We have therefore attempted to throw further light on the 
subject by means of Table X., in which is shewn, for Honour and other 
three-year students and their sisters, the present health of those whose 
parents have died otherwise than by physical accident before the 
natural term of life. 
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Table X. 

Shewing whether Parents have died under the age of 55 otherw. 
than Jrom accident, and comparing this with Present Health 
Students and Sisters. 



Wbekher dtiiw Fiuwit 


Prcmt Health of Stndenti 


Totals 


died under 56 


Biffriifnt 


Good 


Fair Poor Bad 

• 


Bead 


Howmr Studentt before 
1887 
Newnham 
Both parents 
One parent 
Neither 
Unstated 


1 

8 

17 


8 
14 
88 


2 

6 2 

8 4 


• 

1 
1 


6 
81 
63 


Totals 


26 


50 


16 6 


2 


100 


OirUm 
Both parents 
One parent 
Neither 
Unstated 


1 

6 

25 


1 

6 

80 


1 

6 1 

13 3 

1 




3 

18 

71 

1 


Totals 


31 


37 


20 5 




98 


O:tford 
Both parents 
One parent 
Neither 
Unstated 


1 
9 


3 
2 


2 1 
2 1 




7 
14 


Totals 


10 


5 


4 2 




21 


Honour StudenU of 1887 
Both parents 
)ne parent 
teither 

nstated 


1 

2 

18 

1 


1 

9 

15 


8 

8 2 




2 
14 
88 

1 


Totals 


17 


25 


11 2 




55 


Af Ji HONOUB STTmiNTS 

h parents 
I parent 
vher 
tated 


3 
16 
64 

1 


5 

82 
80 


8 

17 4 
31 10 

1 


1 
1 


11 

70 

186 

2 


Totals 


84 


117 


51 15 


2 


269 



3—2 
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Table X. (continued). 



Whether either Pftrent 


Present Health 


Totals 


died nnder S5 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


BmI 


Dead 


Three-year, not 
Honour ^ StudenU 
Both pazentB 
One parent 
Neither 
Unstated 


1 
13 


7 
17 


8 
6 


1 
5 


1 




17 
42 


Totals 


14 


84 


14 


6 


1 




59 


SiSTEBS 01 ALL HONOUB AND 

OTHXB Thbxs-tbab Students 

Both parents 

One parent 

Neither 

Unstated 


8 
16 
87 


8 
28 
78 

1 


1 
22 
49 

1 


1 

7 
14 


1 
1 
4 


2 


9 

69 

184 

2 


Totals 


56 


105 


78 


22 


6 


2 


264 





Parent 


Present Health 




Whether either] 
died under I 


Excellent 
and 


IWr 


Poor, 
Bad and 


Totals 






Good 




Dead 




Condensed Table 


FOB ALL 










HONOUB AND OTHEB ThBEE- 










teab Students 












Both parents 




8 


8 




11 


One parent 




56 


25 


6 


87 


Neither 




174 


87 


17 


228 


Unstated 




1 




1 


2 


Totals 


289 


65 


24 


828 


Ideal Table fob 


ALL HO- 










NOUB and OTHEB 


> Thbee- 










TEAB StXTDENTS 












Both parents 




8 


2 


1 


11 


One parent 




68 


18 


6 


87 


Neither 




167 


45 


16 


228 


Unstated 




1 




1 


2 


Totals 


289 


65 


24 


328 


Condensed Table fob 










SiSTBBS 












Both parents 




6 


1 


2 


9 


One parent 




89 


22 


8 


69 


Neither 




115 


49 


20 


184 


Unstated 




1 


1 




2 


Totals 


161 


78 


80 


264 


Ideal Table fob 


SiSTEBS 










Both parents 




6 


2 


1 


9 


One parent 




42 


19 


8 


69 


Neither 




112 


51 


21 


184 


Unstated 




1 


1 




2 


Totals 


161 


78 


80 


264 
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A comparison of actual with ideal tables here shews us that 
among students whose parents are either both alive or lived beyond 
the age of 55, the number enjoying excellent or good health exceeds 
by about 4^ per cent, what we should expect by chance, and there is a 
corresponding deficiency of excellent and good health among those 
whose father or mother died, otherwise than by accident, before attain- 
ing that age. A similar but less marked divergence fi'om the ' ideal ' 
distribution of excellent and good health obtains among the sisters. 



Table XI. 
Hereditary Tendency to Disease as compared with Present Health, 



Report ss to Heredituy Ten* 


Freient Health 


iWaiii 


deDQ7 to Diaeaw' 


Bxoellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor Bad 


Bead 


XVHUV 


Honour Studenti before 
1887 
Newnham 
Tendency 
No tend^ioy 
No statement 


10 

15 

1 


28 

18 

4 


7 
8 
1 


4 
1 

1 


2 


51 

42 

7 


Totals 


96 


50 


16 


6 


2 


100 


QirUm 
Tendency 
No tendcmey 
No statement 


8 

21 

2 


18 
20 

4 


8 

10 

2 


1 
4 




29 
52 
12 


Totals 


81 


87 


20 


5 




98 


Oxford 
Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


7 
8 


8 
2 


8 
1 


1 
1 




14 
7 


Totals 


10 


5 


4 


2 




21 



^ The student's own statement as to hereditaiy tendency to disease has in some cases 
been modified in aeoordance with her statements about family health. Thus cancer or 
consumption in parents or brothers or sisters has been held to constitute tendency. When 
a student states that she has herself inherited some ailment it is held to constitute ten- 
dency. So has the oconzrenoe of heart disease or hrain disease in several members of a 
family. And an answer of the form ** No: Tendency to weak throats, etc.*' has been taken 
as equivalent to ** Yes." 
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Table XI. (contintied). 



Bqxirt M to HendihuT Tn- 






Pr»nim<rtth 










SiMllBnt 


Good 


fatr 


Poor 


^■a 


Dnd 


•M^ 


TeodeDOjF 


6 

n 

1 


10 
13 
S 


3 
6 


a 






19 
38 
8 


ToUla 


17 


3fi 


II 


a 






Sfi 


All Honoirm Stddhtb 
Tendenoj 

Ho lUtement 


BO 
60 


64 
ES 
10 


30 
88 
8 


7 
8 
6 




8 


118 
189 
37 


Totals 


81 


117 


61 


16 




8 


389 


Thret-ntar, wtt Howmt 
EtadMt 
TendtnoT 
NotandBUnr 
Ho lUtament 


4 
B 

1 


6 
16 
B 


8 
£ 
1 


8 


I 




38 

S3 
6 


Totali 


14 


84 


14 


6 


1 




69 


_ l\oa.y tor 8ti,dtm 
No aUtoMat 


6 
16 


18 
S5 

4 


16 
14 

S 


4 
S 
1 


9 


I 
1 


46 
61 
11 


Toteli 


as 


47 


83 


8 


6 


9 


118 


One-year BhideMt 
Tendency 
HotrndenoT 
NotUtaneit 


II 

16 

6 


le 

31 


8 
30 


S 
8 


1 
8 


1 
1 
1 


46 
68 
11 


;n>tala 


SI 


46 


38 


9 


4 


8 


180 


All STtronnfl 
Tendeoor 
No tend<!ii<7 
tto BtotemeDt 


SI 
90 
II 


97 
114 
13 


61 
63 
13 


30 
U 

6 


4 
6 
3 


4 
3 
1 


397 
385 

64 


ToUlj 


IS3 


888 


136 


SB 


U 


7 


666 


SulCTi 0/ Honour and 
Thru^ear Student* 
Tendenoy 
Noteudenoy 
Ho ■tatement 


83 

81 
8 


48 
48 
« 


SO 
86 

9 


11 

3 


S 

1 


1 
1 


117 
136 
89 


ToUk 


M 


106 


78 


98 


e 


8 


964 
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Table XI. 


(continued). 








Bepori ss to Hereditary Ten- 






Present Health 






Totals 


deoGj to IHaeMO. 


Bxoellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Bad 


Dead 


Sisten of Ttoo- and One- 
year Studenti 
Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


8 

18 

2 


87 

82 

9 


25 

22 

2 


10 
9 
6 


2 

1 
2 


1 


88 
82 
21 


Totals 


28 


78 


49 


25 


5 


1 


186 


All Sistxbs 
Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


80 

49 

5 

84 


85 
80 
18 


55 
57 
10 


21 

18 

8 


7 
2 
2 


2 
1 


200 

207 

48 


Totals 


188 


122 


47 


11 


8 


460 





Preient Health 




Report as to Hereditary Ten- 
dency to Diieaae 


BzoeUent 
and 
Good 


Fair 


Poor, 

Bad, and 

Dead 


TotaU 


GOHDBHBKD TlBLB FOB ALL 
BTUDBKtS 

Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


148 

204 

88 


51 
62 
12 


28 

19 

9 


227 

285 

54 


Totals 


885 


125 


56 


566 


Idbal Tablb vob all 
Studxnts 
Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


156 

196 

88 


50 
68 
12 


21 

26 

9 


227 

285 

54 


Totals 


885 


125 


56 


566 


Coudbhsbd Tabli fob all 

BiSTBBB 

Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


115 

129 

28 


55 
57 
10 


80 
21 
10 


200 

207 

48 


Totals 


267 


122 


61 


450 


Idbal Tablb vob all Sistbbs 
Tendency 
No tendency 
No statement 


120 

124 

28 


55 
57 
10 


25 
26 
10 


200 

207 

48 


Totals 


267 


122 


61 


450 
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The ideal tables, compared with the actual tables, here shew us 
that in the number of students reporting a hereditary tendency to 
disease and enjoying excellent or good health, there is a deficiency 
amounting to about 5 per cent, of the most probable number ; and that 
there is a corresponding excess of poor health. Among sisters having a 
hereditary tendency to disease there is a deficiency of over 4 per cent, 
of the most probable number in excellent and good health, and a 
corresponding excess of poor health. These divergences fix>m the ideal 
table are of course exactly balanced among those who report no 
hereditary tendency to disease. 

The next table is intended to afford means of making a rough com- 
parison between the present health of the subjects of our enquiry and 
the healthiness of their £Etmilies. Like Table X. it is only worked out 
for Honour and other three-year students and their sisters. 



Table XII. 



Number of Brothers and Sisters in Poor Health or Dead otherwise 
than through physical accidents^ compared with Present Health 
of Students and Sisters. 









Freient Health of Students 






Brothen And Siftan in 


Foot 












Totab 


HedthorDend 
















BzMdIent 


Good 


Mr 


Poor Bad 


Dead 




Honour StudenU More 

1S87 














Newnham 
















None 




5 


18 


2 




1 


26 


One 




6 


14 


4 




1 


25 


Two 




6 


6 


4 


1 




17 


More than two 




7 


10 


5 


5 




27 


Unstated 




2 


2 


1 






5 


Totalfl 


26 


50 


16 


6 


2 


100 


Oirton 
















None 




9 


16 


6 






29 


One 




10 


4 


6 


1 




21 


Two 




8 


8 


8 


1 




15 


More than two 




9 


10 


6 


2 




27 


Unstated 










1 




1 


Totals 


81 


87 


20 


6 




98 
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Table XIX. (continued). 









ProMnt 


B«alili 




Bretben mnd Siitm in Poor 












He^tb or D«d 














Xxedhnt 


Good 


Mr 


Poor Bad Dnd 




Oxford 












None 


8 




S 


1 


7 


Oae 


6 








9 


Two 




8 






3 


Hor« thui two 








1 




Daitated 












Total! 


10 


S 


4 


2 


21 


Honour StudtnU of 1887 












KOQB 


6 


8 


3 




IS 


One 


6 


8 


9 




IS 


Two 


S 


S 


3 




e 


More than two 


1 


B 


5 


S 


14 


Unstated 


1 








1 


Totals 


17 


35 


11 


9 


6G 


Au. HoNODB Studuitb 












Hone 


38 


41 


13 


1 I 


78 


One 


38 


39 


13 


1 1 


71 


Two 


13 


19 


9 


3 


43 


Uore th&n two 


la 


36 


17 


10 


71 


Unstated 




9 


1 


1 


7 


Totak 


U 


117 


61 


16 9 


369 


Three-gear, not Honour, 












StudtnU 












None 


S 


6 


3 


1 


13 


One 


4 


7 


4 




IS 


Two 


S 


S 




3 


U 


Uore than two 


6 


7 


8 


8 1 


18 


Jiulated 




3 






3 


Totals 


U 


84 


14 


6 1 


GS 


BiBTEBS or HONOUB AKD 












an Thue-yeu SiCDBnTB 














31 


33 


IS 


6 I 


7S 




11 


33 


33 


7 1 


65 




13 


17 


15 


4 1 


49 


e dun two 


13 


SO 


18 


6 3 1 


70 


tated 




8 


1 


1 


S 


Totftb 


66 


106 


78 


S3 6 a 


2$4 
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Table XIL (continued). 





ti««»tH«ltli 










ToUb 




















Uad 












HOKODIlAm> OTHEB ThBK B- 








VIUB SlUDKKTB 










7a 15 


H 


90 


One 


6B 16 


a 


86 


Two 




5 


64 


More tbati two 








Unstated 


7 1 


1 





TotaU 


K9 65 


94 


338 



iDUL TlBUl 


roa HoHODB 












THBH-nAB 










OTin>KNT8 












None 




6G 


18 




BO 


One 




69 


18 




66 


Two 




40 


10 




U 


More thui two 




6G 


IB 




89 


UixBt»ted 




7 






9 


Totals 


239 


6fi 


34 


338 


COHDKHSUI TUU lOB BlB- 










TSBS OF HOHOCB iXD 










Tbbeb-yeib STomniB 










None 




G3 


16 


6 


76 


One 




34 


23 


8 


6S 


Two 




29 


IS 


o 


49 


More than two 




i2 


18 


10 


70 


'DniUted 




3 


1 


1 


6 


ToUlB 


181 


73 


SO 


864 


Inui. Tabu 


MB BiBRaa 










or EoHoiiB 












Tbui-txu 












None 




46 


31 




76 


One 




89 


18 




66 


Two 




80 


14 




49 


Uontluuitwo 




43 


19 




TO 


UiuMed 






1 




6 


TotaU 


161 


78 


80 


864 



If we call a &mily in which more tlum two of the children are 
poor health, or dead otherwise than throuf^h physical accident, i 
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unhealthy family, Table XII. shews us that about 29 per cent, of both 
Honour and Three-year students and of their sisters belong to unhealthy 
£unilies\ and that this 29 per cent furmshes f of the students and ^ of 
the sisters who have poor health or have died. 

Table XH further shews us that in the healthiest families, and 
those where only one brother or sister has poor health, the number of 
students in excellent or good health exceeds by about 10 per cent, the 
number most probable by pure chance ; and that there is, of course, a 
corresponding deficiency in the less healthy families. Among the sisters 
the excess in excellent or good health is confined to the healthiest 
feuniliea 

Of course this estimate of the healthiness of fiunilies is only rough 
^md in judging of its value something depends on the size of the 
iiomilies under consideration. The following table gives this. It is 
:iiiade out fix>m the students' schedules only. 



Table Xni. 



Size of FamUiea. 



dumber of FamiliM 



^^ Honour and 
Three-year Btn- 
dents 

^t other Students 

Of aU Students 



Number of Children in a flunily 
1 8 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 18 14 


15 


16 Unstated 


• 

6 16 29 42 22 89 88 40 28 24 16 18 9 4 
6 14 17 28 24 86 28 27 24 17 6 4 6 8 


8 
1 


1 3 
2 



12 80 46 65 46 75 61 67 52 41 22 17 15 7 4 8 8 



TotaU 



828 
288 



566 



The average number of children in a fieunily appears from this table 
to be 6*82. By ' children ' here we mean students and their brothers 
and sisters. Half-brothers and sisters are included where mentioned, 
that is, in 14 cases, the aggregate number of half-brothers and sisters 
being seventy. 

According to Ansell's 'statistics of families in the upper and 
professional classes' the average number of children bom alive per 



^ The fiunilies where the subject of our enquiry is herself in poor health and has two 
brothers and sisters in poor health are of course counted as unhealthy families. 
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£EuniIy in these classes is 4*80. His statistics were collected in 1871. 
From the Registrar General's Report for 1885 we learn that the ratio of 
births to marriages for that year was 4'52, and that the mean of the 
same ratio taken over 48 years was 5*30. This may be taken as the 
mean number of children bom in English families of all classes. The 
divergence of our mean number from the normal is probably fiilly 
accounted for by the necessary absence from our statistics of all families 
(1) where there are no children, (2) where there are no daughters, which 
is likely to occur most in small families, (3) where all the children, or 
all the daughters have died before growing up, which is also likely to 
occur most in small families. It is probable also that fieunilies where 
there is only one daughter are inadequately represented, as that 
daughter is more likely to be wanted at home. The inclusion of half- 
brothers and sisters of course also slightly raises the number. 

Personal History apart from Marrlage. 

The next eight tables relate to personal history, giving the nation- 
ality, the present ages, certain particulars of school life, and the regular 
occupations of the students and of their sisters. 



Table XIV. 
NaUorudity of Parents. 



Natkmalityof FluentB 



Both English 

Both Scotch 

Both Irish 

Both Welsh 

Both British : that is, both natives of] 

the British Ides, bat not both Englidi, 

or both Scotch, etc. 
One EngUsh, one Foreign 
Both American 
Both Foreign, bat not American 

Totals 



Honour Students 



106 
2 
8 
2 

14 

2 

1 



69 
9 
7 
1 

16 

6 
1 
8 



180 111 



I 



21 
1 

1 

4 



28 



Not Honoar Stadents 



I 



41 

4 
6 



2 
2 
1 

59 



I I 



79 
1 
8 
1 

22 

8 
1 
8 



84 
6 
5 
2 

20 

1 

2 



118 120 



TMab 



400 

28 

28 

7 

79 

19 

5 

10 

566 
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Table XV. 
Present Age (in 1887X 





StDdenlfl 


Siilen 










Before ISS; 








3 




^~ 


s 






















i 


1 


J 


h 




PM~tA«> 


HonanrBtudimti 








S 


1 












1 


11 


i 


2 

1 




1 


3 

1 ! 

5^ 


11 

5 


-a 




T 


1 


1 


1 


£ 
5 




















8 


3 








Twenty 
















1 


3 


4 








Twra^^aiB 














i 


S 


9 


14 


12 


10 


23 


Twentj-two 




1 




e 






2 


14 


30 


34 


18 


14 


83 


Twen^-three 




12 




94 






4 


37 


9 


46 


13 




31 


Twea^-fcmT 




8 




19 




11 


9 


43 


6 


49 


19 


14 


39 


Twetily-five 




11 




22 






13 


44 


7 


51 


21 


9 


30 


Tlrenl^-iii 


u 


la 




SO 




10 


7 


60 


3 


62 


16 


13 


38 


Tven^-aeven 




s 




10 






n 


32 


1 


33 


16 


9 


36 


Twenty-eight 




6 




13 






13 


37 




40 


33 


10 


88 


Twtaity-nine 




6 








11 


1 


26 


4 


33 


18 


10 


88 


Thirty 




6 


3 








5 


24 




27 


16 


13 


28 


Thirty-one 




3 




10 






e 


26 


3 


28 


11 


8 


19 


Thirty-two 




i 




10 






8 


26 


3 


39 


12 


14 


36 


Thirty-tbrea 




2 




* 






6 


18 




18 


12 


7 


19 


Thirty-foar 




3 


9 


6 






5 


18 




IS 


8 


7 


16 


TfaiT^-flve 








4 






6 


13 


2 


16 


4 


8 


13 






1 




8 






1 


13 




13 


2 


8 


10 


Thirty-awm 




1 




3 






e 


8 




8 


5 


6 


10 


ThirtyH^t 




4 




6 






1 


13 




13 


10 


3 


13 


Thirty-iiise 




2 




a 






3 


7 




7 


6 


1 


7 


Fort,"^ 




3 




4 






3 


8 


1 


9 


4 


1 


6 


Forty-one 




I 




a 


1 




1 


4 




1 






11 


Forty-two 














1 


8 




3 






7 


Forty- three 








1 






3 


6 




B 


2 


1 


8 


yorty-foQT 




1 










2 


3 






3 


1 


4 


Fortj-fivB 






















3 


1 


3 


Fort; -six 




1 




1 








1 




1 








Forty- aeven 










1 




1 


8 




3 








Forty-eight 










1 






1 




1 




1 


I 


Forty.nina 






















1 




1 


Kfty-one 


1 






1 








1 




1 








Fifty-tocr 






















1 




1 


Fifty-flve 
























1 


1 


niutoted 




I 




I 


1 


8 




G 




G 


S 


4 


7 


Totftlfl 


100 


83 


31 


314 


61 


lOS 


lie 


489 


77 


Im 


IgT 


"lis" 


460 


Average pregenll 


29-35 28-74 as -00 


ae-71 


30-24 


39'08 29-79 


29-21 


24-65 


38-67 


39-60 29'48 


3e-66 


»«« i 





























Age ot ftU Hewnbsm Stodenti who left before 1887 


80-12. 


Oirton 


28-81. 


L«dyMwBaret 


86-40. 




8718. 



heaxth statistics 

Table XVL 
Whether Educated at Boarding-achoola, Day-ackoola, or at Home. 





BtDdent* 


Bi,.™ 




Hononr Student. 


Not Hononr 




II 1 


















1 


When BdocklMl 


B*lorelS87 


s 


i 


1 


S 


1 


1 


If 




g 


a 




! ^ ^ 


5 


1 


1 


1 


3 




At B Boarding-Bchool 


7 5 1 


7 


20 


10 


IB 


19 


M 


26 33 


49 


At ft Dftj-sohool 


34 14 G 


Iti 


m 


H 


IB 


M 


1<1>< 


43 26 




At Home 


20 11 6 


H 


4tl 




19 


'/•^ 




43 27 


7» 


Boarding 4 Day-whool 


10 !l 2 




MV 




n 


Ifi 


IM 


38 23 


61 


BoardiDg-sohool ± Home 


11 16 1 


H 


afi 




■A I 


l.i 








Daf-Bchool Sc Home 


18 36 1 


lit 


B,', 


i;-! 


14 


111 


HU 


33 33 






10 12 4 


fi 


HI 




m 


14 


70 






Unetaled 
















1 1 


2 


Totals 


100 OS 91 


55 


269 


59 


lis 


ISO 


S6S 


264 166 


460 



Boarding-houeea attached to Day-schools have in this table been 
counted as Boarding-Bchools. 

Table XVn. 
Nwnber of Examinatione taken by Students be/ore going to CdUge, and 





fcySwters 
















Btndenti 


Mitan 




Hommr Btudenti 


"Msr- 


i 


i| 


1 






BrforelBST 


1 

s 


!i 


1! 


I 

1 


1 




111 


g 




1 S 5 




















11 18 a s 


Wl 


17 33 


27 


107 


ISR 


126 


2«4 


One 


29 as e 14 


67 


81 40 


41 






33 






34 so e 14 


7H 


11 96 


■ii 


134 


117 


\b 


43 




IS 17 6 13 


n3 


7 13 


•m 


93 


18 


4 


17 






IW 


9 4 


4 


H3 


1 




7 


Five 


9 8 18 


IB 


1 2 


K 


23 


1 




I 


Sii 


1 S 


4 






4 








Seren 


2 


3 


1 




H 










1 


1 






1 








UiutaUd 


1 


1 














Tot»ls 


100 98 SI 


G6 


969 


59 lie 


130 


.» 


364 


186 


iSO 
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The Examinations included in this table are : 

CSambridge Jwiior, Senior and Higher Local Examinations, 

Oxford Junior and Senior Local Examinations and Women's Ex- 
amination, 

Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 

London University Examinations, 

Edinburgh University Examinations, 

Glasgow University Examinations, 

Aberdeen University Examinations, 

St Andrews L.L.A. Examination, 

Royal University of Lreland Examinations, 

Queen^s College Lreland Examinations, 

Lrish Litermediate Examinations, 

University College Bristol Examinations, 

Girton Entrance and Scholarship Examination \ 

Bedford College Scholarship Examination, 

Alexandra College Dublin Examination, 

South Kensington Science and Art Examination (but not when the 
certificate is for drawing and modelling only). 

Examination of the College of Preceptors, 

Government Teachers' examination (teachers in Elementary schools), 

Examinations of Chichester and other Training Colleges, 

Some American Examinations, 

Paris Teachers' Examination, 

Prussian Teachers' Examination, 

A^enna Teachers' Examination, 

Dutch Examination for English Teachers. 

^ This has appuenUy been omitted by eome students in filling in sohednles. 
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Table XVm. 
EteereiM during School years compared vfith Pretmt Health. 
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"«°^i;sr""' 










Totsk 












BicaUml 


Good 


Patr 


Poor Bad Dad 




IlanoUT Sludenti bf/ore 












1887 
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BegnUr 
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a 


Under two honra 


13 


33 


6 


S 


43 


TJuder tliren hours 


8 




3 


1 


10 


Under fom and five honrs 


1 








4 




1 




1 


1 1 


B 


Araonnt tmslatod 


7 


10 


S 


3 1 


33 


IrregaUr 


1 




S 




7 


Ko Btatement made 






3 




3 


Totals 


36 


50 


16 


6 3 


100 


Oirton 












Besolw 












Under one bom 


8 


6 






10 


Under two hoara 


8 


U 




4 


30 


Under three hours 


7 


5 






17 


Under lour and five hours 


1 








3 




a 


8 




I 


7 


Amount nnstoted 


s 








11 


litegular 


6 


S 






10 


. No sUtement made 


1 


8 






e 


Totahi 


81 


87 


30 


6 


93 


Oxford 












Eegulw 












Under one hour 












Under two hours 


4 


3 


1 




7 


Under three hoars 


S 




I 


a 


6 


Under four and five hoars 






3 




a 














Amonnt unstated 


B 


2 
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Irregular 




1 
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No sUtement made 
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10 


6 


4 
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81 


Honour Sfwfcnt. of 1887 












Beeular 












Under one hour 




3 






3 


Under two hours 


11 


10 


4 


3 


27 


Under three hours 


1 


7 


3 




11 


Under four sjid five hours 


1 


1 






3 
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8 






1 






1 


Totals 


17 


36 


11 


s 


6S 
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Table XVIII. (continued). 



Three-year {not Honour) 
Studenti 
.Hegnlar 

Under one hour 

Under two hours 

Under three honrs 

Under fonr and five hours 

Considerable 

Amount unstated 
Xrregular 
^^o statement made 

Totols 









Present Health 






Bfegalari^ and Amount 
of Exercise 












Totals 














Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor Bad 


Dead 




All Honoub Studbntb 














Regular 














Under one hour 


3 


9 


2 






14 


Under two hours 


36 


49 


14 


8 




107 


Under three hours 


14 


16 


11 


3 




44 


Under four and five hours 


3 


4 


3 






10 


Considerable 


3 


7 


2 


2 


1 


16 


Amount unstated 


17 


19 


10 


2 


1 


49 


Irregular 


7 


8 


5 






20 


No statement made 


1 


5 


4 






10 


Totals 


84 


117 


61 


16 


2 


269 




Sisters of Honour and 

C>THEB ThREB-YEAR StUDSNTS 

^^legular 

Under one hour 
Under two hours 
Under three hours 
Under four and five hours 
Considerable 
Amount unstated 
Xrregular 
^o statement made 

Totals 



2 


4 


4 


2 


1 




14 


26 


25 


2 






4 


21 


10 


2 


2 




6 


4 


1 


1 






4 


8 


6 


2 






20 


24 


16 


6 


1 




2 


3 


6 


2 


1 


1 


4 


16 


6 


6 


1 


1 


66 


106 


73 


22 


6 


2 



13 
66 
39 
12 
20 
66 
16 
34 

264 



S. 
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Table XVIIL (continued). 
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Eicellant 




Poor, 


TotaU 




ud 
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Bul^d 






aood 




Dead 














OTHBR TBUC'TBIB STDDStlTS 










R^olu- 










Under one hour 


14 


S 




IB 


Under two hours 


101 


18 


It 


180 


Under three hours 


87 


16 




68 




19 


6 




38 


Amount unstated 


44 


11 




58 


IrregnlM 


18 


7 




36 




6 


6 




11 


TotalB 


339 


65 


84 


328 


Iaui, TiBUi roB UJ. Hohoub tvu other 










Thbki-tbas 8tdi>s)itb 










^^dL one hour 


13 


3 


3 


IB 


Dndet two honn 


96 


as 


10 


180 


Under three honra 


43 




4 


58 




31 




3 


as 


Amount unBtatod 


43 


11 


4 


68 




18 




2 


36 


Ho statement mode 


G 






11 


Totsli 


2B9 


66 


34 


SIS 
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G 


4 


a 


18 
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39 


26 


a 


66 
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26 


10 


4 


39 
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33 


7 


3 


89 


Amount tmatatod 




16 


G 


66 
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6 
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16 
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ao 


6 


8 


U 
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73 


ao 
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Under one honr 






1 


13 


Under two honn 


40 


20 


« 


GC 


Under three houri 


24 


11 




B9 
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30 


9 


8 


83 
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40 


19 


G 


66 


Irr^fular 


9 


4 


3 


15 




30 


6 


S 


84 


Totals 


ISl 


79 


HO 


364 



OF WOMEN 8TDDENTR. 

Table XIX. 
Exercise during School years compared with tke present health. 





Pment Heiiltb 






Xwtdtenl 


Good 


Pair 


Poor Sad Jlotd 




HomuT StvdeKtt before 
1887 
Semliam 
WftlkiDBonly 


U 
5 
10 


17 
3 

37 
3 


7 
3 

e 

3 


3 


1 

1 


89 
13 


Bte., aa well aa Wnlkiiit! \ 


6 


Totals 


3G 


BO 


16 




s 


100 


OirUn 

Walking only 

WalkiDg with Catigthenicaf 
and Dancing only \ 


IS 
1 

12 
8 


IG 
7 
15 


7 
S 

9 
3 






41 
10 


elo., BE wdl aa'wIlW^g | 


87 


Totals 


SI 


87 


90 






9S 


IMord 
Walking only 


8 
3 

5 


1 

2 
1 


1 
3 






6 


uid Danoing only 

etc., »■ »eU u Walking 
No italemsnt madB 


11 
1 


Totals 


10 


6 


4 






31 


Honour StiidenU of 1887 
Walking only 

aod Dancing only 
QamcB, Biding, SwimminB. 
elc., aa weU as Walking 

No statement made 


7 
7 


9 
3 
19 


3 
3 
S 






20 
10 
2S 


Totals 


17 


96 


11 






66 


la,h HonoDB Stdpbnw 
Walking only 

and Dancing only ( 

Qamea, Biding, Swimming,) 

etc., OS well &« Walking ( 


36 
11 
84 
B 

Si 


42 
14 
fi7 


19 
7 
32 




I 
1 


106 
8S 

117 


Totals 


117 


61 


16 


3 


369 
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Table XIX. (continued). 



Kind of Ezeroiae 



Three-year, not Honour, 
StudenU 
Walking only 
Walking wiUi CalisthenicBi 

and Dancing only. 
Games, Riding, Swimming, | 

etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 

Totals 



Present Health 



Excellent Good Fair 



Poor 



Bad 



DeMl 



4 
2 

8 



9 
6 

6 
3 



9 
1 

2 
2 



3 
1 



14 



24 



14 



6 



SiSTEBS OFHoNOUBAND OTHSB 

Thbee-teab Students 
Walking only 
Walking with Calisthenics 

and Dancing only 
Games, Riding, Swimming, 

etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 

Totals 



17 

8 



55 
6 



30 
9 



9 
2 



Totals 



26 
10 

18 
5 



59 



25 


31 


25 


5 


2 


1 


6 


13 


9 


6 


2 


1 


56 


105 


73 


22 


6 


2 



114 
25 

88 
37 

264 





Present Health 




Kind of Exercise 


Excellent 

and 

Good 


Pair 


Poor. 

Bad and 

Dead 


Totals 


Condensed Table fob Honoub and otheb 
Thbee-ybab Students 
Walking only 

Walking with Calisthenics and Dancing only 
Games, Riding, Swimming, etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 


91 

33 

105 

10 


27 
8 

24 
6 


14 
4 
6 


132 
45 

135 
16 


Totals 


239 


65 


24 


328 


Ideal Table fob Honoub and otheb 
Thbee-teab Students 
Walking only 

Walking with Calisthenics and Dancing only 
Games, Riding, Swimming, etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 


97 
33 
99 
10 


25 
9 

25 
6 


10 

3 

11 


132 
45 

135 
16 


Totals 


239 


65 


24 


328 


Condensed Table fob Sistebs 
Walking only 

Walking with Calisthenics and Dancing only 
Games, Riding, Swimming, etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 


72 

14 
56 
19 


30 
9 

25 
9 


12 
2 
7 
9 


114 
25 

88 
37 


Totals 


161 


73 


30 


264 


Ideal Table fob Sistebs 
Walking only 

Walking with Calisthenics and Dancing only 
Games, Riding, Swimming, etc., as well as Walking 
No statement made 


71 
16 
55 
19 


32 
7 

25 
9 


11 
2 
8 
9 


114 
25 
88 
87 


Totals 


161 


73 


80 


264 
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There is a little diflSculty in determining in some cases whether the 
occupation specified is to be regarded as involving serious work. There 
is no doubt that the teaching is, with comparatively few exceptions, 
serious; it is generally professional; and in other cases consists in 
teaching younger brothers and sisters for several hours a day. Still even 
under this head there are some cases where the amount of work is very 
small Philanthropy, on the other hand, frequently means a small 
amount of amateur philanthropic work undertaken in addition to more 
serious occupations, and it has not been found possible satisfactorily to 
discriminate cases of this kind from others. All we have attempted in 
this way has been to exclude from the tables the rather numerous cases 
where the philanthropic work specified consists solely in Sunday-school 
teaching. The inclusion of very small amounts of philanthropic work 
would have been quite satisfactory, if it had been included in every case 
in which it was carried on, but different persons have taken different 
views as to what should be entered under this head, so that the returns 
are somewhat misleading. 

The tables shew that 77 per cent, of all the students, and 83 per 
cent, of the Honour students (excluding those who left in 1887), have 
engaged in educational work since leaving College, while less than half 
the proportionate number of their sisters have done so. On the other 
hand, a great many more sisters than students have engaged in house- 
hold work; and a decidedly larger number of sisters than of students 
have devoted themselves to art and music, and also to nursing and 
various other occupations. For a much larger number of sisters than of 
students no regular occupation at all is reported. 



Marriage and Children. 

Tables XXII. to XXIX. inclusive give the returns as regards 
marriage and children. 
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Table XXII. 
Number Married, and for iioto long. Also aggregate tiami«r of Children. 
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' We believe the percentage of all students who lef 
in ntnme and thoae who did not, who were married a 
to have been 13-80. 
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The smallness of the proportionate number who are married, as 
shewn by Table XXII. both of students and of their sisters will probably 
surprise most of those who read this. It must be remembered, however, 
that our statistics do not — at any rate directly — ^give us the proportion 
of women who marry to those who do not in the class with which they 
deal because we cannot from the nature of the case have the complete 
history of the subjects of our inquiry, most of whom are still alive. 
Nor do our statistics give us the proportion of married to unmarried 
women in that class at any given moment; since owing to the com- 
paratively short time that Colleges for women have existed in England 
at all, and their rapid development during that time, the proportion of 
young women to the whole and consequently of unmarried women to 
the whole, is greater among the subjects of our enquiry than among 
women taken at random. What Table XXII. does enable us to do is 
to compare the proportionate number of students who have married with 
the proportionate number of their sisters who have done so. It appeal^ 
that whereas the latter number is about 19 per cent., the former is 
only about 10 per cent., or omitting the students who had just left 
College when the returns were sent in, about 12 per cent. 

At first sight this difference suggests that there is something in 
having been at College which tends to prevent marriage ; but a little 
reflection shews that a very large correction must be made before any 
such inference can be drawn. No woman has as yet either come to 
College or remained at College after marriage. If, for instance, a 
student marries during the years she had intended to remain at a 
woman's College, her career as a student is naturally cut short. A 
student is therefore from the nature of the case almost certain to be 
unmarried up to the time of her leaving College \ Students are from 
this point of view a selected class — selected as being unmarried up to 
the time of their leaving College, at whatever age this may occur. But 
little effect would be produced by this on the proportion of them who 
ultimately marry if they all commenced their College course at 17 or 
18, but a glance at Table XXX. will shew how far this is from being 
the case, and how considerable the effect must be. Allowance for it 
may, I think, be approximately made as follows. By subtracting from 
the number of students who had attained or exceeded any given age at 
the time the returns were made, the number who have not yet left College 



^ In rare instances widows or even married women might become students, but no 
instances of this had occurred when this report was made. 
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at that a^\ we obtain the number who might have married at that 
age and can then calculate the percentage of that number who actually 
did 80. This percentage can then be compared with the percentage of 
sisters who, having attained or exceeded that age at the time the 
retumu were made, had married at that age. The results of this 
calculation for each year of age is shewn in Table XXIII. 
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' These nambera can be dedaoed bom Tablea XV. and XXX. myeoHydy. 
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It appears fh)m this table (especially from the portion of it which 
deals with the ages between 20 and 30, which for students is the most 
reliable part because the numbers are larger) that the difference in the 
rate of marriage of students after their College course and of their 
sisters is unimportant. It remains of course true that a smaller 
proportion of students than of their sisters are married, but Table 
XXm., so Sbut as it is reliable, shews that the causes for this must be 
sought before the termination of the College course. The desire to 
go to College, or to remain at College, may possibly be among the 
causes, but having been at College is apparently not one of them. 

As there is no reason to think that the 450 sisters are not a 
representative group of women in the professional classes, it is difficult 
to avoid drawing the conclusion from Table XXIII. (even after allowing 
largely for errors due to the small numbers dealt with) that a very 
large number, probably more than half of the women in this class, do 
not marry. The following table shews what proportion of the 450 
sisters and of the female population generally at different ages are 
married. 



Table XXIV. 
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88-06 
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5808 


89-11 


Sixty-five and upwards 









32-62 


89-65 


Unstated 
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450 


87 









The figures in the fourth column of this table axe taken from the 
Census of England and Wales 1881, Vol. III. Table 23, and those in the 
fifth column are deduced from Table 24 in the same volume. In both 
cases they relate to the population as it was in 1881. 
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The diflFerence in the average age at marriage of students and of 
their sisters as shewn in Table XXII., namely 26*70, as against 25*53, 
is doubtless due to the fact, already discussed, that students from the 
nature of the case do not marry till after they leave College. If we 
take only those sisters who have been married for less than fifteen 
years, their average age at marriage is found to be 2607. Probably 
the chief reason why including the marriages of longer duration re- 
duces the average age is that in many cases it is only because the 
marriage had been an early one, that when the returns were made 
it had already lasted for fifteen years. The average age at marriage 
of spinsters of all classes was 24*6 in the year 1885, according to the 
Registrar-Generars Report. According to Ansell* it should have been 
26*08 in 1880 in the upper and professional classes. In all classes it is 
gradually rising. 

No student had been married so long as fifteen years at the time 
the returns were made. It is therefore in some ways more interesting 
to compare with their marriages those of their sisters and cousins who 
have not been married for a longer period. These are therefore shewn 
in a separate column in the five tables which follow. 

1 ** Bate of Mortality, etc., in the Upper and Professional Classes.'' Ch. Ansell, Junior, 
London. 1S74. 
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Table XXV. 



Nwmber of Children Bom and Living in each Family, 



Number of Children 



One child living 
One child dead 
Two children, both living 
Two children, one living 
Three children, all living 
Three children, two living 
Three children, one living 
Four children, fUl Uving 
Fonr children, two living 
Five children, all living 
Five children, fonr living 
Six children, all living 
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This table shews that there are fewer childless marriages among the 
students than among the sisters and cousins; — a difference which is 
more marked if we exclude the cases in which the marriage had taken 
place within the year previous to our enquiry. 
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Table XXVI. 
Present Age of ChUdrea. Number of GhUdrea per Marriage, etc. 
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We cannot infer the number of children there will ultimately be 
per family from these figures, as is obvious from the recent date of 
many of the marriages. See Table XXII. 

It is difficult to find figures for the whole population or for any 
special class of it exactly comparable with those in the last line. 
According to the Report of the Census of 1881 the average annual births 
are 286 per 1000 wives under 45 years of age, which is equivalent to 
•35 children per year of marriage. 

A rough approximation to the mean age of married women under 
45 in the population generally, may be deduced from Table 24 of 
Vol. III. of the Report of the Census of 1881, on the assumption that 
the mean age of each group there specified is the arithmetic mean of 
its extreme ages; for instance, that 40 is the mean age of married 
women between 35 and 45. On this assumption the mean age is 32*8. 
The mean age of married students is 31 0, and that of married sisters 
34*4; or, omitting sisters married for more than 15 years, 32*3. 



TABLE XXVII. 



Present Health of Children. 



standard 
or Health 



Excellent 

Good 

Pair 

Poor 

Bad 

Bead 

Unstated 

Total 



Children of Students 



Of Honour 
Students 



No. P.c. 
19 j 



9 



93-83 



6-67 



30 10000 



Of other 

Three-year 

Students 



Na P.c. 
12 



5| 
2 



73-91 
8-70 

17-39 



23 100 00 



OfTwo- 
and One- 
year 
Students 



No. 

16) 

16} 

3 

3! 



P. a 

83-34 
8-33 

8-33 



36 10000 



Of all 
Students 



Na P.c 
46 



29< 
5 



9' 



84-27 
6-62 

1011 



89 10000 



Children of Sisters 



Of Sisters of 
Hononr and 

other 

Three-year 

Students 



No. P. a 



161 
35 1 
21 

Si 

22* 
13 



5208 
21-88 

2604 



109 10000 



Of Sisters 

of Two- and 

One-year 

Students 



Na P.c. 



31 
31 1 
10 
11 

9* 
6 



66-67 
1075 

22*58 



99 10000 



Of all 
Sisters 



No. P.c. 

31 16-40 
24-34 



208 10000 



Of Sisters 

married less 

than fifteen 

years 




127 10000 
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TABLE XXVIII. 
Causes of Death of Children who have died. 
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Teething 
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Diabetes 
Cold 
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TjphQH fever 
Unstated 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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Total 


2 


4 


3 


9 


33 


9 


31 


« 



The proportion of dead to living births, according to Ansell's upper 
class statistics already quoted, is about 4 per cent, of eldest children 
and about 2 per cent, of other children. The proportion both among 
the children of atudenta and of their sisters is therefore larger than 
ordinary; and ae regards the children of sistere this is still more the 
case if, as is not unlikely from the fact that the returns for sisters 
were not generally made by themselves, the number of their still-born 
children is inadequately reported. Oa the other hand the proportion 
of deaths among children born alive is smaller than ordinary, especially 
in the case of children of students. According to Ansell, of children 
bom alive about 8 per cent, die in the first year of life, and about 10 per 
cent, in the first two years. 
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TABLE XXIX 



Present Health of Married Women. 



Present 
Health 



Exoellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Bad 

Dead 



Students 



Honour 
Stodents 



Na Pa 
4 



16| 
1 
2 

1.1 



82-61 
4-35 

1304 



Total 23 100-00 



Thne-yeur 

not Honour 

Students 



Na P.O. 
3 2500 



12 100*00 



Two-Mid 
One-year 
Students 



Na P.a 

111 73-91 
4 17-39 



8-70 



2»'«' 



23 100-00 



All 
Students 



No. P.c. 

3li 77-59 

8 13-79 
2 

8-62 
3" 



58 100-00 



Sisters 



Of Three- 
year 
Students 



Na P.c. 



lOj 

181 
5 
8 
3 
1*] 



62-22 
1111 

26-67 



45 100-00 



OfTwo- 

and 
One-year 
Students 



Na P.c. 



ill 

11 
7 



54-76 
2619 

19-05 



42 100-00 



AU Sisters 



Na P.a 



14i 
37 < 
16 



58-62 
18-39 

22-99 



87 100-00 



Sisters who 

have been 

married for 

less than 

15 years 



No. P.a 



331 
12 



62-86 
17-14 

2000 



70 100-00 



Causes of Death of Married Women who have died. 

Students, 

(a) Died in childbirth, first child. Her family state that her death was oansed by 
" gross neglect of aoconoheor". The child is alive and in exoellent health. 

(6) Died in childbirth, fifth child. The child died a few weeks later. The other four 
children are in fairly good health. 

(e) Died of a blood-clot 10 days after childbirth. Her mother died in childbirth. The 
child is alive and in fair health. 

Sisters. 

{d) Died of spinal disease and general break-up at the age of thirty-two. 

(e) Died of consumption at the age of thirty-three. Her mother died of consumption. 



As explained on p. 29, no inference can be drawn from any com- 
parison between the number of students and the number of sisters who 
have died 

The deaths in childbirth do not seem to exceed in number what 
might have been expected, since of the 566 mothers of the students 
27, or 4*77 per cent, are reported to have died in childbirth. 

S. 5 
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Reviewing Tables XXII. to XXIX., we observe that the married 
students are healthier than their married sisters \ — that there are 
fewer childless marriages among them, that they have a larger pro- 
portion of children per year of married life, and that their children 
are healthier. The number of marriages is as yet too small to justify 
us in basing anything more than a provisional conclusion on these 
facts, but these are the facts, and I am induced to lay stress on them 
because predictions which they do not support, and assertions which 
they contradict, as to the effect of academic education on motherhood, 
have often been made. As a specimen I may quote the following 
statement made not long ago by Mr Grant Allen in the '' Pall Mall 
Gazette." " You educate your women at the expense of their reserve 
fund ; and after all you find they marry, and make very unsatisfactory 

and physically ineflScient mothers You may think you have done 

no harm to her health by your training ; and that may be true enough 
while she remains single ; but have you done it positive good ? Have 
you let it lay up that reserve fund of strength without which child- 
bearing is dangerous and (what is far worse for the community) in- 
efficient? You can never tell till the time comes, and then many 
of your seemingly healthy Girton and Newnham Girls break down 
utterly." The facts available on which to form a judgment are, as I 
have already said, as yet small in amount, but so far as they go 
they afford no support whatever to generalisations such as Mr Grant 
Allen's. 



Particulars of College Life. 

The next four tables, XXX. to XXXIII. inclusive, relate to the 
College life of the students. 

^ This, however, and the snperior present health of their children, may poesibly be 
partly due to their having been married on an average for a shorter time than even their 
sisters who have been married for less than fifteen years. See Table XXU., and oompare 
Tables XXYII. and XXIX. 
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Table XXX 


. Age cU 


1 entering College. 












Honour Students 






















I 


1 


5 














•S 


■D 




Before 1887 






*« 


S 


a 


s 


Agt 








ll 




OD 

SI 


OD 


1 


g 




sg 




ks 


Oirton 
Oiford 


5 




feao 


1 


i 


< 


Bxi&mymn 


1 






1 






1 


2 


Seventeen jetn 


1 


2 3 


1 


7 


3 


5 


4 


19 


Bigfateen yean 


16 


28 6 


6 


56 


15 


18 


15 


104 


mnetoen jean 


28 


23 4 


16 


71 


14 


20 


9 


114 


Twenty yean 


8 


9 2 


6 


25 


5 


11 


12 


53 


Twenty-one yean 


9 


7 1 


6 


23 


3 


13 


12 


51 


Twenty-two yean 


5 


6 


4 


15 


5 


9 


9 


38 


Twenty-three yean 


8 


2 1 


3 


14 


2 


6 


8 


80 


Twenty-four yean 


2 


4 


1 


7 


2 


10 


6 


25 


Twenty-five yean 


4 


1 




5 


1 


2 


10 


18 


Twenty-six yean 


4 


3 2 


4 


13 


2 


3 


12 


80 


Twenty-seyen yean 


1 


2 


2 


5 


2 


6 


5 


18 


Twenty-ei^t yean 


1 


3 


1 


5 


1 


4 


4 


14 


Twenty-n&e yean 


3 


2 


1 


6 




2 


3 


11 


Thirty yean 


4 


2 


1 


7 




1 


2 


10 


Thirty-one yean 


2 




1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


7 


Thirty-two yean 


1 




1 


2 




4 


1 


7 


Thirty-three yean 












1 




1 


Thirty-four yean 


1 






1 






3 


4 


Thirty-fiye yean 










1 






1 


Thirty-Biz yean 




1 




1 


1 


1 




3 


Thirty-seven yean 






1 


1 


1 






2 


Thirty-nine yean 


1 






1 






2 


3 


Unstated 












1 




1 


Total 


100 


93 21 


55 


269 


59 


118 


120 


566 



The age at entering College is given in years and months in the 
returns sent in. We have counted it in each case as equal to the 
nearest integral number of years, so that, for instance, 18 years and 
7 months or 19 years and 5 months are both counted as 19 years. 
Ages exactly between two years, as 18 years and 6 months, are some- 
times counted with the year above and sometimes with the year below, 
80 as to bring the average right on the whole. 

The mean age at entering College has been : — 

For Honour Students before 1887 .... 211 

of 1887 .... 21-8 

all Honour Students 21*3 

„ Students 21*9 

Students of Newnham College 22*8 

Girton College .... 204 

Lady Margaret Hall 20O 

Somerville Hall . 21 2 
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Table XXXI. 

Age at entering College compared with Health during College Life 

and Present Health, 





Health during College Life 


Present Heelth 




Age uX entering College 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


Totals 


Honour StudenU before 




















1887 




















Nevmham 




















Sixteen 




1 










1 




1 


Seventeen 




1 










1 




1 


Eighteen 


8 


5 


2 


1 


5 


8 


2 


1 


16 


Nineteen 


6 


11 


6 


6 


11 


12 


8 


2 


28 


Twenty 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


5 


1 




8 


Twenty-one 


8 


4 




2 


8 


5 


1 




9 


Twenty-two 




4 


1 






4 


1 




5 


Twenty-three 


2 


8 


8 




2 


4 


1 


1 


8 


Twenty-foor 




1 




1 




1 




1 


2 


Twen^-five 


1 


2 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Twenty-six 




8 


1 






8 




1 


4 


Twenly-seven 






1 








1 




1 


Twenty-eight 






1 






1 






1 


Twenty-nine 




2 


1 




1 


1 


1 




8 


Thirty 




1 


1 


2 




8 




1 


4 


Thirty-one 


1 




1 




1 




1 




2 


Thirty-two 






1 






1 






1 


Thirty-four 




1 








1 






1 


Thirty-nine 




1 










1 




1 


Totals 


28 


44 


20 


18 


26 


50 


16 


6 2 


100 


OirUm 




















Seventeen 




1 








1 


1 




2 


Eighteen 


10 


9 


7 


2 


9 


14 


8 


2 


28 


Nineteen 




6 


8 


2 


7 


9 


7 




28 


Twenty 




2 


2 




6 


2 


1 




9 


Twenty-one 




4 


1 


1 


8 


2 


1 


1 


7 


Twenty-two 




8 


8 




2 


8 


1 




6 


Twenty-three 






1 




1 




1 




2 


Twenty-foor 




2 




1 


1 


2 




1 


4 


Twenty-five 




1 








1 






1 


Twenty-six 


1 


2 






1 


1 


1 




8 


Twenty-seven 




1 


1 




1 




1 




2 


Twenty-eight 






8 






1 


2 




8 


Thirty 




1 


1 






1 


1 




2 


Thirty-six 








1 








1 


1 


Totals 


27 


82 


27 


6 2 


31 


37 


20 


6 


98 
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Table XXXI. (corUinued). 



Age alenftering College 



Oxford 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-nine 



Health daxing OoDege life 



2 
2 
1 



1 
1 



1 
2 
8 
1 

1 
1 
1 



I 



I 



1 
1 



2 
8 
1 



1 
1 
2 



Praient Health 



8 
1 



I 



Totals 



1 
1 



1 
1 



8 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



Totals 



10 



3 



10 



2 



21 



Honour StudenU of 1887 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty- one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-siz 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty-one 
Thirty-two 
Thirty-seven 



4 

6 
3 
1 



1 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 



1 
8 
1 
2 
2 



1 
1 



8 
7 
8 
1 



1 
8 
6 
2 
8 
8 



2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

8 
1 



1 
6 
16 
6 
6 
4 
8 



Totals 



17 22 11 



17 



25 11 



2 
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Table XXXI. (conUnued). 



Age al enfterinfc OoUege 



All Homoub Stttdbnts. 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twen^-three 
Twenly-fonr 
Twenty-fiye 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty-one 
Thirty-two 
Thirty-four 
Thirty-six 
Thirty-seven 
Thirty-nine 

Totals 



HeiOth during GoUege Life 



I I I 



8 
24 
20 
10 

5 

5 
1 
1 
2 



1 

1 



1 
4 
17 
26 
9 
11 
9 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
1 
8 
8 

1 

1 



Three-year, not Honour, 

Students 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-fonr 
Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Thirty-one 
Thirty-five 
Thirty-six 
Thirty-seven 

Totals 



1 
2 
5 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



2 
5 
3 
2 

1 

1 



11 
16 
5 
4 
6 
4 

1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 



1 

1 



1 
1 
1 

14 18 18 



4 

7 
1 
8 

1 
2 

1 
1 



74 106 61 28 8 



8 
2 

1 
1 



Preient Healtii 



I 



2 

20 

26 

11 

7 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 



2 

25 

80 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

8 

2 

5 

2 
1 



2 



2 

10 

6 

1 

1 
1 



1 
2 
7 
12 
4 
5 
8 
8 

1 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 
8 
8 



1 
2 

1 



1 
1 



84 117 51 15 



2 



Bad 



1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 



2 
8 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

14 24 14 



1 
2 
2 



1 

1 



Tetalf 



1 

7 

56 

71 

25 

28 

15 

14 

7 

5 

18 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

269 



3 
15 
14 
5 
3 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 



6 



5U 
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Table XXKI. (continued). 



Age al eotering 



CONDBNBBD TaBLB FOB AlL 

hohoub jlnd othxb 
Thbbb-tbab Stuobhtb 

Before nineteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty to twenty-two 

Twen^-three to twenty-seven 

After twenty-seven 

Totals 



Health during OoUflse Lift 



I ll 



80 
25 
16 
12 
5 



29 
29 
82 
23 
18 



16 
20 
21 
12 
10 



7 
11 
7 
6 
4 



88 126 79 85 



Present Health 



I 



!1 



24 
29 
22 
16 
7 



89 
86 
82 
19 
15 



18 
15 
17 
18 
7 



6 
5 
5 
5 
8 



98 141 65 24 



Totals 



82 
85 
76 
58 
82 



828 



lOBAL TaBUB fob ALL HONOUB 
AMD OTHBB ThBBB-TBAB 

Studbhts 
Before nineteen 
Nineteen 

Twenty to twenty-two 
Twenty-three to twenty-seven 
After twenty-seven 

Totals 



22 
23 
20 
14 
9 



32 
82 
29 
21 
12 



20 
21 
18 
12 
8 



8 
9 
9 
6 
3 



88 126 79 35 



24 
26 
23 
15 
10 



86 
86 
82 
23 
14 



16 
17 
15 
11 
6 



6 
6 
6 
4 
2 



98 141 



65 



24 



82 
85 
76 
53 
32 



328 



The opinion is often expressed that coming to College at an early 
age is undesirable because young students do not understand how to 
take care of their health, and are also more easily excited and otherwise 
affected by the new life and surroundings than older ones. About 
22 students have made suggestions to this effect in sending in the 
present returns — either in the form of urging that the minimum age 
of admission to the College should be raised, or advising that there 
should be an interval between school and College. Table XXXI. does 
not support this view. We see from that table that what connection 
there is between health and age at entering College tells in favour of 
entering at nineteen and earlier, and that especially as regards health 
during College life. It is probably true, however, that young students 
are more imprudent than older ones about hours of sleep and so forth, 
but that the effect of this on their health is more than counterbalanced 
by their comparative freedom from anxiety and trouble about personal 
and family affiiirs. That there is a marked connection between trouble 
of this kind and health is clearly shewn by Table XXXII.; and a 
similar table might have been made out shewing that there is a 
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connection between such trouble and age. We find that, taking Honour 
and other Three-year students, if we compare those who entered under 
nineteen with those who entered at twenty-three or over, the proportion- 
ate number reporting themselves as having been anxious or troubled 
about their work only, differs little in the two sets; the proportionate 
number who are troubled about personal or family affairs only was nearly 
half as much again at the older age ; and the proportionate number who 
were troubled about both work and personal or family affairs at the 
older age was double that at the younger. About half the students 
who entered under nineteen report themselves as having felt no anxiety 
or trouble either about their work or about other things, whereas about 
two-sevenths only were similarly free at the older age. Moreover it is 
only at the decidedly younger ages that this comparative freedom from 
anxiety appears. Those who entered at twenty, twenty-one and 
twenty-two rank with those who entered later as regards personal and 
family trouble, those who entered at nineteen being intermediate in this 
respect between the older and the younger ones. 

Table XXXII. 



Anxiety and Trouble at College compared witii Health during College 

Life. 





Health at College 


Totals 


Anxiotu or troubled 


Excellent 


Good 


Fur 


Poor 


Bad 




Honour StudenU before 1887 
Newnham 
Abont Btndies 

Aboat personal or family affairs 
Aboat both studies and affairs 
Aboat neither 
Unstated 


5 
2 

1 

18 
2 


6 
16 

7 
15 


3 
5 
8 
4 


2 
8 
7 

1 




16 
26 
23 
33 
2 


Totals 


23 


44 


20 


18 




100 


Girton 
About studies 

About personal or family affairs 
About both studies and affairs 
About neither 
Unstated 


7 

2 

6 

12 


5 
7 

10 
7 
8 


4 
8 
8 
5 
2 


3 
1 
1 


1 
1 


17 
20 
26 
25 
5 


Totals 


27 


32 


27 


5 


2 


93 
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Table XXXII. {cantinugd). 





Health alCMIive 






BusUsnt 


Good 


Fair 


Poor Bad 




Oxford 
ibont studies 

Aboat poraonal or fanu!y affaira 
About both atodiea uid affairs 
Abont neithflT 
Vutated 


1 
1 

5 


6 

i 

1 


3 
1 


1 


1 

8 

11 


Totals 


7 10 B 1 


31 


ffonoiir StudeaU of 1887 
About stadieB 

AbOQt perBonal and family affaira 
About both Btndiea and affairs 
Abont aeithei 
Unstated 


2 
3 

9 

2 


i 
i 

4 

9 


4 

3 
3 


I 1 
2 

1 


10 
11 
11 
30 
3 


Totals 


17 


33 


11 


4 1 


55 


Aii HoNooa STtTDBNie 
AboDt studies 

Abont perwnal and family affaira 
Abont both Btudies and affaira 
About neither 
Unstated 


15 
7 
9 

39 


15 
82 
31 
35 
5 


11 
18 
19 
11 
3 


2 1 
7 1 
10 1 
4 


44 
B6 
60 
80 
11 


TotalB 


7* 


108 


61 


33 3 


369 


Thrte-year not Honour Stadtntt 

Abont Btndies 

About personal or ramily affairs 

About both studies and aff&in 

About neither 

Unstated 


1 
3 
2 
7 
1 


6 
fi 

a 

3 


3 

1 
5 
8 
1 


1 
2 

8 1 
2 


11 
13 
14 
30 
3 


Totals 


14 


IB 


18 


7 2 


66 


Two-ysar Student) 
Abont studies 

About personal or family affairs 
About both studies and affairs 
About neither 
Unstated 


3 

1 
2 
20 
I 


7 
5 
5 
21 


7 
7 
13 
(i 
6 


2 
3 
6 
3 


19 
16 
26 
SO 
7 


TotalB 


27 


38 


39 


14 


118 


Om-year StndenU 
About studies 

About personal or faaiily affairs 
Abont both studies and affaira 
About ndther 
Unstated 


5 
5 
3 
13 
2 


U 
10 

7 
34 

2 



9 
2 
9 

1 


1 1 
6 1 


37 
36 
17 
45 
6 


Totals 


26 


53 


30 


10 3 


120 
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Tablb XXXII. (continued). 



Aiudoiu or troubled 


Health at Ooltage 


Tolids 


BxoeUent Good Fur Poor Bad 


All Stttdbmts 
About stadieB 

About personal or ftunily affain 
About both studies and aflairs 
About neither 
Unstated 


24 87 80 8 2 
16 58 85 18 2 
15 86 89 24 8 
78 88 84 9 
8 7 10 


101 
119 
117 
204 
25 


Totals 


141 216 148 54 7 


566 


Ideal Table fob all Studbrts 
About studies 

About personal or family matters 
About fx)th studies and aflairs 
About neither 
Unstoted 


■ 

25 89 26 11 
29 46 80 14 
29 45 80 18 
50 79 52 28 
8 7 10 


101 
119 
117 
204 
25 


Totals 


141 216 148 61 


ouu 



It will be observed that more than a third of the students (almost 
exactly a third of the Honour students) state that they were troubled 
neither about their work nor about personal or &mily affairs, and that 
this third includes more than half the students who enjoyed excellent 
health at College. The divergence between the actual and ideal tables 
is here more marked than in any other case. Excellent health is 
probably sometimes the consequence and sometimes the cause of 
absence of worry, but we shall see later on (see Table XL.) that there 
is distinct evidence that anxiety and trouble are apt to accompany and 
are probably causes of deterioration of health at College. 

The connection between anxiety and health is shewn as clearly in 
the American statistics as in ours. They found (op. cit. p. 76) no per- 
ceptible difference in the proportion of those students who worried over 
studies only and enjoyed good (including excellent) health while at 
College from the proportion of all students who enjoyed good health. 
But the proportion of those who worried over personal affairs and 
enjoyed good health was 10 per cent, less than the average ; of those 
who worried over both, 15 per cent less than the average ; while the 
proportion of those who worried over neither and had good health was 
10 per cent, above the average. 
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Table XXXIII. 
DistfibuHon of Time at College, etc. 







HoDOor Stadents 








^ 
















c 
E 


1 


1 
















c 


S 




Bcfbrel887 


1 


\s 


4 
1 


1 

1 


1 


1 




1 


a 




OQ 

a 




£ 




1 


5 


g« 


1 




< 


Number of Houn of Study 




















per diem^ 




















(Two honrs meaiiB two and 




















between two and thiee. 




















etc, bat there are com- 




















paratively few who do not 




















report an integral nnm- 




















bear of hoars of etadj) 




















Two hoars 








1 


1 






1 


2 


Three hoars 






1 




1 




1 




2 


Poor hoars 


2 


2 






4 




1 


1 


6 


Five hoars 


2 


1 


8 


2 


8 


3 


5 


2 


18 


Six hoars 


20 


11 


6 


8 


45 


15 


19 


23 


102 


Seven hoars 


26 


16 


4 


20 


66 


18 


86 


85 


155 


Eight hoars 


22 


88 


6 


17 


83 


15 


41 


81 


170 


Nine hoars 


7 


12 




4 


23 




3 


8 


34 


Ten hoars 


2 


8 






5 




1 


4 


10 


Eleven to foarteen hoars 


1 








1 




1 




2 


At first six and seven, after- 


1 


1 




1 


3 




1 




4 


wards mach less 








At first eight and nine, after- i 


a 








3 


A 


1 




8 


wards mach less | 


o 








9 




At first sU, latterly twelve 








1 


1 








1 


to fifteen \ 








X 








Unstated 


14 


9 


1 


1 


25 


4 


8 


15 


52 


Totals 


100 


93 


21 


65 


269 


59 


118 


120 


566 


Avera^ nomber of hoursx 




















(onutting stadents who! 




















changed and of ooorsev 


7-21 


7-63 


6-60 


7-15 


7-28 


6-88 


718 


7-23 


7-21 


those who make no state- ( 




















ment) J 




















Number of Hours of Exercise 




















Under one hoar 


5 


3 




2 


10 




2 


2 


14 


One hoar and ander two 


29 


35 


5 


11 


80 


13 


27 


20 


140 


Two hoars and onder three 


82 


20 


9 


24 


85 


27 


45 


34 


191 


Three honrs and ander foar 


8 


1 


2 


5 


11 


2 


7 


8 


28 


Foar hoars and ander five 








1 


1 






1 


2 


Five hoars 












1 






1 


Unstated 


81 


34 


5 


12 


82 


16 


37 


55 


190 


Totals 


100 


98 


21 


55 


269 


59 


118 


120 


566 



^ The qaestion as to namber of hoars of stady has not been answered on a nniform 
plan by all stadents. Some seem to have indaded leotares and some not, and some have 
even apparently indaded the time spent in going backwards and forwards to lectares. 
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Table XXXIIL (contiHtud). 





Honoor BtudenM 


1 

a. 


1 


1 






Betoreisn 


s 


Ij 


1 




1 


1 


1 


< 




£ 








§. 








NuaOer of Houn of Sieep 




















8U boon 


1 




1 




9 


1 


3 




6 


Six and >.haU hours 


3 


2 




1 




1 


3 


3 


15 


Seven houn 


6 


11 


1 


9 


37 


4 


9 


17 


57 


Seven and a-half hoars 


13 
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The PreseDt Health of the 39 students who went into society a good 
deal while at College is excellent in 13 cases, good in 16 cases, fair in 9 
cases and bad in 2 casea That is, their health does not differ materially 
from that of the students in general. 

Of the students who have sent in returns the number who have been 
examined in the various Cambridge Tripos examinations is as follows : 
— Mathematical Tripos, 58; Classical Tripos, 58; Moral Sciences Tripos, 
29; Historical Tripos, 32; Natural Sciences Tripos, 53; Mediaeval 
and Modem Languages Tripos, 6; Theological Tripos, 1. Besides these 
6 were examined in two Triposes. These numbers include 2 students 
who did not reside for three years, and who are not therefore included 
among Honour students in the tablea 

The average number of hours of work per diem done in preparing 
for most of the Triposes is about 7, and for the Natural Sciences Tripos 
about 8; the difference being due to the number of hours of practical 
work in the Natural Sciences course. 

Of the Oxford students who read for Honours, 6 make no statement 
as to subject read, 8 were examined in English Language and Literature, 
5 in Mo dem Languages, 1 in Classics, 7 in History, 3 in Mathematics, 
1 in Science, 2 in Philosophy, 1 in English and Modem Languages, and 
1 in Mathematics and Science. These numbers include 7 who resided 
for only two years and are not therefore included among Honour 
students in the tablea 

Improvement and Detebiokation of Health at College. 

Tables XXXIV. to XL. relate to those students who remained at 
College for three years or more, and whose health at College was either 
better or worse than their health at entering College. It seemed to us 
that it was worth while to examine in some detail into the conditions of 
life before and during College of these students, as it is in their reports 
if anywhere that we must look for an explanation of the falling off in 
excellent and good health during College life shewn by Table III., and 
ahready discussed to some extent on pp. 21, 22. 

Out of the 328 students who were at College for three years or more, 
51 had better health and 78 worse health at College than at entering, 
199 remaining unchanged. Of the 51 who improved, 19 were at 
Newnham, and, except 1, these have all at least maintained the im- 
provement, and 3 have improved further since leaving College. At 
Qirton 22 improved, of whom 4 relapsed and 2 partially relapsed, 
5 improving further. At Oxford 10 improved, of whom 2 relapsed to 
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their former standard after their College course, and 1 became less well 
than at entering, 3 on the other hand improving further. Of the 78 
who deteriorated in health, 37 were at Newnham ; of these 1 recovered 
the lost ground partially, 13 recovered it completely, and 3 others 
became better after leaving College than at entering. On the other 
hand, in 5 cases the amount of deterioration increased after leaving. 
At Girton 33 deteriorated; of whom 1 recovered partially, 13 completely, 
and 5 became better than at entering; in 2 cases the amount of 
deterioration increased. At Oxford 8 deteriorated; 2 of whom recovered, 
1 became better than at entering, and 2 deteriorated further. 

Table XXXIV. 

Extent of change from standard of Health at entering College, to that 
during College Life, and distribution of change as regards permanence. 



After leftTing College 



Change carried farther 
maintained 
partiaU^ maintained 
not maintained 
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entering I 
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This Table shews that in most cases the extent of the change in 
health is slight ; and further that while the nutaber — 43^-of cases in 
which the improvement is maintained after leaving Coll^;e, slight); 
exceeds the number — 41 — whose deterioration is similarly permanent, 
there are 36 cases of merely temporary deterioratioa against 8 of 
temporary improvement. 



Table XXXV. 



Distribution of change between Stvdents who Uft before 1887 and 
those who lefi in 1887. 





ImproTed 








llllilli 


1 


Is 1 1,1s la 


t 


1 


Coorae ended before 1887 
f^uree ended in 1S87 


13 17 1 8 8 18 
4 3 1 


44 

7 


17 S8 11 8 5 4 11 
2 fl 1* 1* a* 1 1' 


S4 
14 


157 
42 


Totals 


16 17 1 10 3 1 a 1 


61 


19 £9 12 1 4 6 S 11 


78 


199 



The cases of students whose course ended In 1887 all come under 
the bead in Table XXXIV. of " change maintained " except 4 marked 
in this table with *. Of these 4, 2 report themselves better now than 
when they cune to College, 1 as well as she was at entering, and 1 as 
partially restored. As these had just left College, their life there 
would seem to have caused the improvement as much as the previous 
deterioration. 

In 10 cases of improvement and 44 cases of deterioration causes are 
aongned for it or remarks made about it as follows : 
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Tabus XXXVI. 
Causes assigned for Improvement, etc. 





Good 

to 
BxoeUent 


Fair 

to 

Good 


Poor 

to 

Fair 


Totals 


Improvement attributed to 
Begnlarity of College Life 
Begulari^ and interests of College Life 
Begnlarity and qniet of College Tiife 
Begnlarity, interests, and freedom from home anxieties 
Absence of morbid inflnences 

Remarks 
Improved, and better in term time than in vaoation 
Three years at College left her in many respects stronger 
Improvement steady and lasting 


1 
1 

1 


2 

1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


Totals 


8 


6 


2 


10 



Table XXXVII. 
Causes assigned for Deterioration, etc 



Deterioration attributed to 

Climate alone 

Climate and personal troubles 

Climate, exciting life and overwork at first 

Climate and anxiety about Tripos 

Climate and College conditions (dislike of food, lec- 
tures in the town in the middle of the day) 

Personal or Family troubles (or external circum- 
stances) only 

Overwork before College only (either society or teach- 
ing with stud^, or school work alone) 

Overwork before College and extraneous anxiety 

Overwork at College in first year only 

Overwork at College 

Teaching or house work combined with study 

College conditions (such as draughts, dislike of food, 
** weather and surroundings ") 

Would have been better with more regular hours 

Hereditary causes or bad family health 

Definite Illnesses at College unconnected with work 
(measles and its effects, pleurisy and pneumonia, 
concussion of the brain, quinsey, etc.) 

Remark 

Neuralgia and nervous weakness beginning before 
College, getting worse, but disappearmg after 8 
years of College Life 

Totals 




C 19 7134211 



s 



8 
1 
1 
1 

2 



4 

1 
2 
3 
2 

5 
1 
2 



6 

1 
44 
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We may conveniently mention here that improvement afl^erwards 
as compared with health at College is recorded in 26 oases (4 being 
students of 1887) and deterioration in 22 cases (2 being students of 
1887), where there had been no change aftier entering. In 9 of these 
cases reasons are given for deterioration, viz.: — worries in vacation and 
work at College, I ; work at College, 1 ; irregular hours at College, 1 ; 
food at College, 1; laboratory work in the aflemoon, 1; work after 
College, 2; climate after College, 1; depressing circumstances after 
College, 1. In 4 cases reasons are given for improvement, viz.: — in- 
fluence of College and regular work, 1 ; overwork at school producing 
a breakdown, recovered from after College, 1; insufficient previous 
education leading to overstrain at College, 1; removal of family 
troubles, 1. 

Returning to those students whose health was better or worse at 
College than at entering, the following table deals with their &jnily 
health. 

Table XXXVIIL 
FamUy Health compared with kind and degree of change of Health at College. 



HtaUh of Parenti 
Both io good health 
Father's good. Mother's poor at dead 
Hotber's good, Father's poor or dead 
Both in poor health or dead 
Unstated 

TotalB 

Whttber either Parent died under 66 

yean of age, not from accident 
BotbFaientB 
Father 
Mother 
Ndther 
OniUted 

Totals 



w 2 I s as^MJ 



I 17 1 10 a 1 2 1 



16 17 1 10 S 1 a 1 ' 51 19 30 12 1 4 6 5 



3 6. £ o «sa.2 3 S 
1 

i 






6 6 4 1111 



6 8 2 3 12 I 



19 2D 12 1 i 6 6 1 1 



> The eaiuea of the fatben' earl; deaths were:— Consnmption and decline S, Pnen- 
monia 1, Liver affeotionB 2, Kidney aOectioDE S, Heart aSeetiona B, Throat affection 1, 
ParalTua 2, Softening ot the brain 1, Erydpelai 1, Tumour 1, Unstated 3. The canves of 
theDiotben'earl;deatluwere:^<:hildbirthe,ConBumption2, Kidney affection 1, Heart i. 
Apoplexy 1, Eltiidon of blood on brain 1, Breaking blood-veeisel 1, Anieima 1, Paralysia 1, 
Intonal oomplaint 1, Tumour 1, Oanoer 1, Small pox 1, Cholera 1, unstated 1. 
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Table XXXVtH. (cwrfinwed). 
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One 
Two 
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6 7 * 
4 G 1 2 3 1 
i 3 1 
3 4 118 
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2 10 2 11 1 i 17 
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2 1 a 
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GO 
89 

54 
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ToUIb 


16 17 1 10 3 1 8 1 


SI 


19 89 12 1 4 6 5 1 1 


'• 


199 



It appears from this table that there is a marked tendency to 
deteriorate rather than improve in health at College among those 
students whose families are unhealthy, measuring unhealthiness by 
the number of brothers and sisters in poor health or dead. A similar 
connection between poor present health and family unhealthiness has 
already been noticed in Table XII, But bad health in parents or 
hereditary tendency to disease does not seem to produce deterioration 
in health at College. Indeed the excess in the number of cases of 
deterioration over cases of improvement appears to occur mainly among 
&milies where one at least of the parents enjoys good health, among 
families where neither parent has died young, and among families 
where no hereditary tendency to disease is reported. Can it be that 
students who are not conscious of hereditary dangers are more reckless 
than others, or is there some other reason for this seeming anomaly ? 
One point as regards parents' health is noticeable, unless it is due to 

■ The teDdencies reported iDolade ;— ^onsninpUon 8 oases, Oont 4, Digestive deliokcy and 
d^spepBia 3, Bhenmatiem 8, Heart mffectioDS 2, Caneer 1, H«ntal and nerroos iUneaaes 8, 
Aithma and bronchial afleotions 3. 

* The tendencies reported include: — ConBiunption and tubercular diseasB 18 cases, 
Oont S, Dyspepsia and biliousDesB 2, BhetunatiEm S, Heart affections S, Cancer I, Mental 
and nerYona illnesMa 8, Diabetes 1, and one reports that several women in her motI.er'R 
hmily died in childbirth. 
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chance, and that is that failure of health in the mother accompanies 
deterioration of the student's health at College to an extent that 
failure of health in the father does not. Among students whose fathers 
were in poor health or dead 32 improved and 35 deteriorated, while of 
those whose mothers were in poor health or dead 29 improved and 45 
deteriorated. Or — if we consider the early deaths of parents — of those 
whose tathere died under lifty-five years of age, 15 improved and 7 
deteriorated ; while of those whose mothers died under fifty-five years 
of age, 5 improved and 19 deteriorated. 

Table XXXIX. 

Edwsation and Occupations be/ore College compared mih kind and 

degree of change in HeaUk at College. 
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Home 

Boarding aad Day school 
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Home and Day Bchool 
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11 
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1 4 2 
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4 5 11 2 1 
13 11 
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14 

6 
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17 
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^^^« Wore College 

Teuhing 

Teaching and HouKhuld 
Nocsing and Secretarial work 
None of the above reported 


1 
18 4 1 
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1 
13 
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15 

3 
00 
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Total* 


16 17 1 10 a 1 3 1 


□1 
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> Theae unmbera are not matnally ezclnniTe. 
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Both occupations, such as teaching, before coming to College, and 
circumstances connected with school education, such as constant walking 
to and from a day-school at all times and in all weathers, have been 
thought to have a tendency to cause deterioration of health at College, 
but if there is any truth in this in individual cases there b at any 
rate no general law traceable in the above table. It is true that the 
first division of Table XXXIX. shows a large proportion of deteriora- 
tions as compared to improvement in health at College among those 
who have at some time of their life been at a day-school ; but the 
second division, which is more hkely one would think to show any 
true relation between school-life and health at College, exhibits a 
larger proportionate number of deteriorations among those who ended 
their previous education at a boarding-school. 

The question asked about place of residence before coming to College 
was intended to bring out any connection that there might be between 
change of climate and health at College, but the previous places of 
residence are both too various and too vaguely described for any con- 
clusions to be drawn. 

Table XL. 



Conditums and Habits of College Life compared with kind and 
degree of Oange in Health at College. 
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Table XL. (continued). 
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Table XL. {continued). 
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The same kind of connection is shown by this table between both 
the higher ages at entering College, and anxiety or trouble at College, 
and deterioration in health, as is shown by Tables XXXI. and XXXII. 
between these things and comparatively poor health. Of those who 
entered at eighteen or under nearly as many improved as deteriorated, 
while of those who entered at from nineteen to twenty-seven, the number 
who deteriorated is more than double the number who improved. Of 
those who were anxious about both studies and personal or family 
matters, twice as many deteriorated as improved, and of those who 
were anxious about neither as many improved as deteriorated. We 
also find here again, though it is not shown in the tables we have 
printed, the same kind of connection between age at entrance and anxiety 
at College as is discussed on pp. 71, 72. Those among the students 
whose health changed at College who entered under nineteen years of 
age were comparatively free from anxiety there, while more than a 
due proportion of those who entered at twenty, twenty-one and twenty- 
two were anxious ; and further, this excess in the number of anxious 
students is confined to those whose health changed for the worse. 
We can perhaps make this clearer by giving the numbers. If the 
anxiety and trouble about personal or family a£Fairs had been evenly 
distributed among the students whose health changed at College, 
about 15 of those who entered at from twenty to twenty-two years 
of age would have been anxious. The actual number who were so 
was about 25, of whom 8 improved and 17 deteriorated. 

No marked diflference appears in the proportion of improvements 
and deteriorations as regard students who read for honours and those 
who did not, but a curious diflference appears as regards the diflferent 
subjects read. Of those who read for the Mathematical, Moral Sciences 
and Natural Sciences Triposes, about as many improved as deteriorated 
in health at College, but of those who read for the Historical Tripos 
9 deteriorated and only 3 (or 4 if we include one who resided for 
seven terms only before the formal regulations as to residence were 
passed) improved, of those who read for the Classical Tripos 19 de- 
teriorated and only 3 improved, while among the candidates in the 
new Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos none improved and 
several deteriorated. We can hardly suppose that the study of lan- 
guages is in itself unwholesome, but possibly the greater variety of 
work involved in it as compared with other studies may make it 
easier to overwork without consciousness of fatigue at the time. 
The hours of work of those students of language whose health 
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deteriorated were on the average decidedly long and their hours of sleep 
short, being for the Classical students 7.8 hours of work and the same 
amount of sleep and for Modem Languages students 8 hours of work 
and 7.6 hours of sleep. It will be remembered (see Table XXXIII.) 
that the average number of hours of sleep for all students is 8, which 
is certainly not too high, and (see p. 77) that the average time devoted 
to study by students reading for Tripos Elxaminations other than the 
Natural Sciences Tripos is about 7 hours. We do not give a similar 
table, showing the connection of diflferent subjects of study with change 
of health, for Oxford students, because the numbers being small, there 
would be some risk of revealing individual identity, but at Oxford too 
the study of Modem Languages has been accompanied by deteriorated 
health in two cases and by improvement in none. On the other hand 
English Language and Literature, an important branch of study at 
Oxford, seems to be improving to the health. 

The questions as to abstention from study in vacation were asked 
because it was thought by some that this had an important bearing 
on health at College. The answers, however, bring out no very clear 
result. Not only are they difficult to tabulate satisfactorily owing to 
their great variety, but they are also difficult to interpret. It would 
probably be a mistake for instance to assume that all the students 
who say that they did not abstain from study in vacation mean that 
they took no complete holiday at alL On account of these difficulties 
we have not attempted to report any answers except those of the 
students whose health changed at College. Their answers seem to 
connect abstention from study in vacation with deterioration in health. 
Among those whose answers are tabulated as 'Not at all', 'For parts', 
'Under one month*, 'Between one and two months', who may perhaps 
be classed together as having abstained from study little, the number 
whose health deteriorated exceeds but little the number whose health 
improved ; while among the rest twice as many changed for the worse 
as for the better. Possibly, in some cases at least, the complete cessa- 
tion from studying implied the substitution for study of fatiguing occu- 
pations of other kinds. 

The preponderance in number of cases of deterioration over cases 
of improvement when the hours of study are long (8 hours and over) 
is very clearly shown in Table XL., but the conclusion to be drawn is 
a little confused by the &ct that there is a similar though less marked 
preponderance among cases of exceptionally short hours of study. It 
is worth noting, however, that of the 6 students who worked for less 
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than six hours a day and deteriorated, 5 assign special reasons un- 
connected with work at College for their doing so, and the 6th was 
troubled about personal or family matters. We may then safely con- 
clude that long hours of work tend to cause deterioration in health. 
On the other hand specially short hours of work are often an effect 
of a deterioration arising from causes unconnected with study. Table 
XL. further points to a connection between short hours of exercise 
and deterioration in health, the preponderance of cases of deterioration 
over cases of improvement occurring mainly among those who took 
less than two hours of exercisa But here, as in the case of study, we 
must remember that in some cases poor health would lead to short 
houra So far as it touches the question. Table XL. also tells favour- 
ably for long hours of sleep ; the preponderance of cases of deterioration 
being almost entirely among those who did not take more than eight 
hours of sleep. 

Suggestions as to means of raising the standard of health have 
been made by about 220 students, most of them relating to the ob- 
servance of ordinary rules for health in the matter of work, sleep, 
eating and exercise. Various methods of securing this observance — 
by instruction at school and at College, by examination, by compul- 
sion, by encouragement — are suggested. This is scarcely the place 
to examine these suggestions in detail. I will only remark here that 
as to the necessity for plenty of sleep and exercise and as to its being 
wrong to overwork, public opinion among students at College seems 
to me, so &r as my personal observation goes, to be fairly healthy. 
When students err in these respects it is not usually from ignorance, 
or from want of good advice both from fellow-students and frx)m 
others, but either from failure to carry out their own good intentions, 
or from a secret conviction that they are different from other people, 
and that what is bad for others is not bad for them. The number who 
err in these respects does not appear to be very large compared to 
the whole, and though compulsory observance of rules laid down for 
the purpose might reduce the number to yet smaller proportions, it 
would do so at the cost of inconvenience and annoyance to the larger 
number, for whom rules are not required, and who can now arrange 
their time in the way best suited to their own special cases. 

In a final table we give some of the results of the American 
Statistics and repeat for convenience of comparison the corresponding 
figures from our own. 
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Table XLI. 
Results of the English and American investigations compared. 
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Conclusion. 

Summing up the results of our investigation, we may I think say 
with confidence that there is nothing in a university education at all 
specially injurious to the constitution of women, or involving any 
greater strain than they can ordinarily bear Mdthout injury. Women 
generally pass through it without its affecting their health one way or 
the other. As was to be expected, however, some improve in health 
and some deteriorate, both improvement and deterioration being some- 
times the effect of conditions of College life and of circumstances more 
or less connected with it, though probably more often due to constitu- 
tional or other causes for which College life cannot be either praised or 
blamed. The net result of the change is that as large a proportion of 
the women who have had a university education enjoy good health now 
as did so at the time they entered College, while the number in poor 
health, among those who have read for honours, is somewhat reduced. 
These results confirm those of the similar enquiry previously conducted 
in America. 

As mothers of healthy families we have seen that the students are 
more satisfactory than their sisters, and so far as we can judge quite 
up to the average of women. 

We have to set down as a fact unfavourable to a university education 
for women, a temporary falling off during College life of about 5 per 
cent, in good health compared Mrith either health at entering, or 
present health. This to some extent depends on illnesses or other 
things occurring accidentally during the College course, and to some 
extent is probably due to the relaxing climate of our universities ; but 
it is also partly caused by overwork and want of attention to well known 
laws of health, and to this extent both could and ought to be prevented 
by reasonable care on the part of students themselves. 

That any serious alarm as to the effect of university education on 
the health of women is groundless, is clearly shown by the fact that the 
net amount of increase in good present health as compared with health 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age, is greater in the case of 
students than of their sisters. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Questions sent to each Student. 

The schedule of questions was headed as follows : — 

Each former student of the Colleges for Women at Cambridge and 
Oxford is earnestly requested to fill in this Schedule for herself as carefully 
and accurately as possible, and to return it as soon as possible to Mrs H. 
Sidgwick, Hillside, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Any student who cannot answer all the questions, or who cannot answer 
some of them definitely, is requested nevertheless to fill in the schedule as 
well as she can. 



Date of filling in Schedule. 



Name of your College 



1. Individual Health. 



I. Has your health been a. excellent, 6. good, c. fair, d, poor, e. badi 



Between ages 
8 and 8 yean 



Between ages 
8 and 14 years 



Between ages 
14 and 18 years 



At time of 
entering College 



Ool 



Daring 
legeUfe 



Sinee 
leaTing CoUege 



2. If at any time you have suffered from any disorder of which you 
know the nature, please describe it. 

3. Duration of disorder? 

4. During which of the above periods has it occurred ? 



2. Family Health. 



Alive? 


Dead? 


(If Alive) 
Age? 


(If Alive) 
Gtoneiml 
Health? 


(If Dead) 
Age at 
Death? 


CBsmot 
Death? 


a. 
b. 


a. 

b. 


a. 
6. 


O. 

b. 


a. 

6. 


a. 

6. 



1. a. Is your father 
6. Is your mother 

2. How many brothers and sisters have you had 1 

3. Are any of your brothers or sisters in poor health 

4. Nature of disorder ? 
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5. Have any of your brothers or sisters died 1 

6. Cause of death 1 

7. Is there any known tendency in your family towards diseases here- 
ditary in their nature ? 



Conditions of Life. 



3. Before entering College. 

1. Date of Birth? 

2. Of what nationality are your parents? a. Father? b. Mother? 

b. 



a, 

3. Before entering College in what part of the country did you chiefly 
Hve? 

4. Were you educated at a, a boarding school, b. a day school, c. at home ? 

5. What examinations did you take before you went to College ? 

6. Did you take regular exercise during school years ? 

7. What kind? 

8. What amount ? 

9. Did you engage in any regular occupation between school years and 
Collie? 



a. Hocuehold 



b. Teaching 



€. Other 
Profeiiioiud 
Oocupation 



d. Study 



A Philanthropy 



/ Other 
Oocn 



ipation 



10. Duration of occupation ? 



4. At College. 



Months. 



or 



1. At what age did you enter CoUege ? | Tears. 

2. For how many terms did you reside ? 

3. Consecutively, or with what intervals ? 

4. Did you abstain from study during the vacations, 
during what parts of them ? 

5. What examinations did you take at College ? 

6. When at Collie which hours of the 24, and how many, did you aim 
at devoting a. to study ? b, recreation ? c, physical exercise ? d. sleep ? 

a. \ b. \ c, I d. 
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7. When at College were you generally regular in hours of a, sleeping t 
b. eating t | a. \ b. 

8. When at College were you anxious or troubled about a, your studies 1 
b, personal or family matters t | a. | 6. 

9. When at College did you live a. in College) 6. in lodgings? c, at 
home? I a. | 6. | c. 

10. When in College did you enter society, a, not at all, b, a little, c. a 
good deal ? { a. \ b, \ c. 



5. Since leaving College. 



1 . Since leaving College have you engaged in any r^^lar occupation ? 



I e. other 
a. Household 6. Teaching , Profetsiofial 
I Oocnpfttion 



d. Btady 



e. Pbihuithrony 



f. Other 
Oocapfttion 



2. Duration of occupation ? 



3. Have you married ? 



a. D»te 
of Mar- 

riaite 



b, Naof 

Children 

Bom 



e. No. of 

Children 

LiTing 



d. Ifmny 

areDeaiL 

OiiiMor 

Death 



e. Age of'/ Health 
Bach i of Bach 



Remarks. 

If the answers to these questions do not appear to you to include all the 
important facts which should be taken into consideration in your own case, 
please add here any further statement which you may think desirabla 

Remarks : 

Can you offer any suggestions which might tend in your opinion to raise 
the physical standard in your own College ? 

Remarks : 

To each set of questions was attached a slip bearing the following : — 

The former student filling in the accompanying Schedules should sign her 
name on this slip as a guarantee of bona fides. On receiving the schedules 
Mrs SiDGWiCK will at once remove from them this slip so that the schedules 
will remain anonymous. 



Signature : 
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APPENDIX B. 
Letter sent with the Schedule of Questions. 

Madam, 

It appears to some of those who have been most closely connected 
with Colleges for Women in England that the time has now come to make a 
statistical investigation into the effects of college life and study on the health 
of women-students. Accordingly the undersigned have been formed into a 
committee for this purpose and are cordially supported by Miss Clough, 
Miss Shaw Lefevre, Miss Welsh, and Miss Wordsworth. 

We are of opinion that a sufficient number of students have now com- 
pleted their course, and that a sufficient time has elapsed since many of them 
left college, to make it possible to obtain information on which a conclusion 
of some scientific value may be based : provided that students will assist us 
by giving, each in her own case, the information required, without any bias, 
whether it be favourable or unfavourable to Women's Colleges. The object 
of the investigation is that the exact truth should be ascertained as far 
as possible, on this important and much controverted question, so that 
we may not have to trust any longer to mere general impressions based on 
the necessarily limited experience of individuals. 

In framing the schedule (A) of questions enclosed, and which it is hoped 
all former students will fill in, we have been guided by the schedule of 
questions used in a similar investigation recently carried out successfully in 
America. We have, however, after careAil consideration, left out a consider- 
able number of the American questions, and have made other modifications 
which the different circumstances in the two nations seem to render 
necessary. 

• 

It would add greatly to the value and interest of the result of the investi- 
gation, if statistics could be obtained respecting the health of women, who 
have not been to College. To this end we enclose a second schedule (which 
we have marked B), and shall be much obliged if you will if possible fill it in 
for the sister nearest to you in age — whether older or younger — who is above 
the age of 21, and has not been to College ; or if you have no sister who 
fulfils these conditions the first cousin who fulfils them. It is necessary thus 
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arbitrarily to define beforehand the persons concerned in schedule B, in order 
to avoid all possibility of selection on grounds connected with health. It is 
hoped that schedule A will be filled in even in those cases where the infor- 
mation required for schedule B cannot be obtained : and also that no one 
will abstain from returning schedule A, on account of inability to fill it in 
completely. 

In conclusion it may be well to give a quotation from the Medical News 
which was sent round with the American questions, and which puts very 
clearly the grounds for making this enquiry. 

*' If the future mothers of our country are being ruined physically by our 
methods of education, who would wish with such downright earnestness of 
purpose to remedy the impending evil as our educated women themselves ? If 
a false cry is being raised which will hamper the just and wholesome 
intellectual development of women, who are more interested in showing it 
than the graduates of our women's Colleges 1 Truth, broad truth, is what 
we should seek. Individual experience is apt to be erroneous; only large 
numbers eliminate errors." 

Please forward the schedules when filled in to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Mrs H. Sidgwiok, Hillside, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. An 
envelope stamped and addressed to her is enclosed for the purpose. 

If any questions appear to you obscure, or other difficulties arise, the 
Secretary or any other member of the Committee will be happy to give such 
explanations as may be required. 

(Miss) M. K Benson, Lady Margaret HaU^ Oxford, 

(Miss) I. T. Don, Samerville Hall^ Oxford, 

(Miss) Alice Gardneb, Newnham College, Cambridge, 

(Miss) G. E. M. Jackson, 32, Portman Squa/re, W. 

(Mrs) M. A. F. Latham, 17, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 

(Mrs) E. M. SiDQWiCK (Secretary), Hillside, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

ApHl, 1887. 
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APPENDIX C. 
Letter sent with the second issue of Schedule of Questions. 

Deab Madam, 

We sent to you copies of the accompanying schedules and letter 
some time ago, but not having received from you any reply, we venture to 
address you again on the subject. 

We have now received schedules filled in from over 470 former students, 
and the success that we have thus met with in our enquiry induces us to 
make a great effort to make our number £U3 complete as possible. This is 
important not only because the area of investigation being small any 
reduction of it is to be deprecated, but because those who believe that college 
life is injurious to women will be apt to think that it is those who have 
suffered from it who have withheld information. 

From letters I have received and enquiries I have made I believe that, 
though in many cases mere inadvertence or pressure of work has prevented 
students from returning schedules filled in, in others several distinct 
considerations have produced a more or less deliberate decision not to do so. 
These considerations I will briefly state and discuss, in the hope that if any 
of them have operated in your own case I may persuade you to reconsider 
the question and fill in the schedules for us. 

One difficulty that has been felt in some cases arises from the fear that 
the schedules will not remain anonymous. With regard to this I cannot of 
course undertake to see nothing of the contents of the schedule when I first 
open it with the signature attached, but among so many the chance of a 
particular fact remaining associated in my mind with a particular name is 
small, and no one but myself has seen or will see the schedules with the name 
attached. If, however, any one dreads even this slight amount of revelation 
as regards her answers to some of the questions about herself or her family 
she can omit those answers. She would not be singular in this ; and though 
we desire to obtain as full information £U3 possible, the schedules would have 
some value for our purpose even if the first question only — that about the 
degree of health at various periods of life— were answered. But I believe 
that what is dreaded is not so much that I personally might acquire know- 
ledge which it would be disagreeable to the returner of the schedule to think 
that I possessed, as that the schedules without the names should betray their 

s. 7 
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writers, and individual historiea be traceable in printed results. This I may 
at once say is absolutely impossible. The information derived from the 
schedules will be printed in a tabulated form, and it will be quite impossible 
from the tables to reconstruct any single schedule ; — all individuality will be 
lost. Any one would at once see this, who had an opportunity of examining 
the corresponding statistics already published in America. 

Some have found an insurmountable difficulty in filling up the schedules 
owing to an almost overscrupulous desire to be accurate. They have been 
unable to remember perhaps how many hours they aimed at devoting to 
sleep or study at college ; or it may have differed at different periods of their 
college course ; or perhaps the divisions of age adopted in the schedules do 
not correspond to the divisions marked out by health differences. Difficulties 
of the kind must inevitably arise, but they can be met in some cases by 
stating that the answer given is only approximate, and in others by 
explaining the circumstances which lead to the difficulty in answering. 
There is more serious difficulty in deciding how to answer in cases which 
seem doubtful ; in deciding for instance whether a certain standard of health 
is fair or good, or what can properly be held to constitute anxiety about 
personal or family matters. I may remark that in such cases no great 
anxiety need be felt about the accuracy of an answer which has been 
conscientiously given, since unintentional error will, if there be no general 
bias, be £U3 often on one side as on the other. The number of those who 
would call health fair which the majority would call good will about equal 
the number who would call health good which the majority would call fair, 
so that the two errors will balance each other. 

A few people have hesitated about sending answers because they regard 
their case as not typical. This involves, I think, some misconception of the 
nature of the enquiry. Reflection will show that if the number of schedules 
returned is sufficiently large, as I think it will be, exceptional cases will 
practically eliminate themselves in the general average obtained. And it is 
especially important that cases should not be selected for omission in the 
present investigation, in which we might be suspected of desiring to bring 
out a particular result. The kind of exceptional circumstances which have 
been mentioned to me as reasons for not filling in schedules are health 
affected by climate, health affected by matters unconnected with college life, 
and unusual age at entrance. All these are points which it is desirable 
should be mentioned in filling in the schedules. The first two should be 
noted in the space allotted to remarks at the bottom ; and it is to be observed 
that both circumstances unconnected with college life and change of climate 
mav sometimes have good effects on health and sometimes bad. Age at 
entering college forms the subject of a special question and it will be 
interesting if we can learn from our statistics in what way, if any, this tends 
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to affect the health of students — whether it is advantageous to health or the 
reverse to enter late. 

Some have doubtless refrained from answering either from indifference 
to the enquiry, or because they think it useless or premature. To these I 
would say that it was not undertaken without careful consideration, that the 
knowledge obtained by it cannot fail to be of some service, while it is hardly 
possible that it can do any harm ; and that at the same time its usefulness 
tends to be diminished by every refusal to send an answer. And I may add 
that in filling in their schedules they will at any rate be obliging those who 
are promoting and carrying out the enquiry. 

If after reading the above you still feel any difficulties about filling in 
your schedule I shall be glad, if you will write to me, to discuss them with 
you ; and to give any further explanation so far as I am able to do so. 

I am, dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 

ELEANOR MILDRED SIDGWICK. 
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Uebersetzungsrecht vorbeluilten. 



Einleitung. 

Ale mir Ende vorigen Jahres von dem Organisations-Comite 
des 8. internationalen hygienischen Kongresses zu Budapest die 
ehrenvolle Aufgabe ertheilt wurde, Themata vorzuschlagen, welche 
fur die Diskussion geeignet wiiren, nannte ich auch die Frage: 
^Was kann die Schule gegen die Onahie der Kinder thun?"* 

Ich hoffte, dass das Comite die Priiderie, welche bisher einer 
offentlichen Besprechung dieser Frage entgegengebracht worden, 
als unbegriindet anerkennen und dieses wichtige Kapitel der Schul- 
hygiene nicht denen zu Liebe, welche gem einen dichten Schleier 
iiber derartige Schattenseiten des Jugendlebens ziehen mochten, von 
der Tagesordnung absetzen wurde. 

Meine Hoffnung wurde erfreulichen^'-eise nicht getauscht. 

Ich gebe zu, dass ein gewisser Muth dazu gehort, eine uralte, 
iinmer nur ubertUnchte Wunde endlich einmal offentlich aufzureissen 
und erne dem heutigen Standpunkt iirztlicher Ansichten entsprechende 
Behandlung zu versuchen. Aber ein solcher Muth ist nothig; denn 
mit der bisherigen Vogel-Strauss-Politik ist hier nichts zu erreichen. 
Es gilt hier ganz besonders das Wort von Johann Stuart Mill: 
.Die Krankheiten der Gesellschaft konnen ebensowenig als die 
Krankheiten des Korpers verhindert oder geheilt werden, ohne dass 
man of fen von ihnen spricW. 

Und welcher Platz ware geeigneter, diese gewiss nicht appetit- 
liche, aber darura niclit minder bedeutungsvoUe Frage von alien 
Seiten zu erortem, als eine Internationale Versammlung, an der 
sowohl Aerzte, als Lehrer und Behorden theilnehmen. Das Un- 
appetitliche darf in einer hygienischen Versammlung, in der ja die 
Fragen der Desinfektion, der Abfulirsysteme, der Syphilis, der 
Bordelle ohne Priiderie erortert w*erden, Niemanden abschrecken. 

Dass meine Thesen auf mancherlei Widerspmch, namentlich 
von nichtarztliclier Seite, stossen werden, weiss ich. Ich hatte 
denselben Kampf vor 30 Jahreu iv\isz\x?^e\v\feTv, ^'s. \Ocv. \s^ss>»fe ^c?^- 
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sichten iiber die Kurzsichtigkeit der Schuljugend uhd ilber die zur 
Verhiitung derselben nothwendigen Reformen veroflFeiitl\chte. Heute 
sind die letzteren zu meiner Freude fast in alien civilisirten 
Landern durchgefuhrt. 

Wenn icli jetzt von Neuem einen Kampf aufnehme in 
einem meines Eraehtens nicht minder wichtigen Kapitel der 
Schulhj'giene, so hoflfe ich, wenn ich auch nicht mehr die Durch- 
fuhrung meiner Vorschlage erlebe, — denn nur langsam brechen 
sich neue Vorschlage Bahn, — dass doch wenigstens die Anregung 
zu vielseitiger Untei'suchung, Priifung und Erwagung durch die 
folgenden Erorterungen gegeben werden wird. Vielleicht werden in 
spateren Jahren auch inbetreff der Verhiitung der Onanie meine 
Vorschlage Beriicksichtigung finden. 



§ 1. 
Yerbreitung der Onanie. 

Es ist kaum nothig vorauszuschicken, dass wir unter Onanie 
nicht den Vorgang verstehen, den die Bibel von Onan dem Starken 
[I. Buch Mose 38, 9] berichtet, sondem dass wir sie mit Fiir- 
bringer definiren als „die kiinstliche aus eigenem Antriebe und 
durch eigene Manipulationen ohne Betheiligung des anderen Ge- 
schlechtes bis zur Hiihe der Ejaculation, beziehungsweise bei Prauen 
und Kindem bis zum Hohepunkt der Erregung (Orgasmus) getriebene 
Reizung der ausseren Genitalien, insbesondere der glans penis und 
des introitus vaginae ''. 

Dieser Vorgang wird bekanntlich auch Masturbation genannt 
von manus, Hand, und stuprum, Schandung. 

Eine Statistik der Verbreitung der Onanie existirt bisher 
nicht, und gerade hygienische Massnahmen bediirfen zur Begrtindung 
einer grossen Statistik. Ich konnte das Letzt^re in den Jahren 1864 
bis 18G8 am besten beobachten; denn nimmermehr ware meinen 
Bestrebungen um die Schulhygiene ein Werth beigelegt worden, 
wenn ich nicht die Befunde der Augen von 10000 Schulkindem 
denselben zu Grunde gelegt hiitte. 

Unmoglich wiire librigens auch betreflfs der Masturbation 
eine Stiitistik nicht* Ich wiirde vorschlagen, einen Fragebogen zu 
entwerfen, in welchem um Beantwortung der in dieser Broschiire 
erorterten Fragen auf Grund eigner Schulerinnerungen gebeten 



wtirde. Dieser Fragebogen ware zuniichst am besten an die 21000 
deutsehen Aerzte oder an die 8000 deutschen Studenten der 
Medizin zu versenden.. Die meisten derselben wUrden scbon aus 
Interesse an der Rache antworten, und die Antworten wiiren, um 
unverhiillte Mittheilungen zu erhalten, anonym zu erbitten. So 
konnte ein zuverlassiges statistisches Material fur den Anfang er- 
halten werden. Spater diirfte die Sammelforsehung auf alle 
Studirenden der Universitaten und Hoehsehulen auszudehnen sein.*) 

Aber wenn auch heut noch keine statistische Untersuchung 
vorgelegt werden kann, so ist doch die ubereinstimmende Ansicht 
aller zuverlassigen Autoren die, dass die Onanie eine viel ver- 
breitetere Volkskrankheit ist als die Myopie; ja, sie ist wohl 
das verbreitetste unter alien Leiden. 

NatUrlich verziehten viir auf die vielfachen Uebertreibungen, 
die in allerlei popular gesehriebenen, in den politischen Zeitungen 
oft genug annoneirten Broschiiren dem Publikum geboten werden, 
und halten uns ausser an unsere eigenen, seit drei Jahrzehnten 
gesammelten Erfahrungen nur an die zuverlassigen Quellen, welche 
am Schlusse in der „Literatur" aufgefiihrt sind. Leider sind dieselben 
sehr zerstreut und miissen oft miihsam in Arbeiten gesucht werden, 
deren Titel kaum mit unsrem Thema in Zusammenhang zu sein 
scheinen; die Onanie wird bald unter Kinderkrankheiten, bald unter 
Nervenkrankheiten, bald unter Geisteskrankheiten, bald unter denen 
des Genitalapparates , oft nur sehr kurz in den Lehrbiichem der 
Hygiene und Padagogik abgehandelt. Aber alle medizinischen Schrift- 
steller stimmen darin iiberein, und ich kann mich dem nuranschliessen, 
dass die Onanie unter der Jugend enorm verbreitet sei. Ja, einige 
ausgezeichnete Nervenarzte gehen so w^eit, zu behaupten, dass es 
Uberhaupt keinen Menschen gebe, der nicht zeitweilig 
Onanie getrieben habe. 

So sagte der sehr erfahrene, leider zu frlih verstorbene Pro- 
fessor Oscar Berger: „Die Masturbation ist eine so verbreitete 
Manipulation, dass von 100 jungen Mannern und Madchen 99 sich 
zeitweilig damit abgeben, imd der hundertste, wie ich zu sagen 

•) Eine derartige Umfrage wiirde allerdings fiir Portis, Drucksachen, 
Schreibwerk etc. etwa 6000 Mark kosten. Hier miissten die wissenschaft- 
lichen Akademieu, welche ja iiber grosse Geldmittel verfUgen, oder die 
Naturforscher-Versammlung Hilfe leisteu. Unterstiitzungen fiir solche 
Untersuchungen scheinen mir ebenso wichtig, als fiir manche andere 
von Akademien subventionirte Arbeiten. 
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pflege, der reine Mensch, die Wahrheit verheimlicht". Nach Moll 
ausserte ein Arzt: „Wer es bestreitet, je onanirt zu haben, hat 
es oft nur vergessen. "^ Ein anderer Arzt that den bekannten Aus- 
spruch: ^Wer behauptet, nie onanirt zu haben, der thut es noeh.'' 
Wenn wir auch diesen Satz nieht unterschreiben, so stimmen wir 
doch vollkommen der Ansicht von Moll bei, dass die meisten 
Menschen zuerst den Geschlechtstrieb durch Onanie befriedigen. 

Dass schon bei ganz kleinen Kindern onanistische Bewegungen 
beobaehtet werden, steht fest. FUrbringer, Curschmann, Moll 
und ich sahen dieselben bei Kindern schon unter 5 Jahren; doch 
sind das gewiss Ausnahmen, ebenso wie die Beobachtung bei sehr 
alten Leuten. 

Dagegen stimmen alle Schriftsteller Uberein, dass in der Zeit 
der beginnenden Pubertat am heftigsten masturbirt wird. Die 
Schulkinder stellen also die Hauptmenge der Onanisten. 

Das ist keineswegs eine neue Beobachtung. Dr. Bahrdt, der 
kurz vor dem Ausbruch des siebenjahrigen Krieges nach Schul- 
pforta kara und doii; zwei Jahre blieb, theilte schon, wie Moll er- 
wahnt, mit, ^dass die gesammte Knabenwelt dieser Fiirsten- 
schule bis auf ihn und noch drei andere von dem griechischen 
Laster geschandet gewesen sei.** 

Auch Tissot berichtete bereits 1759, dass die Masturbation 
damals mitunter bei alien Schiilem eines Colleges auftrat. 

Der grosse Arzt Johann Peter Frank, der erste, der Uberhaupt 
ein ,.Sy8tem der medicinischen Polizey" verfasst, schrieb 1780: 
„Da8 onanistische Laster ist in manchen KoUegien, Erziehungshausem 
und Schulen \ieler Gegenden so eingerissen, dass man von Seiten 
der Obrigkeit nicht genug Mittel treflfen kann, einer solchen Pest 
Uberall zu begegnen. Ich weiss Schulen, wo zu 40 Knaben bei 
Handlungen angetroflfen wurden, welche wegen ihrer Folgen das 
(iemeinwesen sollten zittem machen." 

In anderen Schriften deutscher, franzbsischer und englischer 
Aerzte und Schulmiinner wird gleichfalls iiber die enorme Verbrei- 
tung der Onanie auf Schulen und Intematen Klage gefuhrt. 

Es ist nicht uninteressant, wenigstens einige der jetzt lebenden 
Autoren wortlich zu citiren. 

So schreibt FUrbringer: ^Schulen und sonstige Sammel- 
anstalten der Knaben liefern das Hauptkontingent. Verfiihrung 
und Nachahmungstriel) kiinnen hier ira Verein mit ungeniigender 
Ueberwachung entsetzliche Zustiinde schaflFen, derart, das manehes 



Mai das Gros der Schiller der verderblichen Gewohnheit verfallt, 
wahrend sie das Zusammenleben von Madchen in Instituten nur 
in einzelnen Fallen zu reifen pflegt." Aehnlich spricht sieh Ba- 
ginsky aus. 

Bensemann erzahlt, dass in den englischen public schools 
^die grossten Laster in jeder Ausdehnung ihren Wohnsitz haben." 
Fur ihn bedeutet das engllsche Intematwesen ^welter nichts als 
eine Kasemirung jener bekannten Ausartungen des Griechenthums, 
und je eher damit aufgeriiumt wird, desto besser ist es. Durch 
das enge Zusammenleben von Knaben ganz ungleichen Alters werden 
\'erhaltnis8e erzeugt, wie sie in dem kaiserlichen Rom an der Tages- 
ordnung waren." Er glaubt, dass das Laster dort starker grassirt, 
als z. B. in den Kadettenhausem, obgleich er auch schon von ver- 
schiedenen Seiten Uber dieselben Erscheinungen in diesen Anstalten 
hat klagen horen. In dem Kadettenleben*) spielt die Sitte Oder 
richtiger die Unsitte des Verschossenseins in andere Knaben und 
die gegenseitige Masturbation eine grosse Rolle. 

Fournier meint in den oflFentlichen Instituten Frankreichs sei 
die Masturbation Uberaus hiiufig. ^Nicht die Natur verdirbt hier, 
sondem das Beispiel." Mitunter wird dort ohne jede Scham die 
Masturbation ohne weiteres zugegeben; die iilteren Schiller verfuhren 
die jilngeren; durch Drohungen zwingen sie sie, mutuell zu ona- 
niren. Auch bei jungen Maxlchen fand Fournier die gegenseitige 
Onanie in Pensionaten ; unter der Form von intimen Freundschaften 
kommt es zu leidenschaftlichen Berilhrungen, die mitunter auch 
durch gemeinsames Schlafen im Bett sich weiter entwickeln. 

Chevalier nennt das Leiden sogar Inversion scolaire und 
tadelt ebenso wie Saint -Claire Deville, Tarnowsky und 



*) Herr Dr. Moll, dem ich fiir die gefallige brief liche Sendung mancher 
literarischen Wiuke vielen Dank scliulde, gestattete mir auch freundlichst 
die Einsicht in das interessante Schreiben eines honiosexuellen Patienten, 
welches nach Schilderung der mutuellen Onanie in einer Kadettenanstalt 
mit folgenden Worten schliesst: „\Vare ich nicht in das Kadettenkorps 
gekommen, irgend ein Backfisch ware der Gegenstand meiner Liebe ge- 
worden; so aber ist es ein Knabe geworden. So habe ich nach wenigen 
Wochen gesehen, wie der Geliebte sich mir mit seiner ganzen Liebe hingab, 
so habe ich die Friichte der Liebe gekostet, allerdings ungcsunde und 
unnaturliche, aber darum nicht weniger schone. Und ich werde die 
Stonden nicht vergessen, die ich in seinen Armen geruht habe. Das ist 
eben Kadettenliebe.'' 
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Saunie die franzosischen luteraate. „Moge die Bewaehung noch 
80 scliarf sein, die Instinkte Oder das angeborene Bediirfniss zu 
einer Neigung fUhren gefahrliche Freundschaften zwischen Kindem 
des gleiclien Geschlechts herbei." In den Schlafzimmern findet 
Chevalier iibrigens die Betten so nahe, dass sich die Kinder zu 
zweien in das Bett legen und hier sexuelle Akte verrichten. 

Professor H. Schiller, Gymnasialdirektor in Giessen, Verfasser 
eines Lehrbuchs der Padagogik, in welchem er besonders betont, 
dass er „in 34 jahriger Amtsthatigkeit wiederholt in der Lage war, 
betreffs der Onanie reichere Erfahrungen zu machen, als dies insge- 
mem der Fall zu sein pflegt" und dass er alle Falle ^aktenmiissigem 
Material" entnommen, ist gewiss ein zuverlassiger Autor. Er schreibt : 
.Dass die Selbstbefleckung in den Sehulen sehr verbreitet ist, 
lehren zahlreiche Beobaehtungen. Sie findet sich von Sexta bis 
Prima, selten ganz unten und ganz oben, am haufigsten in den 
Tertien und Sekunden. Keine Anstalt wird vermuthlich vollig 
frei sein; aber in einzelnen Sehulen erreicht das Uebel 
eine sehr grosse Ausdehnung. Tradition und Schulermaterial 
sind hier von grosstem Einflusse. Besonders gefahrlich sind die 
Anstalten als Brutstiitten und Verbreiterinnen des Fehlers, an 
welchen zahlreiche Schiiler, welche das normale Alter um mehrere 
Jahre ubei'schritten haben, in die mittleren Klassen vom Lande em- 
treten. Theils bringen dieselben die schlimme Gewohnheit schon mit, 
die unter derLandbevolkerung bekannt und heimisch ist, teils erfahren 
sie dieselbe von alteren Schiilern und verbreiten sie dann weiter/^ 

Moll erzahlt, er kenne eine derartige Epidemie aus einer 
Berliner Schule, wo ein jetziger Schauspieler die mutuelle Onanie 
in schamlosester Weise eingefiihrt habe ; er glaubt dass es derartige 
Epidemien in Sehulen zu alien Zeiten gegeben habe. 

Dem schliesse ich mich auf Grund eigener 30jahriger Be- 
ol)achtuugen an; nur Einiges will ich anfuhren. 

Ich kenne genau die Tertia eines Gymnasiums, in welcher das 
Uebel ein halbes Jahr lang verbreitet war, ohne dass es zur 
Kenntniss der Lehrer kam. Einige iiltere Schiiler hatten es in die 
Klasse gebracht und die Ubrigen verfiihrt. Wiihrend dieser langen 
Zeit wurde in jeder Freiviertelstunde taglich, da die Thiir 
geschlossen war und kein Lehrer die Aufsicht flihrte, 
gegenseitige Onanie systematisch betrieben; die jUngeren, 
unschuldigeren Schiiler flUchteten wohl in den Hof ; aber die alteren 
gnhen sich scJiliesslich gem der Aufteg^vm^ Iviti, Niu* durch einen 
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Zufall kam die Sache heraus, und als man die jUngeren Sehiiler 
fragte, warum sie nicht langst Anzeige gemacht batten, antworteten 
sie, sie batten zwar Ekel vor dieser gegenseitigen Friktion em- 
pfunden, allein sie fiirebteten, sieb durcb eine Anzeige als Klatseber 
(Petzer) missliebig zu maeben. Allerdings warden nacb dieser 
Entdeckung die betreflfenden Hauptverfiibrer aus der Scbule ent- 
fernt, zwei andern wurde die Entlassung angedrobt; allein viele 
Sebiiler waren doeb nun einmal verdorben. 

Aus einem andern Gymnasium babe icb die bestimmte 
Mittbeilung von Sekundanern empfangen, dass alle in der Pause 
mit einander, wie sie sicb eupbemistiseb ausdriiekten, „Jugend- 
spiele" trieben, d. b. gegenseitig masturbirten. Aus einer dritten 
Anstalt wurde mir dasselbe beriebtet, nur dass dort der Ausdruck 
,Eiem" dafur gebraucbt wurde. 

Ein ganz zuverlassiger Student erzablte mir, dass er als 
ISjabriger Untertertianer nocb unscbuldig war. Damals macbte 
er mit sieben iilteren Mitsebiilern einen Ausflug in das Gebirge. 
Dabei setzten sicb diese in einen Strassengraben und luden ibn zur 
mutuellen Onanie ein, wobei es bei vielen scbon zur Ejaculation kam, 
wiibrend dies bei ibm nicbt der Fall war. 

Aber nicbt bloss in den Zwiscbenpausen werden diese 
gegenseitigen Friktionen oft getrieben, sondern aucb in derUnter- 
ricbtsstunde selbst. Icb besitze genaue Notizen dariiber. 

Ein Sebiiler scbilderte mir sebr treflfend die Sacbe so: „Oben 
haben wir Caesar gelesen, und unten baben wir dabei mit einander 
onanirt und zwar Uber den Beinkleidern. " 

Aebnlicbes beriebtet H. Sebiiler. Ein Arzt, dessen Sobn be- 
tbeiligt war, konstatirte, dass derselbe in einer sogenannten Arbeits- 
stunde im Hause des Lebrers eingeweibt wurde, imd dass dort 
regelmassig, wiibrend der Lebrer im Zimmer »die Aufsicbt*" fubrte, 
Onanie getrieben wurde. 

Wobl einzig in ibrer Art aber ist die aktenmassig festgestellte 
Mittbeilung von Sebiiler in Giessen, „dass die Sebiiler ganzer 
Bankreiben die Tascben der Beinkleider durcbbobrt batten 
und gegenseitig wiibrend des Unterricbts die verderblicbe 
Gewobnbeit pflegten. 

Diese Mittbeilungen iiber die Verbreitung und die Hiiuflgkeit 
der Onanie mogen geniigeu, um Jedermann zu iiberzeugen, dass 
der Frage von Seiten der Scbulbygiene nocb nicbt die gebiibrende 
Aufmerksamkeit zu Tbeil wurde. 
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§ 2. 

Folgen der Onanie. 

Wenn wir verlangen, dass die Schule Vorbeugungsmassregeln 
anwende, so haben wir naturlich zunachst die Frage zu beantworten: 
.Hat die Onanie schlimme Folgen und welche?" 

Diese Frage ist sicher die umstrittenste im ganzen Gebiete. 
Die einen ubertreiben, die andern unterschatzen die Wirkungen 
der Masturbation; die Wahrheit liegt wahrseheinlieh in der Mitte. 

Da wir annehmen diirfen, dass fast alle Menschen onanirt 
liaben, der eine mehr und langere Zeit, der andere weniger und 
kiirzere Zeit, so ist selbst das Gestandniss der Onanie bei Personen, 
die spiiter erkranken, keineswegs immer zu verwerthen fiir die Be- 
antwortung der Frage, ob gerade die Onanie allein die Ursache 
der Leiden sei, iiber die wir gleich sprechen wollen. 

Wiihrend in friiheren Zeiten besonders durch die enorraen 
Uebertreibungen von Lallemand und Tissot das Gespenst der 
Riickenmarksschwindsucht und des Blodsinns als die nur zu haufige 
Folge zum Schrecken der Masturbanten hingemalt >\airde, bringen 
heut die zuverliissigen Aerzte vier Folgezustande besonders auf 
Rechnung der Onanie: 1. Neurasthenie, 2. funktionelle Geschlechts- 
storungen, 3. psychische Geschlechtsstorungen und 4. gewisse 
Augenleiden. 

1. Die Neurasthenie. 

Am besten ist das Wort vielleicht mit ^Erschopfung derNerven** 
zu ubersetzen; sie wird wohl von alien Nervenarzten als eine 
haufige Folge der Onanie bezeiehnet. 

Fii rb ringer theilt die Erscheinungen ein in allgemeine Storungen 
und ortliehe Leiden und rechnet zu den allgemeinen Storungen: 
„8chlaffheit, Energielosigkeit, scheues Gebahren, Unlust zum Lemen, 
Unvermiigen zu emster Arbeit, Gediichtnissschwache, Zerstreutheit 
Oder Zerfahrenheit, moralische Haltlosigkeit, Geistes- und Gemiiths- 
(lepression, Hypochondrie und Melancholie;" zu den lokalen korper- 
lichen Leiden ziihlt er: „Schwindel, Kopfschmerz, Gesichts- und 
Sprachstorungen, Ohrenklingen, Herzpalpitationen , Dyspepsie 
(schlechte Verdauung), Dysurie (Beschwerden beim Harulassen), 
welche gemeinsam mit den Allgemeinstorungen und den bunten 
AeuBserungen einer Kiickenmarksreizung ein Ensemble darstellen, 
aus welchen der erfahrene Praktiker sehr bald gegriindeten Ver- 
dacht auf die selbst versehuldete Veranlassung zu schopfen vermag.** 
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* 

Loewenfeld findet, dass Masturbirende, welche dauernd sich 
geistig erheblich anstrengen mlissen, oder welche wegen ihrer 
Bchlimmen Gewohnheit sich ernste Skrupel machen, im Allgemeinen 
mehr an Cerebrasthenie (Hirn-Erschopfung) leiden, dass dagegen 
bedeutende korperliche Anstrengungen das Auftreten von My- 
elasthenie (Ruckenmarks - E rschopf ung) begiinstigen. Bei den 
ereteren sind Kopfeingenommenheit, geistige Insufficienz, Gemiiths- 
depression, bei den letzteren Miidigkeit in den Beinen und RUcken- 
schmerz erheblich verstarkt. 

Hosslin bemerkt sehr richtig: „Zu alien Zeiten wurde der 
schadliche Einfluss der Onanie auf das Nervensystem hervor- 
gehoben, vielleicht aber die Bedeutung fiir die Entstehung von 
Hirn- und Rlickenmarksleiden wesentlich iiberschatzt. Fruher hielt 
man Vieles fiir Rlickenmarksleiden, was man heut als Neurasthenie 
kennt." Nach seiner Ansicht entsteht Neurasthenie nach Onanie 
auf zweierlei Wegen: 1. durch direkte Ermiidung und Ueberreizung 
der Centren fur die Geschlechtsthatigkeit und 2. auf psychischem 
Wege, indem die dem Onanisten sich aufdrangenden Gedanken 
iiber das Schadliche seiner Gewohnheit eine fortdauemde Sorge und 
Angst erzeugen, infolge deren dann neurasthenische Stoning des 
Nerveusj'stems auftreten konne. Die Unlust am Leben, die 
hjT)ochondrische Verstimmung und die Verzagtheit sind besonders 
ausgepragt. Das ganze Vorstellungsleben ist oft mit Gedanken 
iiber die vorhandene geschlechtliche Storung ausgefiillt, und daher 
sind diese Personen besonders haufig zerstreut und geistesabwesend. 
Bei Vielen kommt noch die Angst dazu, man merke ihnen den 
Zustand an, und bei Verheiratheten das SchamgefUhl vor der Frau 
und die Furcht, durch ungenugende Leistungsfahigkeit Grund zur 
Untreue zu geben. Die Phantasie der Onanisten beschaftigt sich 
nicht selten unaufhorlich mit geschlechtlichen Vorstellungen natlir- 
licher und noch haufiger unnatUrlicher Art. 

Flirbringer sowohl wie Hosslin betonen aber, dass die 
schlimmsten Folgen der Neurasthenie sich auf die durch neuro- 
pathische Disposition belasteten Schiiler beschriinke. Doch 
erwiihnt FUrbringer als ihm „unvergesslich einen jUngeren Mann, 
der seine frische und kernige Natur aus bestem Stamme in 
wenigen Jahren durch wiistes Onaniren zu einem kliiglichen 
Schattenbilde des friiheren Ichs geschiindet." 

Dieselben Forscher machen auch auf den circulus vitiosus 
aufmerksam, welcher spater zwischen Neurasthenie imd Onanie 
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besteht. Infolge friiherer Masturbation stellen sich geschlechtliche 
Storungen ein, welche den sexuellen Verkehr unmoglich machen. 
uud da die normale Befriedigimg dadurch aufgehoben ist, wird 
die Onanie fortgesetzt, wodurch eine Besserung der sexuellen 
Beschwerden verhindert wird. 

Was die Neurasthenie bei den versehiedenen Ge^chlechtem be- 
triflft, so scheinen die Nervenarzte dariiber nicht einig zu sein. 

Hosslin meint, dass die Ueberreizung und Erschopfung 
weniger die Manner als die Weiber triife, well die Manner beim 
Uebergange aus den Knaben- in die spateren Jahre meist zum 
normalen Geschlechtsverkehr zuriickkehren und nur seltener in 
das reifere Alter die Onanie hiniibernehmen ; dagegen erhalten 
Weiber \iel seltener eine Aufklarung; femer ist wenigstens fur 
die den besseren Standen angehorenden Madchen ein Ersatz durch 
normalen Geschlechtsverkehr unmoglich, so dass sie bis in das 
hohere Alter hinein onaniren und zwar hiiuflg viel excessiver 
als die Manner, ^bei denen die endlich aufhorende Erektions- und 
Ejaculationsfahigkeit einen natUrlichen Riegel vorschiebt." 

JoUjMSt der Ansicht, dass starke Onanie mehr zu Hypochondrie 
Veranlassung gebe, als andere sexuelle Excesse; Griesinger halt 
sie fUr eine wichtige und haufige Ursache des Irreseins, wie jeder 
anderen psychischen und physischen Degradation; Erb schreibt 
der excessiven Onanie eine Bedeutung nur fiir die Entwickelung 
der Predisposition zur Riickenmarksschwindsucht zu; ahnlich 
Eulenburg und Berger. „Alle Excesse*", sagt Erb, „uberreizen das 
Riickenmark und schwachen es, machen es jedenfalls fiir die Einwirkung 
neuer Schadlichkeiten empfanglicher." Lej^den jedoch erwahnt die 
Onanie unter den Ursachen dieser Krankheit uberhaupt nicht. 

Auch Fiille von Grlibelsucht werden von Griesinger und 
Berger mit starker Onanie in Zusammenhang gebracht. 

Hosslin fand nur selten verringerte Empfindlichkeit, haufiger 
Ueberempflndlichkeit der Geschlechtstheile, leichteste Erregbarkeit 
und heftigsten Drang zur Befriedigung des Geschlechtstriebes bei 
Masturbanten. 

Wie man sieht, halten die hervorragendsten Nervenarzte fest 
an einem innigen Zusammenhange zwischen Onanie und Neurasthenie. 

2. Funktionelle Geschlechtsstorungen. 

Bekanntlich treten beim gesunden Jiingling und Manne 
unabhangig von psychischen und korperlichen Verhiiltnissen mit- 
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unter nachtliche Samenentleerungen (Pollution en) auf. Bei einem 
kommen sie wochentlich einmal oder zweimal, bei anderen monat- 
lich Oder noch seltener vor, auch bei demselben Individuum 
manchmal in ganz verschiedenen Zeitriiumen. Meist haben die 
Personen am niichsten Tage das Gefuhl der Befriedigung oder 
Erleichterung. Diese PoUutionen sind aber nur dann als normal 
zu betrachten, wenn sie mit Erektion des Membrum bei Nacht im 
Schlafe auftreten, also bei Abwesenheit des Bewusstseins und der 
die Geschlechtsthatigkeit wesentlich massigenden Willenskraft. 
Vielleicht hat Curschmann Recht, wenn er glaubt, dass die Natur 
die den JUnglingen fehlende normale Entleerung des Samens durch 
die NachtpoUutionen ausgleicht. 

Krankhaft sind die PoUutionen, wenn sie anfangs fiir den 
BetreflFenden relativ zu haufig, dann alle Nachte, mitunter mehr- 
mals in einer Nacht, ganz ohne Empfindung kommen und am 
niichsten Tage Mattigkeit, Abgeschlagenheit, Kopfschmerzen, 
Kreuzschmerz, Herzklopfen, Verminderung der geistigen 
Spannkraft hinterlassen. 

Noch schlimm'er ist der Zustand, wenn die PoUutionen auch 
am Tage oder in wachem Zustande ohne Beischlaf oder Onanie 
entstehen. Schon die kleinsten Beriihrungen rufen sie hervor, oder 
sie kommen ohne jede Beriihrung bei schlUpfriger Lektiire, beim 
Betrachten erotischer Bildwerke oder beim Anblick weibUcher 
Wesen ohne Erektion zu Stande. Solche Samenergiessungen, die 
ohne den Willen des Patienten am Tage erfolgen, nennen viele 
Autoren Spermatorrhoe (Samenfluss). 

„Die grossere Mehrzahl, kuhn gesagt aUe mit Spermatorrhoe 
Behafteten sind oder waren friiher Onanisten", sagt Curschmann. 
Nach seiner Ansicht beschiiftigen sich gerade die Onanisten in 
Gedanken wesentlich mit sexuellen Gegenstanden; es entsteht eine 
Wechselwirkung zwischen Genitalreizung und Gedankenunzucht, 
und so kommt es zu TagpoUutionen. 

Auch Benedict meint, dass Masturbation oft zu TagpoUutionen 
fiihrt; doch glaubt er, dass die Race einen grossen Emfluss habe. 

Die Impotenz finden Benedict und Hosslin ebenfalls 
haufiger bei Onanisten. Letzterer halt die Ursache der Impotenz 
mitunter fiir eine psychische; er meint, dass es infolge vor- 
ausgegangener Onanie zu einer verfrlihten Ejaculation und 
rasch aufhorenden Erektion kommt; das Misslingen des ersten Ver- 
suches natUrUcher Befriedigung des Geschlechtstriebes rufe eine 
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Angst bei erneuten Versuehen hervor u. s. w. Freilich treflfen 
die Falle von Impotenz, bei denen jede Fiihigkeit zur Erektion 
fehlt, meist Onanisten rait schwerer neuropathischer Veranlagung. 
Selbstv'erstandlich konnen funktionelle GeBchlechtsstomngen 
})ei Weibern nicht eintreten. 

3. Psychische Gesohlechtsstorungen. 

Es handelt sich hier um sogenannte Homosexualittit, einen 
Zustand, liber den wir erst in den letzten Jahren besonders durch 
die verdienstvoUen Arbeiten von v. Krafft-Ebing und Moll 
neues Licht erhalten haben. Man versteht unter Homosexualitat 
einen verkelirten Geschlechtstrieb bei Erwaehsenen, sodass Manner 
nur mit Miinnem, Weiber nur mit Weibern gesehlechtlichen Um- 
gang suchen, die sogenannte mann-mannliehe Liebe oder weib- 
weiblielie Liebe, eine Krankheit, die viel weiter verbreitet ist, als 
man bisher ahnte. Hauptsachlich besteht die mann-mannliehe Liebe 
in gegenseitigen Reibungen der Geschleclitstheile , viel seltener 
treiben dieUrninge, so nennen sich die Homosexuellen, wirkliche 
Piiderastie. Es ist also bei den raeisten derartigen Miinnern nur eine 
fortgesetzte mutuelle Onanie. Bei homosexuellen Weibern kann es 
(ausser dem ekelliaften Cunnilingus) niehts anderes sein. 

Nun ist es immerhin moglich, wie Moll und v. Krafft- 
Ebing bemerken, dass das gegenseitige haufige Masturbiren der 
Knaben in den Fallen, wo eine angeborene Disposition zur Homo- 
sexualitiit vorliegt, den perversen Geschlechtstrieb fUr das ganze 
Leben erzeugt, zumal viele Urninge starke Masturbation in der 
Kiudheit zugestehen: allein eine gewisse Disposition zu dieser 
Krankheit muss doch wohl angeboren sein, da sonst die Homo- 
sexualitiit noch viel haufiger vorkommen miisste. Als begunstigendes 
Moment darf die Onanie allerdings wohl angesehen werden; iihnlich 
sprechen sich Tar now ski und Chevalier aus, und darum ver- 
werfen sie das Internatwesen. 

4. Augenleiden. 

Schon vor 12 Jahren lenkte ich die Aufmerksamkeit der 
Fachgenossen auf den zweifellosen Zusammenhang gewisser Augen- 
erkrankungen mit starker Onanie (vergleiche meinen Aufsatz: 
« Augenerki-ankungen bei Masturbanten." Archiv fUr Augenheilkunde, 
Band XL Seite 108 — 274. 1882, und mein Lehrbuch der Hygiene des 
Auges. Wien 1892. Seite 550 und ff.) und beschrieb eine Anzahl 
von Fallen ausfUhrlich, bei denen die krankliaft^n Erseheinungen 
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beim Aufgeben der Masturbation verschwanden. Seitdem haben 
iraraer neue Beobachtungen in meiner Praxis raeine Ansichten 
liber diesen Zusamraenhang noch mehr bestatigt. Aehnliche 
Beobachtungen machten Fitzgerald (Transact, of the ophthalm. 
society 1882/83. London 1884), Mooren (Gesichtsstorungen und 
Uterinleiden. Archiv fur Augenheilkunde. Band 10, 1882. Er- 
giinzungsheft) , Power (Ophth. Review 1887. p. 365) und 
Hutchinson (Ophth. Hosp. Rep. Band 8. 1). Hauptsiichlich handelte 
es sich uni subjektive Lichterscheinungen, Photopieen, 
iiber welche eine Anzahl meiner Kranken, welche eingestandlich 
stark onanirten, klagten. 

Die Augen werden in jeder Beziehung gesund gefunden; 
Pupille, Sehschiirfe, Spannung, Raumsinn, Lichtsinn, Farbensinn, 
hchtbrechende Medien, Sehnerv und Netzhaut sind voUig normal. 
Trotzdem werden die Kranken von Lichterscheinungen geplagt, 
die entweder in einer Blendung bestehen, wie von einer beleuch- 
teten und bewegten Fenstei*scheibe oder wie von einer gliinzenden 
Wassei-flache, oder in einem Flimmem, das bald als Erscheinung 
Ton hellen Stenien, hellen Rjidchen, hellen Strahlen, hellen Kreisen, 
hellen PUnktchen oder als Schneeflocken oder flackemde Luft- 
bewegung geschildeit wird. Fast immer betraf die Ei-scheinung 
beide Augen. Mitunter fuhrten diese Photopieen zu wirklichen 
Photophobieen, zu Lichtscheu, sodass die Augen zusammen- 
gepresst werden mussten, zumal wenn der Betreffende schnellem 
Wechsel von Dunkel und Hell ausgesetzt wurde. Oft waren die 
Lichterscheinungen so storend, dass das Lesen nach liingerer oder 
kiirzerer Zeit unterbrochen werden musste. (Mooren erzahlt, dass 
eine amerikanische Dame, welche von frlihester Jugend onanirte, 
sogar nicht den Glanz eines fremden Auges zu ertragen ver- 
mochte.) Im Dunkein hoi-ten die Erscheinungen meist auf, ebenso 
bei Schluss der Augen. Die Dauer der Photopieen schwankte 
zwischen 4 Wochen und mehreren Jahren; in einem Falle wurde 
sie der Kranke seit 20 Jahren nicht mehr los. Meist waren die 
Kranken blass und zart. Ueber Kreuzschmerz wurde oftere zu- 
gleich geklagt; niemals aber wurde Riickenmarksschwindsucht oder 
deren Vorboten gefunden. Dagegen klagte der griisste Theil iiber 
die Erscheinungen der Neurasthenie, besonders iiber Schlaf losigkeit 
und Starke PoUutionen. 

Sammtliche Kranke standen zwischen 15 und 30 Jahren, die 
meisten waren 22 bis 25 Jahre alt. Alle haben eingestandlich 
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jahrelang und meist taglich mehrmals Onanie getrieben; 
die Mehrzahl gestand 5 bis 7 Jahre, manche 10 Jahre, einer so- 
gar 23 Jahre zu. Zwei Manner konnten selbst in der Ehe die 
Masturbation nicht lassen. . Bei einer Anzahl erwies sich das Auf- 
geben der Masturbation und die massige Vollziehung eines natiir- 
lichen Beischlafs als vollkommenes Heilmittel. Ja in einem Falle 
traten nach erneuerten haufigen Geschlechtserregungen ohne Be- 
friedigung die Erscheinungen von neuem wieder auf.*) 

Vermuthlich wird die Ursache des Reizes im Him zu suchen 
sein, da die Sehnerven selbst gesund erscheinen. — 

Auch der trockene Bindehaut-Catarrh, welcher in 
Brennen und Drlicken im Auge mit geringer Rothung der Sehleim- 
haut, aber ohne jede Sekretion besteht, kommt meinen Erfahrungen 
nach besonders gem bei onanirenden Madchen und alten Jungfera 
br und ist gar nicht zu beseitigen, da sie die Gewohnheit der 
Masturbation nicht lassen. Aehnliches sah ich bei einem 24 jahrigen 
Kaufmann, der seit seinem 15. Jahre taglich, mitunter viermal 
taglich onanirte. Er erklarte oflFen, er fuhle sich wie ein Morphinist, 
er mlisse trotz aller guten Vorsatze immer wieder in seinen Fehler 



*) Es sei gestattet, hier zwei meiner Falle, die besonders lehrreich 
sind, kurz zu erwahnen. Ein 24jahriger, massig grosser, aber blasser 
Bureaubeamter klagt seit einigen Woehen iiber Flimmem vor beiden 
Augen und emplindet in denselben einen Druck, als wenn eine Faust 
auf ihnen lage. Wenn er 20 Minuten gelesen hat, stort ihn das helle 
Flimmem so, dass er auf horen muss, aber auch ohne Anstrengung dauert 
das Flimmern den ganzen Tag uber, und er hat die Emplindung, als ob 
er bestiindig eine von der Sonne beleuchtete Fensterscheibe bin und her 
bewegen sahe. Bei Schluss der Augen und im Finstern hort die Er- 
scheinung auf. Das Auge ist vollig normal. Er bekennt, vom 13. bis 
18. Jahre taglich, mitunter sogar dreimal taghch onanirt zu haben. Dann 
traten Kreuzschmerzen, Schmerzen im Seheitel und sehr erschopfende 
Pollutionen, zuweilen 2 bis 3 Mai in der Nacht, ein. Es kam Schlaf- 
losigkeit hinzu, und trotzdem er die Onanie aufgab, wurde er von den 
Pollutionen weiter gepeinigt. Er war nicht nervos belastet. Ich sandte 
ihn zu Professor Berger, der Neurasthenia cerebraUs infolge haufiger 
Samenverluste diagnosticirte und keine Ruckenmark- Erscheinungen 
fand. Als Patient dann den naturlichen Concubitus in massiger 
Weise Ubte, verlor er seine Pollutionen und nach einigen Woehen 
auch die Flimmer-Erscheinungen und den Druck auf den Augen voU- 
kommen. — Nach ^/^ Jahren kam er wieder mit der Klage, dass, 
nachdem er viele Monate sich ganz wohl gefiihlt, das Flimmem, wenn 
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zuriickfallen , well er ohne diese Manipulation sich schlapp und 
elend befinde. 

Ferner haben Foerster, Landesberg und ich einfache 
katarrhalische Entziindungen der Bindehaut und sogenannten 
Blaschenkatarrh der Bindehaut, die ja sonst immer sicher und 
leicht in jugendlichem Alter zu heilen sind, alien Behandlungsweisen 
trotzen sehen bei jugendlichen Personen, die eingestandlich stark 
masturbirten. 

Auch Falle von Lidkrampf und Rothung des Sehnerven 
werdeu auf Onanie bezogen, und Mo or en beobachtete ausser 
Empfindlichkeit gegen Licht auch Accomodationsschwache bei 
Weibern, welche in unmassiger Weise der Onanie ergeben waren. 
Foerster wies ferner auf die mogliche Abhangigkeit des Auftretens 
von griinem Staar und von Basedowscher Krankheit (ift^gj^ 
jugendlichem Alter) von zu friihzeitigen geschlechtlichen Extra- 
vaganzen hin. Hutchinson fand als Ursache von Blutungen 
im Inneren des Auges Ubermassige Masturbation; doch mogen wohl 
hier schon briichige Blutgefasse geplatzt sein. 



auch nicht so heftig, wieder beginne; er fiirehte, dass ein sehr zartlieher 
Brautstand, den er seit fiinf Wochen eingeleitet, und in dem es viele 
geschlechtliehe Aufregungen ohne Befriedigung gebe, die Ursache sei. 
Die Augen erschienen wieder vollkommen normal. Ich rieth ihm, die 
Hochzeit zu beschleunigen; er that es und blieb bis jetzt geheilt. 

Ein zweiter Fall betrifft einen lojahrigen, blassen und mageren 
Gynmasiasten, der iiber Flimmem vor beiden Augen besonders an heilen 
Tagen, bei Sonnenschein, bei Schnee und beim Lesen klagt. Er sieht 
dann allerlei bunte, sich drehende, helle Radchen vor den Augen tanzen ; 
mitunter ist ein Tag Pause; meist aber wird er taghch gestort. Auge 
volHg normal. Er onanirte zwei Jahre lang bis jetzt, taghch angebhch 
mindestens einmal, htt in letzter Zeit auch viel an schwachenden Pollu- 
tionen. Ich wamte ihn vor der Onanie. Nach drei Jahren sah ich ihn 
wieder; er erkliirte, dass er mit aller Gewalt allmahlich zu immer grosseren 
Zwischenraumen bei der Masturbation sich entschlossen und in letzter 
Zeit dieselbe ganz gelassen habe. Dementsprechend sei auch das Flimmem 
immer seltener geworden. Die graue Brille, die ich ihm im Anfange 
gegeben, und die ihm Erleichterung schaflfte, habe er schon langst ab- 
gelegt. Jetzt kommen die Erscheinungen hochstens alle sechs Wochen 
einmal an einem heilen Tage, besonders nach einer starken, nachtUchen 
Pollution, die Ubrigens auch bedeutend abgenommen batten. Korperiich 
flihlt er sich wohl. 



i 
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Hauptsachlich aber miissen immer die beschriebenen Licht- 
Erscheinungen den Verdacht erregen, dass es sich um arge 
Masturbation handelt. 



§3. 
1st die Onanie schadliclier als der Beisclilaf? 

Nachdem wir nunmehr die Leiden geschildert haben, welche 
von Aerzten, die sich von jeder Uebertreibung fern halten, als 
hiiufige Folgen der Onanie aufgefasst werden, miissen wir die Frage 
beantworten : 1st der onanistische Akt gefahrlicher als der normale 
Beischlaf, und warum soil er dann gerade schadlicher sein? 

Erb sagt: ^Es scheint das nicht recht glaublich. Der Eflfekt 
auf das Nervensystem muss doch fiir den Mann wesentlich derselbe 
sein, ob die Reibung in der Vagina oder irgendwo sonst ausgelibt 
wird; die nervose ErechUtterung bei der Ausspritzung bleibt dieselbe; 
eher diirfte anzunehmen sein, dass beim Gebrauche eines Weibes 
die nervose Aufregung noch grosser sei/ 

FUrbringer und Curschmann erklaren die Onanie und den 
Beischlaf als vollig gleiche Akte, soweit der Schlussefifekt der 
hochsten En-egung auf das Nervensystem in Frage kommt. In dera 
mechanischen Akte kann also die Gefahr nicht liegen. Auch der 
Verlust an Samen ist nicht das Schiidliche ; es ist ja doch nur sehr 
wenig, was dem Kcirper entzogen wird. Allein beide Akte sind eben 
mit der hochsten Erregung des Nervensystems verbunden, und 
sie sind daher nur bei miissiger Ausubung unschadlich. Der Emfluss 
auf das Nervensystem wird sich aber um so nachhaltiger und em- 
greifender erweisen, je ofter die geschlechtliche Thatigkeit in 
Anspruch genommen wird, gleichviel, ob beim Beischlaf oder 
bei der Onanie. 

Hier kommen wir zu dem fatalen Begriflfe: Excess. Was ist 
Excess in der Geschlechtssphiire? Wo fiingt das Uebermass an? 
Diese Frage ist leicht gestellt und allgemein gamicht zu beantworten. 

Erb sagt sehr richtig: „Wahrend fiir denEmen das Luther'sche 
„die Woche zwier" schon das Uebermass des Erreichbaren bedeutet, 
kann der And ere ungestraft das 4-, 6- und lOfache davon leisten. 
Es scheint das in angeborenen Vei*8chiedenheiten in der Geschlechts- 
kraft zu beruhen, wie man das auch bei Thieren, den Zucht- 
hengsten u, s. w. sieht." 
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Es handelt sich eben, wie mir scheint, hier ebenso wie beim 
Genuss von Spirituosen, um die ungemein schwankende individuelle 
Fiihigkeit. Diese ist so ausserordentlich verschieden, dass man oft 
Personen die grossten Uebertreibungen ohne jedenNachtheil begehen 
sieht, von denen andere nicht den kleinsten Theil ohne schweren 
Schaden ertragen konnten. 

Curschmann erwiihnt „einen unserer geistvollsten jUngeren 
schonwissenschaftlichen Schriftsteller, der von seinem neunten 
Lebensjahre an eingestandenermassen bis zum zwanzigsten auf das 
Intensiveste der Onanie frohnte, und weder korperlich noch geistig, 
viie seine literarischen Erfolge beweisen, irgend welehen Nachtheil 
davon hatte". 

Auch Ftirb ringer kennt einen „Doeenten in mittleren Jahren, 
der ganz Aehnliclies eingestand, und den selbst die Ehe nicht vor 
zaWreichen RUckfallen bewahrt; trotzdem behielt er seine robuste 
Korperkonstitution ungeschwacht und bekundet in Unterricht und 
historischem Forschen eine besondere Leistungskraft." 

Von so manchem Freunde, mit welchem ich gemeinsam studirte, 
und der jetzt in seinem Fache Bedeutendes leistet, habe auch ich 
Bekenntnisse iiber wilde Onanie in der Jugend erhalten; aber das 
waren alles iiussei-st kraftige, widerstandsfiihige Naturen. 

Ganz anders steht es bei zarten, schwachlichen Personen. 
Hier konnte man schon von Excess sprechen, Avenn die geschlecht- 
liche Leistung iiber das geringe geschlechtliche Bediirfniss hinaus- 
geht, und gerade bei diesen fiingt der Excess schon bei relativ 
kleinen Leistungen an. Es gilt das ebensowohl flir den Beischlaf, 
als fUr die Onanie. 

Als erechwerend fiir die Onanie wird allerdings von Erb 
angegeben, dass „bei den Onanisten das so berechtigte GefUhl 
vorherrscht, dass sie eine Gemeinheit begehen, dass der bestiindige 
Kampf zwischen dem iibermachtigen Triebe und der sittlichen 
Pflicht angreifend und erschopfend auf das Nervensystem wirken 
miissen.'' Das will allerdings FUrbringer nach zahlreichen, ihm 
abgelegten Gestiindnissen nur fiir eine kleine Mmderzahl zulassen. 
Ich mochte mich auf Seiten Erb's stellen, da ich von neurasthe- 
nischen Masturbanten viele Thranen habe vergiessen sehen und 
viele reuige Bekenntnisse angehort habe, wahrend Peraonen, die 
im Verkehr mit Weibem ausschweifend gelebt Iva-ttox^ v\n^ <s^^ss^ 
gewiflsec Gaigenhumor ihr Vorlebeii ^e^vM^^xXfeVL. 
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Auch Griesinger schreibt treflfend: „Jener Kampf gegen einen 
Trieb, der schon iibermachtig geworden, jenes stete Unterliegen, 
jener verborgen gehaltene Zwiespalt zwischen Scham, Reue, gutem 
Vorsatz und zwischen dem gebieterischen Reize ist nach nicht wenigen 
Gestandnissen von Onanisten unbedingt wichtiger, als das direkte 
somatische Moment.** 

AUein unendlich schadlicher als der Beisehlaf wird die Onanie 
aus zwei anderen Grunden: 

Erstens wird die Onanie schon in so frliher Jugend 
begonnen, in der noch gar nicht an den normalen Beisehlaf 
gedacht werden kann. Dass dem Kinde nervose ErschUtterungen 
schiidlich sind, die schon das ganze Nervensystem des Erw^achsenen 
erregen, ist die ubereinstimmende Ansicht aller Autoren. 

Aber noch viel wichtiger ist der zweite Grand: Die Ge- 
legenheit zur AusfUhrung der Onanie ist unbegrenzt 
und wird daher leider auch ubermassig ausgenutzt. 

Der Onanist frohnt im Gegensatz zu dem beim Weibe Aus- 
schweifenden seinem Laster ungleich haufiger. Fiirbringer 
bemerkt auch hier sehr richtig, dass jahrelang der Onanist mit 
Leichtigkeit taglich mehrmals diese Nervenerschiitterung vornehmen 
kann; beim Verkehr mit Weibem pflegen schon die ausseren 
Umstiinde solche Masslosigkeiten auszuschliessen. Das ist die 
Hauptgefahr der Onanie, dass die Gelegenheit gewissermassen 
fortwahrend f Ur sie vorhanden ist, dass jeder erotische Eindruck, 
wie Curschmann sagt, selbst ohne Erektion sofort mit dem 
onanistischen Akt beantwortet wird, sodass also viele Onanisten 
ganz masslos werden in ihrem Laster. 

Ich kenne ganz sichere Fiille, in denen eingestiindlich jahre- 
lang vier bis sechs Mai an einem Tage von 15- bis ISjahrigen 
Schiilern onanirt wurde; und andere Schriftsteller machen in dieser 
Beziehung noch schlimmere Angaben. Ich unterschreibe voUkommen 
Curschmann's Worte: „Dadurch, dass der Onanist von ausseren 
Verhaltnissen ganz unabhangig auf seine eigene Willenskraft an- 
gewiesen ist, die rasch mehr und mehr erlahmt, ergiebt sich ohne 
Weiteres, dass er auch weit schwerer von seiner Gewohnheit ab- 
lassen kann, als der in venere vera Excedirende, der mit fremden 
Faktoren sehr zu rechnen hat. Selbst bei Impotenz kann die 
Onanie noch miiglich sein, und Mancher, der durch natiirlichen 
Beisehlaf in der Ehe von seiner Gewohnheit sich loszuma<ihen 
sucht, 'wird, da er dort nicht reusaVrte, ii^t^^iWi^xi m^der in die Arme 
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geliefert. Die Macht der Gewohnheit ist in dieser Beziehung flir 
manche Indi^iduen ganz unbezwingbar. " 

Die Richtigkeit dieser Ansicht bestiitigen viele erfahrene Aerzte, 
und es ist ganz bekannt, dass Ehemanner in den letzten Monaten 
der Schwangei-schaft ihrer Frauen und wahrend des Wochenbetts 
zur Masturbation zuriickkehren. Schroder van der Kolk erzahlt 
sogar, dass ein Prediger, der schon als Student gegen die Onanie 
ankampfend, sich aus diesem Grunde friih verheirathete, obgleich 
er Vater von 5 Kindem wurde, sich doch von der Onanie nicht 
frei machen konnte. 

Bedenkt man, dass schon dem physiologischen Akte ein 
betriichtlicher Grad von Abspannung folgt, der freilich schnell 
vorubergeht, so kann man Uberzeugt sein, dass die so haufig 
wiederholten Ausspritzungen, das heisst, die zu oft im Verhaltniss 
zur Widerstandsfahigkeit des betrefifenden Menschen ausge- 
fUhrte Geschlechtsthiitigkeit zur dauernden Ermiidung der Nerven 
fiihren. Bei Frauen scheinen allerdings die haufigen Wiederholungen 
weniger schiidlich zu wirken. 

Aus dem Gesagten folgt, dass massige Grade von Mastur- 
bation bei geschlechtsreifen Personen in der Regel eben 
80 wenig Schaden bringen wie massige Ausiibung des 
Beischlafs, dass aber frfih begonnene and jahrelang 
t&glich fortgesetzte Onanie dauernde Nachtheile der 
korperlichen und geistigen Gesundheit bringen kann, die 
freilich je nach der Korperkonstitution des Onanisten 
bedeutenden Schwankungen unterliegen. 



§4. 
Zeiclien der Onanie. 

Wir kommen nun zu der Frage: Kann man mit Sicherheit 
erkenneu, dass ein Schiller onanirt? 

Diese Frage ist entschieden zu verneinen. Das ist um so 
bedauerlicher, als man ja darauf gefasst sein muss, dass nur in den 
seltensten Fallen der Schiller seinen Fehler eingestehen wird. 
Oertliche Zeichen giebt es ganz gewiss nicht; einzelne Aerzte 
woUen die Schleimhaut der Hamrohre mehr gerothet gesehen baben ; 
doch Bind die Geschlechtstheile der Masturbanten von den meisten 
Aerzten normal und frei von EntzuuAxwaig ^^^>«3l^^^ ^^\^^\^. 
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Ist der Schiller schon in das Alter der Pubertat getreten, hat er 
also schon wirkliche Samenergiessungen bei seinen HandgriflFen, so 
wtirde die Untersuchung der Wasche, welche der Schiiler am 
Tage tragt, einen Beweis geben konnen. Samenflecke jedoch, die 
man im Xachthemd findet, konnten immerhin von Nachtpollutionen 
herstammen. Hier konnten also die Eltern bei der Sicherstellung 
der Diagnose mitwirken. Doch kenne ich auch Falle, wo Schiiler 
allein und mit einander in Taschentiicher ihren Saraen spritzten, 
um kein Aufsehen durch Flecke im Hemde zu erzeugen. 

Als ein bedenkliches Symptom muss es immer eracheinen, 
wenn der Schiiler die Hande viel in die Taschen der Bein- 
kleider bringt. 

Die meisten Autoren pflegen zu behaupten, dass eine geistige 
Erschlafifung bei den onanirenden Kindem beobachtet wird; die 
Lehrer glauben, dass solche Kinder in der Unterrichtsstunde un- 
aufmerksam, wie geistesab\ve8end,wahr8cheinlich durch phantastische 
geschlechtliche Vorstellungen beschaftigt, von der sogenannten 
„Gedankenonanie** befangen sind, wie sie Curschmann nennt. 
Freilich ist oft genug wirklich ein scheues Gebahren und eine 
innere Zerfahrenheit bei solchen Schulem zu bemerken, woraus 
erfahrene Lehrer mit Sicherheit auf Masturbation schliessen wollen, 
aber das ist durchaus nicht immer der Fall, namentlich nicht bei 
den in friiher Jugend korperlich sehr stramm entwickelten Onanisten. 

Wichtig auch fiir Erzieher durfte folgende Bemerkung von 
Fiirbringer sein: ^Manchem blassen und elenden Opfer des Lasters 
sieht man das bose Gewissen auf den ersten Blick an; doch sei 
man nicht voreilig mit der Diagnose. Wir gestehen oflFen, dass 
wir eine Entzundung an der Basis des Gehims und eine Hini- 
geschwulst in der ersten langsamen Zeit der Entwickelung als 
onanistische Storungen gedeutet haben, nachdem die Leute das 
Gestandniss abgelegt, dass sie bis in die letzte Zeit masturbirt hatten." 

Zur sicheren Diagnose ist also entweder das Gestandniss des 
SchUlers oder die Ertappung auf frischer That nothwendig. 



§5. 

Gelegenlieitsursaclien in der Scliule. 

Wie oben auseinandergesetzt wurde, liegt die Gefahr der 
Onanie wesentlich in dem friihen Beginn, in der grenzenlosen 
Wiederholung und in der ScYv\N\eT\?,teit^ dem Triebe, der 
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einmal mit elementarer Gewalt den Schiiler ergriflfen, zu wider- 
stehen. Aber selbst zugegeben, dass die Masturbation gar nicht 
schadete, so wird mir docli jeder beipflichten, wenn ich sage: 
Die Onanie ist nicht nlitzlich, und wir haben die Aufgabe, 
alles zu vermeiden, wenigstens in der Schule, was dem 
Laster Vorschub leisten kann. 

Und die Schule selbst bietet eine Anzahl von Gelegenheits- 
ursachen fiir die Entwickeluug der Masturbation. 

Dahin gehort: 

1) das stundenlange Sitzen in der Schule. Dadurch wird 
zweifellos die Blutzufuhr nach den Geschlechtstheilen vermehrt. 
Je hiiufigere Unterbrechungen durch Stehen, Bewegungen und 
gj'mnastische Uebungen vorgenommen werden, desto weniger wird 
Gelegenheit zur Onanie gegeben werden. Schon aus diesem 
Grunde miisste der alte Nachmittags-Unterricht wieder ein- 
gefUhrt werden. FUnf Stunden hintereinander sitzen, selbst mit 
kleinen Z wischenpausen , ist fiir das wachsende Kind zu viel, ganz 
abgesehen davon, dass die Aufmerksamkeit in der funften Stunde 
voUig ermattet sein muss. 

Ich kenne eine Sexta, in der den neunjahrigen Knaben nach 
fiinf Sitzstunden am Morgen noch zwei Sitzstunden (Zeichnen) am 
Nachmittag ertheilt wurden. Ware ein Schularzt zur Aufstellung 
des Stundenplanes zugezogen worden, so wUrde diese lacherliche 
Vertheilung des Stofifes allerdings unmoglich geworden sein; aber 
leider giebt es ja in Preussen noch keine Schuliirzte, 
wahrend sich Ungarn in Folge der energischen Bemuhungen des 
verstorbenen Ministei-s Trefort deraelben schon lange erf rent. 

Die alte Methode war gewiss die richtigere : Morgens Unterricht 
von 9 bis 12 oder von 8 bis 11 und viermal Nachmittags-Unterricht 
von 2 bis 4 Uhr. Schon dass der Schiiler von der Klasse nach 
Hause gehen und nach dem Essen wieder zur Schule gehen muss, 
ist eine hj^gienisch sehr gesunde Einrichtung, die den Schaden, 
welche eine allzulange Sitzstellung hen'orruft, gehorig entgegenwirkt. 

Gerade das stundenlange Sitzen bringt viele Schiiler erst auf 
die Idee der Onanie , zumal wenn die Biinke unrichtig gebaut sind. 
Besonders werden die Geschlechtstheile gerieben, wenn die Banke 
beim Schreiben positive Distanz zeigen, so dass das Kind bis an 
die Bankkante vorrutschen muss, oder wenn (his Kind mit den 
Knieen an das BUcherbrett anstosst. Viele Kinder glauben allein 
die ersten Entdecker dieser Reibungexv zu ^m. \wvi\. x<i\^^ii«^¥i^e5^?3^ 
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sie vorsichtig ihren Mitschiilern; andere theilen sie ihren" Kameraden 
mit und fordern sie zur Nachahmung auf. 

2) Das allzalange Sitzen bei hanslichen Schularbeiten. Trotz 
aller wamenden Ministerial-Erlasse wird in den Schulen noch immer 
zu viel Hausarbeit aufgegeben. Ich kenne Gymnasien, in denen 
Tertianer vier Stunden und Primaner sieben Stunden hausliche 
Arbeiten erhalten. Das ist schon darum so schadlich, weil die 
Beaufsichtigung hier oft ganz zu fehlen pflegt, und weil die Stiihle 
im Hause oft gepolstert und warm sind und somit die lange 
Reizung der jugendliehen Geschlechtstheile noch grosser ist, als auf 
der harten Schulbank. 

3) Die Art des Sitzens. Gj^mnasial - Director Bach ei-wahnt 
mit Recht, dass die Lehrer darauf zu achten haben, dass jede 
ordnungswidrige Sitzhaltung, welche sich mit Reibungen der 
Geschlechtsorgane verbinden konnte, unterbleibe, so das Sitzen 
mit Ubereinander geschlagenen Beinen und die mannigfachen 
Ermiidungsstellungen, deren nachtheilige Einwirkung sich kaum 
ermessen lasst. 

Ganz besonders schadlich finde ich den Reitsitz. Ich habe 
oft genug die Mittheilung von Handlungslehrlingen und -gehilfen 
erhalten, dass, wenn sie einige Stunden auf Schemeln in reitender 
Stellung gesessen, der Drang zur Onanie ein kaum zu uberwindender 
gewesen, besonders wenn diese Schemel, wie in vielen Bureaux, 
gepolstert waren. Das stimmt sehr gut uberein mit der Angabe, 
die mir hiiufig Officiere machten, dass ihr Geschlechtstrieb wesentlich 
durch das Sitzen im Battel vermehrt werde, und dass sie weniger 
zu geschlechtlicher Thiitigkeit angeregt waren, wenn sie das Reiten 
eine Zeit lang aussetzen. — Ein Vater erzahlte mir, dass er seinen 
Knaben, der sich unbeobachtet bei der Schularbeit wahnte, onanirend 
erwischte, wiihrend derselbe auf der Kante der Sitzplatte des 
Stuhles ritt. 

Man sollte auch masturbatorische Reizungen bei Radfahrern 
vermuthen, die ja ebenfalls auf einem Sattel reiten; doch ist das, 
wie mir radfahrende junge Collegen mittheilten, wahrend des 
Fahrens nicht der Fall, da die korperliche Anstrengung, welche 
mit dem Radfahren verbunden ist, jeden geschlechtlichen Gedanken 
fernhiilt, und die Ennlidung ist nach dem Fahren so gross, dass 
durch sie die dann allerdings auch erhohte exuelle Erregbarkeit 
liber wunden wm\. 
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Dagegen wird die Nahmaschine von Fournier als sehr 
gefahrlich fiir das weibliche Geschlecht bezeichnet; auch ich habe 
Bekenntnisse von Natherinnen, welche an Photopieen litten, erhalten, 
die ihren grossen Drang zur Onanie auf die bestiindige Reibung beim 
Treten der Nahmaschine bezogen. In der Schule wird diese Maschine 
allerdings wenig benutzt, aber um so mehr zu Hause. Vielleicht 
wird spater, wenn die Accumulatoren billiger sein werden, auch 
diese Kraft zum Treiben der Nahmaschinen benutzt werden. 

4. Nach H. Schiller soli auch das Klettem mit den Beinen 
auf Kletterstangen vielfach Anlass zur Onanie geben. Dariiber 
habe ich nie etwas erfahren. H. Schiller meint, man soUe nur so 
klettem lassen, dass der Kletternde sich mit den Hiinden an zwei 
Stangen zu gleicher Zeit hiilt, wobei die Fiisse frei schweben. 
Auch Baginskj' kannte einen Knaben, welcher sich an den Thiir- 
klinken hoch zog, wiihrend er zugleich mit einem ZA^ischen die 
Schenkel genommenen festen Korper bei anscheinend harmlosem 
Tumspiel die Genitalien rieb. Dagegen sagt Bach: ^Kletteriibungen, 
wenn sie nicht voi-schriftsmSissig mit Festhaltung des Taues 
mittelst Knieen und Fiissen ausgefuhrt werden, sind mit 
Reibungen der (Jeschlechtstheile verbunden, jedoch insofem weniger 
bedenklich, als die Aufmerksamkeit der Kraftanstrengung zugewandt 
werden muss, und die Beaufsichtigung der Tumlibungen seitens 
eines geschulten Tumlehrere die AusUbung onanistischer Bewegungen 
kaum jemals aufkommen lassen wird. Das schnelle Heruntergleiten 
im Schluss an den Kletterstangen ist allerdings immerhin zu ver- 
bieten, damit man jeder Reizung der Geschlechtstheile vorbeugt. 
Bei der alljahrlich in der Koniglichen Turnlehrerbildungsanstalt 
in Berlin stattfindenden Priifung von Turnlehrern wird konsequent 
als erste Uebung das Klettem am Tau vorgenommen und genau 
darauf geachtet, dass der richtige Kletterschluss stattfindet. 
Es unterbleibt auch nicht eine kurze Belehmng darUber, w^amm 
derselbe nicht bloss aus technischen, sondem auch aus sitt lichen 
Grunden nothwendig ist. Wenn aber B a gin sky in seiner Schul- 
hygiene (2. Auflage, Seite 558) behauptet, dass auch Uebungen 
am Springbock, am Springpferd und am Reck bedenkliche Reizungen 
der Genitalien mit sich bringen konnen, so vermogen wir ihm 
darin nicht zu folgen, und wir bemfen uns dabei auf eine 50 jahrige 
mannigfache Erfahrung als Turner und Tumlehrer.** 

5. Der Besuch der Aborte. Ein langeres Verweilen auf den- 
selben, als zur Befriedigung der BedMm^^ \iQ\!c^'i5,\^\», ^^x ^l^>^. 
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Gelegenheit zur Onanie. Namentlich ist der gemeinsame Besuch 
des Aborts durch mehrere Kinder Gelegenheitsursache zur gegen- 
seitigen Onanie. Auch hier ist die Aufsicht wahrend der Unter- 
richtspausen nothig, in denen ja die Closets am meisten benutzt 
werden. Bach betont, dass ^die Lehrer die Unterbrechung des 
Unterrichts behufs Befriedigung eines natUrlichen Bediirfnisses 
nur auf Ausnahmsfiille beschranken soUen, wie sie etwa durch 
Krankheitszustiinde bedingt werden konnen; es gehort zur Hebung des 
Ordnungssinnes, dass sich die Schiiler auch in diesem Punkte an Sitte 
und Anstand gewohnen, wie sie in gesitteten Kreisen die Kegel ist.*" 

Das ist gewiss richtig; allein ich mochte doch davor wamen, 
dass die Kinder sich gewohnen, den Stuhlgang oder den Urin 
zuriickzuhalten, weil der Unterricht noch nicht zu Ende ist. Ich 
kann es nicht unerwahnt lassen, dass ich von vielen Schlilem 
erfahren habe, dass gerade dieses Zuriickhalten die ersten 
onanistischen Reizungen bei ihnen zur Folge gehabt hat, da gerade 
dieses Zuruckhalten mit gewissen wolliistigen Empfindungen verbunden 
gewesen sei, sodass sie mitunter aus diesem Grunde spater ab- 
sichtlich mit der Befriedigung ihrer Bediirfnisse gezogert haben. 

6. Erotische Lektfire und Bllder. Hier ist die Schule von 
Vorwurfen durchaus nicht frei zu sprechen. Vor allem diirfte in 
der Schule keine Bib el geduldet werden, die nicht von den vielen 
fur den Schiiler keineswegs passenden, auf geschlechtliche Ver- 
hiiltnisse Bezug nehmenden Stellen frei ist. Ich habe oft genug 
gehort und weiss es aus meiner eigenen Schulzeit, dass gerade 
diese anstossigen Stellen am Liebsten von den SchUlern gelesen 
werden. Auch H. Schiller betont mit Recht, auf Grund einer 
reichen Erfahrung: „dass die Bibel in ihrer urspriinglichen Gestalt 
eine grosse Gefahr fUr die Sittenreinheit der Jugend ist, und dass 
die Onanie auf Knaben- und Madchenschulen sich zuniichst an die 
Vorlesung von Bibelstellen angelehnt hat; es sollte keine 
unverkiirzte Bibel in der Schule benutzt werden. ** Schiller 
macht ferner darauf aufmerksam, „dass haufig in dem Religions- 
unterricht, wenn auch in der besten Absicht, von Hurerei, Ehe- 
bruch und andem geschlechtlichen Dingen mit emer Ausfiihrlichkeit 
geredet wird, die regelmassig den Blick auf Gebiete lenkt, denen 
er noch lange fern bleiben miisste." 

Ganz dasselbe gilt von der antiken Lekture. Auch sie reizt 
die jugendliche Phantasie in geschlechtlicher Beziehung oft genug. 
H, Schiller meint zwar, diese Gefahr aei geringer, weil in den 
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unteren Klassen Schriftsteller, die zu derartigen Bedenken Anlass 
geben, nicht gelesen werden; auch sei die Form decenter in den 
Schriften, die in den oberen Klassen gelesen werden. Dem kann 
ich aus meiner eigenen Schulzeit nicht zustimmen. Der Ovid 
wurde bereits in Tertia gelesen und enthielt ganz bedenkliche Verse. 
Am schlimmsten war es in Prima bei der Lektiire des Hero dot. 
Unser guter Griechiseh-Lehrer glaubte etwas besonders Geschicktes 
zu leisten, wenn er im Anfang des Halbjahrs eine halbe Stunde 
lang alle Stellen im Herodot genau bezeichnete, „die nicht gelesen 
werden werden''; natiirlich haben wir die zu Hause zu allererst 
studirt. Homer und Horaz sind ja bekanntlich auch nicht arm 
an geschlechtlich aufregenden Versen. Wenn Schiller meint, dass 
das fremdsprachliche Gewand, in dem die Verse sich bieten, die 
phantastische Vorstellung erschw^ert, da der Verstand und das 
Gedachtniss sich um das Verstandniss und den Sinn bemiihen miissen, 
so diirfte das nicht richtig sein, da gerade diese Stellen von den 
Schiilem in den allgemein kauf lichen Uebersetzungen gem gelesen 
werden. Moge man doch Schulausgaben der alten Klassiker 
veranstalten , in denen die schliipfrigen Stellen fehlen. 

Ein Gleiches wiire auch bei den Worterbiichern zu em- 
pfehlen, die auf Schulen eingefiihrt sind. Viele Schtiler haben 
mir erkliirt, dass sie ihre erste Aufklarung liber geschlechtliche 
Dinge den Lexicis, die in der Klasse gebraucht werden, verdanken. 
Auchmanche illustrirte Schulbiicher, namentlichMythologien, 
konnten etwas decenter sein! 

Ebenso wichtig wiire die Befolgung eines Vorschlages von 
Schiller; er empfiehlt die Herstellung eines rauhen und dunklen 
Anwurfs der Closet wJinde, damit dort keine unzUchtigen Bilder 
und Inschriften angebracht werden konnen. 

7. Aus dem Munde stark onanirender Schiiler w^eiss ich, dass 
sie in dem Alter der beginnenden Pubertat besonders erregt wurden 
durch den Besuch von Bildergalerieen , von Stataenmoseen, von 
Balletten, selbst von Kinderbflllen, und dass nach dem Besuche 
derselben trotz der besten Vorsatze der Trieb zur Onanie immer 
wieder mit unwiderstehlicher Kraft ausbrach. Indessen konnen 
nur die Eltern und Erzieher diese Schiidlichkeiten verhindem. 
Auch ist es deren Aufgabe, im Hause keine schlUpfrige Lektiire 
zu gestatten, den Kindern nicht zu weiche Betten zu geben und 
starken Biergenuss namentlich vor dem Schlafengehen nicht 
zu dulden. 
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Was kann die Schule gegen die Onanie thun? 

Es ist einleuchtend, dass die in Vorstehendem angegebenen 
Gelegenheitsursachen von Seiten der Direktoren und Lehrer in der 
Schule zu verhiiten gesucht werden miissen. 

Aber das geniigt nicht; noch andere wesentliche Aufgaben 
haben die Lehrer. 

Die Ueberwachung der geschlechtlichen Verhaltnisse 
in der Jugend gehort gewiss zu den allerwichtigsten 
Aufgaben der Erziehung; freilich ist sie schwer. 

I. Als eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben erscheint mir die be- 
standige Aufsicht der Lehrer wiihrend des Unterrichts 
und wiihrend der Pausen in Bezug darauf, dass die 
Schiller nicht Auto- und mutuelle Onanie treiben. D^is 
ist der Inhalt meiner ersten These. 

Vielen wird diese These auf den ersten Blick UberflUssig er- 
scheinen; denn tausende von Lehrem und Eltem ahnen ja gar nicht, 
dass wahrend des Unterrichts die Schiller fur sich Oder mit ein- 
ander Onanie treiben. Oben habe ich meine eigenen Erfahrungen 
und die von Professor Schiller, welche auf aktenmassigen 
Erhebungen beruhen, mitgetheilt, nach denen es zweifellos ist, dass 
die SchUler wahrend des Unterrichts miteinander onanirten. Aus 
meiner eigenen Schulzeit weiss ich auch, wie viele Schiiler wahrend 
des Unterrichts Auto-Onanie trieben. 

Hieraus folgt, dass die SchuUehrer sich nicht als Universitats- 
lehrer betrachten diirfen, die ihr ganzes Augenmerk nur auf ihr 
Thema und dessen klare Darlegung zu richten haben, sondem dass 
das Auge des Lehrers bestandig auf den Schiilem weilen muss. 
V. Kraft-Ebing klagt: „In vielen Schulen und Pensionaten wird 
Masturbation und Unzucht geradezu geziichtet. Wenn nur der 
Lehrstoflf absorbirt wird, das ist die Hauptsache; dass dabei mancher 
SchUler an Leib und Seele verdirbt, kommt nicht in Betracht." 

Masturbation heisst eigentlich manustupratio, Schandung mit 
der Hand; grausame Kritiker der antionanistischen Bestrebungen 
haben daher boshaft vorgeschlagen , dass man den Betreflfenden 
die Hande amputiren miisse, um das Laster radikal zu beseitigen. 
Wir verlangen natUrlich nur, dass der Lehrer die Hande 
beaufsichtige, Knaben, die die H&ude hauflg in den Taschen 
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(ler Beinkleider haben, sind besondere streng zu beobacliten, zumal 
wenn sie Zerstreutheit und SchlaflFheit zeigen. Haben wir doch 
oben nach H. Schiller mitgetheilt, dass die Tertianer ihre 
Hosentasehen sogar durchbohrt batten, um bequem in der 
Stunde mit einander Onanie treiben zu konnen. Prof. Schiller 
hat ganz recht, wenn er sagt: „Die Hauptquelle geschlechtlicher 
Verirrungen wird verstopft, wenn unerbittlich und mit der strengsten 
Konsequenz die Forderung durchgefuhrt wird, dasB die Hande 
auf dem Tische sind und die Schiiler den Lehrer ansehen. (Das 
Letztere ist freilich schwer moglich, wenn die ganze Stunde gelesen 
wird.) Ebenso werde streng darauf gehalten, dass die Schiiler nicht 
vor dem Beginn der Stunde in kleinerer Zahl die Klassenzimmer 
aufsuchen diirfen. Auswartigen Schiilem, welchen die Erlaubniss 
ertheilt wird, in den Klassenzimmern sich Uber Mittag aufzuhalten, 
miissen haufig Besuche des Ordinarius oder anderer Lehrer, auch 
des Pedells abgestattet werden, damit sie nicht das Gefiihl der un- 
beobachteten Sicherheit erhalten; ebenso sind dieselben sammtlich 
in einem Klassenzimmer zu vereinigen. Endlich muss Uberall, wo 
Schiiler beisammen sind, gehorige Aufsicht vorhanden sein, welche 
namentlich die Hande sorgsam beobachtet. Darum allein schon 
ist der unbeaufsichtigte Arrest voUig zu verwerfen." 

Wenn derartige Aufsicht wirklich uberall auch in der Zwischen- 
pause geiibt wiirde, konnten nicht immer wieder Falle vorkommen, 
wo ganze Klassen mit einander in den Pa us en onaniren. Meist 
konmien erst nach Monaten durch einen Zufall derartige Dinge zur 
Kenntniss des Direktors; dann wird allenlings ein grosses Straf- 
gericht begonnen; die Hauptschuldigen, meist altere Schiiler, die 
die jiingeren verfiihrten, werden von der Schule fortgejagt; den 
weniger Belasteten wird ein gleiches Vorgehen angedroht; das ist 
ganz selbstvei'standlich und keinErbarmen darf dabei stattfinden; 
es muss eben ein Exempel statuirt werden. Wie kommen viele 
Unschuldige dazu, durch einige Schuldige weiter zu leiden? Allein 
da es sehr schwer ist, alle Schuldigen zu treflfen und die Klasse, 
ich mochte sagen, bereits tief inficirt ist, so ist es natUrlich 
oft zu spat, dem einmal eingerissenen Laster wirksam entgegen- 
zutreten. 

Den fortgejagten Schiilern, denen nachgewiesen wird, dass sie 
eine Hauptfreude daran haben, jiingere Schiiler zur mutuellen Onanie 
zu verfiihren, muss das in das Abgangszeugniss geschrieben 
werden, damit der niichste Direktor, Aev ^\^ Nsv ^^\\sfc kssbX^i^* ^^^s^- 
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nimmt, ein besonders wachsames Auge auf sie habe. Am beaten 
ware es natiirlieh, wenn solche Sehiiler tiberhaupt in keine offentliche 
Anstalt mehr aufgenommen wUrden, sondern nur Privaterziehung 
erhielten. Schon Johann Peter Frank betonte im Jahre 1780, dass 
^es nur allzugewiss ist, dass man selten von dergleichen Ungluek- 
liehen eine dauerliafte Besserung zu hoflfen habe." 

Wichtig diirfte sein zu erwahnen, dass eine Anzahl von Schiilem 
mir erzahlte, dass sie nur in den langweiligen Stunden onanirten. 
Moge daraus jeder Lehrer die Lehre Ziehen, dass er den Unterricht 
durch Feuereifer fur die Sehiiler recht anregend und unterhaltend 
gestalten moge, damit die Kinder gar nicht auf dergleichen Gedanken 
kommen. 

Ueber die Bestraf ung und Behandlung der als Auto-Onanisten 
bekannten Sehiiler gehen die Ansichten auseinander. Die Lehrer 
und manche Aerzte sind fUr empfindliehe Bestraf ungen , selbst 
korperliehe Ziichtigung. Bei kleineren Kindem mag dies bereehtigt 
sein; aber auch bei ihnen mochte ich mehr fiir eine ruhige, woU- 
meinende Aufklarung iiber die Schadlichkeit der Masturbation und 
eine eniste Ermahnung stimmen, die ja bei grosseren Schiilern das 
einzig Richtige ist. Ganz besonders empfehlenswerth ist es, den in 
Kenntniss gesetzten Vater und Hausarzt diese Wamungen und 
Mahnungen aussprechen zu lassen und den Sehiiler von nun an 
doppelt sorgsam zu beobachten. 

n. Wir kommen nunmehr zum zweiten und wichtigsten Punkt 
der Vorbeugungen, der jedenfalls die meisten Debatten hervorrufen 
wird: „Soll der Lehrer die Sehiiler iiber die Schadlichkeit der 
Onanie prophylaktisch belehren?" 

Ich bin da fiir, dass dies geschieht, und in diesem Sinne habe 
ich die zweite These aufgestellt: »Der Lehrer muss die Sehiiler 
von der Schadlichkeit der Auto-Onanie und der mutuellen 
Onanie in Kenntniss setzen." 

Diese Frage betrifft aber, wie ich gern bekenne, eines der 
schwersten Probleme der Jugenderziehung iiberhaupt. Aber 
gerade der Internationale hj^gienische Kongress ist, wie schon in der 
Einleituug erwiihnt, geeignet, diese Frage nach alien Richtungen zu 
erortern, da ja Lehrer, Behorden und Aerzte hier das Wort er- 
greifen konnen. 

Die meisten Padagogen woUen nichts von Vorbeugungen wissen, 
1. well sie der ganzen schmutzigeii SaeYv^ wkl \iab^ten aus dem 
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Wege geheu, und 2. weil sie furchten, dass die Kinder, die 
bisher geschlechtlich unschuldig waren, durch eine 
Warnung erst reclit auf das Laster hiugewiesen werden 
AvUrden. 

Der erste Einwand ist gewiss nicht stichhaltig. Findet der 
Erzieher nichts Schmutziges darin, seine Schiller vor Beschmutzungen 
des Korpers durcli Urin und Stulilgang, vor Beschmutzung von 
Wiinden und Mauem zu warnen, so darf ihn auch das Schmutzige 
der Onanie nicht zuriickschrecken. 

Bezeichnend fUr den zweiten Standpunkt ist der Satz des Direktor 
Schiller: „Je weniger Worte dabei gemacht werden, (wenn Schuldige 
angetroflfen worden sind), desto geringer ist die Gefahr, den Schiileni 
durch ein unvorsichtiges Wort die Augen noch weiter zu oflfnen/ 
Auch Direktor Bach meint: „Vor der ganzen Klasse von solchen 
Dingen zu reden, bringt der Lehrer schon um der keuschen Seelen 
willen, die er nicht verletzen und aufregen mochte, nicht so leicht 
liber das Herz. Und wer versteht darin den richtigen Ton zu 
treflfen? Wie der Arzt kann und soil der Lehrer dartiber nicht 
sprechen. Soil er nun in den Ton sittlicher Entriistung verfallen 
und die Holle an die Wand malen? Wie die Erfahrung lehrt, wird 
die Wirkung oft gerade eine verfehlte und entgegengesetzte. Wirk- 
lich A^irkungsvoll liisst sich Uber die Selbstbefleckung doch nur unter 
vier Augen reden." Nach Alter, Geschlecht und Bildungsart sei zu 
individualisiren und die weitere Sorge im Einzelnen dem Hause und 
dem Hausarzt zu Uberlassen. 

Bach citirt dann eine von mir schon vor 12 Jahren aus der 
Erinnerung an meine eigene Schulzeit gemachte Mittheilung. Ein 
sehr beliebter Lehrer hatte von seinen Pensionaren erfahren, dass 
der grosste Theil der Secundaner sehr stark onanirte. Eines Tages 
hielt er zu unserer grossten Ueberraschung statt einer franzosischen 
Stunde einen einstUndigen Vortrag Uber Onanie. Sehr weise 
unterliess er jede Uebertreibung, schilderte aber die schlimmen 
korperlichen und geistigen Folgen dieser Gewohnheit, gab die 
Schwierigkeit, ihr ganz zu widerstehen, zu und ermahnte in 
vaterlich liebervoller Weise wenigstens zur Miissigung. Dieser 
Vortrag wirkte vortreflflich. Naturlich konnte nicht mit einem 
Schlage die Onanie aufhoren; aber sie wurde verringert. Der 
Vortrag hatte belehrt, ohne HjTpochondrie zu erzeugen; letzteres 
geschieht ja leider durch viele popuUire Abhandlungen Uber diesen 
G^enstand. 
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Bach fiigt dieser meiner Mittheilung folgende interessante 
Nachschrift hinzu: ^Der von Cohn envahnte Mann, seiner Zeit 
ein tuchtiger wissenschaftlicher Lehrer und in Berlin und Darmstadt 
gebildeter Turnlehrer, jetzt preussischer Geheimer Schulrath, war 
ein erfahrener, umsichtiger und gewandter Padagoge, welcher diese 
Frage studirt hatte und das freie und doch massvoUe Wort vor 
der ganzen Klasse aussprechen konnte. Aber wie viel Lehrer 
werden im Stande sein, es ihm gleieh zu thun! Das angefuhrte 
Beispiel zeigt gerade, welche Vorsicht, welche Vorkenntniss, welch 
padagogischer Takt nothig ist, um die Sache richtig anzugreifen 
und nicht zu verderben. Wir konnen also nur einem durchaus 
erfahrenen und sattelfesten Lehrer rathen, nach sorgfaltiger 
Priifung aller Umstande den hier eingeschlagenen Weg zu be- 
schreiten. Sehr thoricht aber wUrden Lehrer und Erzieher sein, 
wenn sie das Uebel uberhaupt leugnen und ignoriren woUten; es 
ist und bleibt ein Faktor, mit welchem der Padagoge zu 
rechnen hat." 

Ich gebe sehr gem zu: angenehm ist es fur den Lehrer 
nicht, mit Kindem iiber diese Frage zu sprechen. Auch fur den 
Vater ist es nicht angenehm, mit einem Sohne iiber Onanie zu 
reden. Viele Viiter, die nicht Aerzte sind, bringen es Uberhaupt 
nicht liber sich; sie vermuthen oft mit Recht, dass ihre Kinder 
onaniren, aber driicken lieber ein Auge zu, als dass sie die Sohne 
wamen mochten. 

Aber ich frage: Ist es dem Vater vielleicht angenehmer, 
wenn der Sohn eines Tages nach Hause kommt und ihm mittheilt, 
dass einige Mitschiiler, die ihm mutuelle Onanie beigebracht haben, 
von der Schule for^ejagt worden seien? Ich frage: Ist der 
Schaden grosser, der entsteht, wenn in einer bestimmten, noch 
naher zu besprechenden Foito den Kindern eine verhiitende Wamung 
ertheilt wird, oder ist der Schaden grosser, wenn durch Mangel 
an Wamungen eine Zahl von Schiilem der unbegrenzten Onanie 
entgegentreibt? Dass ich hier zwischen zweiUebeln zu wahlen 
habe, bestreite ich keineswegs; aber da ich wahlen muss, wahle 
ich das kleinere, und das ist meiner Ueberzeugung nach die 
prophj'laktische Warnung. Es ist hier wie mit der Wamung 
vor der Syphilis. Wie viele Tausende wiirden ftir ihr ganzes 
Leben frei von der Syphilis bleiben, wenn sie die Gefahren der- 
selben in der Jugend nur almen Nv\ivd^ii\ 
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Ich betrachte die Waniung fiir das kleinere Uebel; denii in 
Wirkliclikeit liegt ja die Sache so: Fivst jeder Kiiabe ouanirt, der 
eine mehr, der andere weniger. Sclion die unvermeidlichen 
Beriihrungen der Geschlechtstheile beim Wasserlassen und beim 
Stuhlgaiig zeigen den meisten Kindem, dass ein gewisses Wolliist- 
gefiihl durch Reibung erzeugt wird. Ich gehe sogar infolge zahl- 
reicher Mittheilungen soweit, zu behaupten, dass kein Knabe, der 
iilter als 10 Jahre ist, existirt, der diese Thatsache nicht kennt. 
Aber selbst wenn er in dem Alter noch vollig unschuldig ist 
und nichts von dieser Thatsache ahnt, so erfahrt er sie liber kurz 
Oder hing entweder zufallig instinktiv oder durch Mittheilung von 
seinen Mitschiilern. Es ist daher gewiss kliiger, das Feuer zu 
diimpfen, wenn die ersten Funken zu glimmen beginnen, als erst 
dann, wenn diis Haus in lichten Flammen steht. 

Auch Prof. Puschmann ist mit Recht der Ansicht, „dass die 
Erziehung der Jugend darauf gerichtet sein soil, eine vernlinftige 
Belehrung uber die Bedeutung der Geschlechtsthiitigkeit zu geben 
und auf die schweren Nachtheile aufmerksam zu machen, welche 
der Missbrauch und die Uebertreibung dereelben zur Folge hat 
und Miissigkeit und Enthaltsamkeit auf diesem Gebiete zu 
empfehlen. " 

Aehnlich sprechen sich andere vorurtheilsfreie Aerzte aus. So sagt 
Moll: ^Es fragt sich, ob nicht durch die Belehrung derKnaben 
mehr gentitzt und der mutuellen Onanie mehr vorgebeugt werden 
kann, als durch voUkommene Ignoriining dieser Ei-scheinungen. 
Es ist, wie ich mir wohl bew^usst bin, eine sehr missliche Sache, 
sei es fiir den Vater, sei es fiir den Lehrer, zu den Kindern Uber 
sexuelle Vorgiinge zu sprechen. Wenn es aber gelingen soil, die 
kontriiren Geschlechts-Empfindungen zum Vei^schwinden zu bringen, 
80 ist es unbedingt noting, dass man moglichst zeitig dagegen 
ankiimpft. " 

Baginskj^ schreibt: „Der gUnstige Einfluss, w-elchen gerade 
ein beinihigendes Wort des Arztes ausiibt, lasst erkennen, diiss man 
Unrecht hat, den bosaitigen Einfluss der sexuellen Reizungen zu 
verschweigen.*" 

Natiirlich kommt alles auf das Wie? an. Wer wiirde wunschen 
dass langere Ei'kliimngen Uber diesen Punkt in den unteren Klassen 
ertheilt wUrden? AUein ich kann nicht einsehen, dass es schiidlich 
sei, w^enn der Lehrer bei Gelegenheit von Regeln uber Sauberkeit^ 
namentJich iihev den Besuch vow k\>OY\fe\i ^^v\. Ya\A^tcl ^ecs&s^^^i^ 
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Siigt: ^Merkt Euch, jede Beriihrung der Geschlechtstheile 
ist dem Korper schadlich.*" Eiuige Stunden iiber Hygiene 
wiirden uberhaupt in jeder Kliisse niitzlieh sein. In den oberen 
Klassen kann, auch ohne dass das Gespenst der Ruckenmarks- 
Schwindsucht oder Hirnerweichung an die Wand gemalt wird, von 
den iiblen Folgen, welche Koi-per und Seele durch hartnaekige 
Onanie erleiden, gelegentlich des anthropologischen, natui^wissen- 
schaftliehen oder noeli besser des hygienisehen Unterrichts ge- 
sprochen werden. 

Fournier sagt sehr richtig: qu'on leur signale les attouche- 
ments genitaux coinme un objet de honte et de danger de 
la m6me fa(;on q\ie vous leur defendez de se mettre les doigts 
dans le nez ou dans les oreilles.'' 

Namentlieh muss sich aber die Waniung auf die mutuelle 
Onanie beziehen. Hier genligt gewiss in den unteren Klassen 
auch die Bemerkung: .Ganz besonders sehiidlieh und sehimpf- 
lieh ist die gegenseitige Beriihrung der Geschlechtstheile, 
indem die eigene Gesundheit und die des Andern dadurch 
geschiidigt wird!" 

In den Miidchenschulen miisste natUrlich eine Lehrerin eine 
derartige prophylaktische Warnung ergehen lassen. 

Besonders schwer ist die Beantwoi-tung der Frage: „In welcher 
Klasse soil die Warnung stattfinden?** Da bei Knaben vor der 
Pubei'tiit die Onanie noch nicht so schlimmen Schaden anrichten kann, 
wle spiiter, wo Samenausfluss mit ihr verbunden ist, so wiirde die 
einfache kurze Warnung in den Klassen, in denen lOjahrige Kinder 
sitzen, geniigen. Dagegen wiirde eine etwas motiviitere Darstellung, 
wie ich sie oben seitens unseres Lehrera gegeben habe, wohl an- 
gezeigt sein in den Klassen, die 13- und 14jahrige Schiiler enthalten, 
also in den obei-sten Klassen der Volksschulen und in den Tertien 
der Gymnasien, denn diese sind die allergefiihrdetsten. Natiirlich 
wird imraerauf den Takt des Lehrers gerechnet werden miissen, 
daniit er die richtige Form triflft. 

III. Hand in Hand mit dieser prophylaktischen Warnung muss 
abei* unbedingt auch die Bemerkung des Lehrera gehen, diiss jeder 
Schiiler st ratios ausgeht, welcher gegenseitige Masturbation zur 
Anzeige bringt. Wenn das nicht ausdriicklich betont wird, werden 
wir die mutuelle Onanie nicht aus den Klassen herausbringen. Deim 
der GniiuL dass sie viele Monate \img \\\ vV^wYAsv^'s^^xi %<i\\vfe\i<s^ >H^vdfta 
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konnte, war nicht allein der, class die jungeren Kuabeii sich furchteten, 
als „Klatscher" oder „Petzer" zu gelten, wenn sie die ihuen im 
Anfange hochst widerliche Sache dem Lehrer mittheilen wiirden, 
sondern aueh die Fur eh t vor eigener Bestrafung. Die Kinder hatten 
selbst nur eine dunkle Ahnung, dass sie ein Unrecht begehen; 
da sie aber niemals von Seiten des Lehrers darauf hingewiesen 
wurden, so fUrchteten sie sich, Anzeige zu eretatten. Aus diesem 
Grunde habe ich die dritte These aufgestellt: „Straflosigkeit 
ist demjenigen Schiller zu versprechen, der die mutuelle 
Onanie zur Anzeige bringt." 

IV. Vollkommen zugegeben werden muss freilich, dass ohne 
die hausliche Aufsicht und namentlich ohne die hiiuslichen 
vorbeugenden Ermahnungen das Laster nicht verringert werden wird. 
Denn die Schule kann ja nur verhindern, dass in der 
Schule onanirt wird. In dem hiiuslichen Arbeitszimmer und 
namentlich in dem Bett des Schiilera hat sie keinen Einfluss mehr. 
Es ist wahr, dass hiiufig die vom Hausarzte als vom wirklich 
kSachvei-stiindigen ausgesprochene Belehrung nachhaltiger wirkt, 
als Vorhaltungen von Eltem, Lehrem und Freunden. Indessen 
El tern und Pensionsgeber miissen ihre Augen trotzdem oflfen 
halten und haben die Pflicht, die Kinder gerade in jenen Stunden, 
in denen sie sich unbeachtet glauben, zu iiberwachen und plotzlich 
zu Uberraschen, die Wiische nachzusehen und die attrapirten Kinder 
in liebevoUer Weise, (ja ^^^^^^ zu strenge!) auf das Ungesunde der 
Procedur aufmerksam zu machen. 

Freilich sind dazu auch Belehrungen der Eltern und 
Pensionsgeber nothwendig, und es wUrde sich wohl verlohnen, 
dass in unserer heutigen Zeit der populiiren Vortrage auch dieses 
Kapitel in Bildungsvereinen und zwar natiirlich von Mannern 
durch Vortrage nur flir Manner und von Lehrerinnen durch Vor- 
triige fUr Frauen in einer vei*standigen Weise besprochen wUrde. 
Auch kurze gedruckte Belehrungen konnte der Direktor bei 
der Anmeldung eines Kindes dem Vater oder Pensionsgeber mit- 
geben, ebenso wie jetzt l)ereit8 in einigen Stiidten Frankreichs auf 
der Mairie den Viitern, welche ein neugeborenes Kind anmelden, 
eine kurze Belehrung .liber die (Jefahr der EntzUndung der Augen 
der Neugeborenen eingehiindigt wird. Das alles bezweckt die 
vierte These: „Durch Vortrage und gedruckte Belehvviw^e^x 
sind auch die Eltern und P exv^\o\i^?,^\^^^ ^^.^^.\^^^^!^ \Cv^n.^- 
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weisen, (lass sie die Pflicht habeii, den Kindern die 
Gefahren der Onanie auseinander zu setzen"". 

Die Eltern miissen ihre Kinder in dem gewiss sehr schweren 
Kanipfe gegen die Masturbation, gegen diesen trotz der ehren- 
werthesten Voreatze doeh zuweilen so iibermachtigen Trieb unter- 
stiitzen ! 



S c h 1 u s s. 

Es imterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass selbst nach dem Abgange 
von der Sehule noch von sehr Vielen der Onanie in grosserem 
Oder geringerem Grade gehuldigt wird. Wir haben sehon oben 
davon gesprochen, dass selbst Ehemiinner die schliniine Gewohnheit 
nicht lassen konnen, und es sind Fiille bekannt, wo selbst im 
Greisenalter noch masturbii't wurde. 

Die Furcht vor syphilitischen Ansteckungen einei-seits und 
die Fureht vor Alinientenklagen anderei-seits treibt \iele Er- 
wachsene inuner wieder der Onanie in die Hande. 

Dass ^die Ehe die vervvilderten Begierden in passendster 
Weise regulirt,'' ist die Ueberzeugung von Curschmann und von 
Fiirbringer; doeh fUgt letzterer hinzu, dass es sehwer hiilt, sieh 
Gott Hymen's als Bundesgenossen zu vereiehem, und dass dieser sieh 
keineswegs immer hilfreieh erweist. Aber oft genug ist es 
beobachtet, dass regelmiissiger Gesehlechtsverkehr die Masturbation 
und Neurasthenie beseitigt, und wir glauben mit Benedict, .dass 
es f'iir die Heilung der Onanie kein besseres Mittel giebt, als die 
ciftere Ausubung des natUrlichen Beischlafs." 

Bei den unverheiratheten Weibern ist die Heilung natiirlieh 
viel schwerer, da nur eine starke Willenskraft hier hemniend 
wirken kann. Und zu welchen Ausschreitungen die Masturbation 
bei Miidchen fiihrt, lehren die Operationen, welche viele Chinu-gen 
und Fraueniirzte niithig batten, umCiegenstiinde, die zu onanistischen 
Zwecken in die Vagina geschoben wui'den, wieder herauszubef ordern. 

Puschmann bemerkt sehr riehtig: ^Die Frage, ob es moglich 
ist und ohne Schaden fUr die (iesundheit geschehen kann, dass 
sieh erwachsene Menschen . des geschlechtlichen Verkehres 
enthalten, wird von einigen bejaht, von andern verneint. Behauptung 
stelit hier gegen Behauj)tung. Ue])erzeugende Beweise lassen sieh 
weder dagegen noch dafiir bringen. weil die geschlechtlichen 
liodiirfnisse dov einzelnen lnd\\'u\vK^ii «.e\\v \e\^v!\m^<iw ^^xeA \md 
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ein allgenieines Gesetz dariiber nicht aufgestellt werden kanii. Die 
korperliche Organisation des Menschen verlangt die geschlechtliehe 
Verbindung von Mann und Frau zum Zwecke der Foi-tpflanzung. 
Die in den civilisirten Landern Europas dafiir bestehende iiussere 
Form ist die Ehe, welehe diese Vereinigung der Gesellschaft 
gegeniiber legitimirt. Leider gestatten es aber unsere heutigen 
sozialen Zustande nur wenigen jungen Miinnern, die von Haus 
aus Vermogen besitzen oder durch ausserordentliehe Begabung 
Oder Glucksumstande rasch einen eintiiiglichen Erwerb erlangen, 
in dera Alter der (lesehleelitsreife zu heirathen. Die Kosten des 
Haushalts sind gross, und die Mehrzahl der Manner, namentlich 
der hoheren Klassen, erreieht oft ei*st in der Mitte der dreissiger 
Jahre eine 8tellung, deren Einnahmen zur Erhaltung desselben 
liinreichen. Die zahlreiehen jungen Aerzte, Juristen, Beamten und 
Offiziere miissen der Gesellschaft und dem Staat jahrelang Dienste 
leisten, ohne fur ihre Arbeit eine entspreehende Entlohnung zu 
empfangen, welehe sie in den Stand setzte, eine Familie zu 
erniihren. Will man dieselben nieht zur absoluten Enthaltsam- 
keit in geschlecht lichen Dingen verurtheilen , so miissen Formen 
gefunden werden, in denen der geschlechtliehe Vei-kehr ermoglicht 
wird. " 

Wir stimmen Puschmann vollig bei, der aus diesem Grunde 
Staatsbordelle empfiehlt; die offentliehen Behiirden miissen die 
Verwaltung und Leitung der Bordelle iibernehmen. «Es liegt 
darin^, sagt Puschmann, .ebensowenig eine Herabsetzung der- 
selben, als wenn man sie an die Spitze von Gefiingnissen und 
Zuchthiiusern stellt. Ein Vorwurf konnte dabei dem Staat nur dann 
gemaeht werden, wenn er aus der Prostitution Nutzen Ziehen will." 

Den Kath, den natUrliehen Coitus statt der Onanie zu 
iiben, konnte der Arzt ja doeh nur dann geben, wenn man Staats- 
bordelle hiitte, die derartig hygieniseh Uberwacht werden, dass man 
wiisste, die Syj)hilis wiirde dort nieht Verl)reitung tinden. Nun ist 
aber der Heiz zum (leschlechtsverkehr bei vielen Individuen in der 
strotzenden »Iugendkraft so Ubermiichtig, dass ihm trotz der besten 
moralisehen\'orsatze selbst die ausgezeichnetsten Miinner nieht wider- 
stehen kounen. Benedict hat ganz Recht, wenn er behauptet: 
.,Ein stalk entwiekelter Geschlechtstrieb durchbricht alle Schranken, 
die die Hemnumgsvorstellungen der Religion und Moral, die 
Meinung der (Jesellschaft und die (Jedanken an die Folgen von 
Fehltritten zieJien." 
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Da dem so ist, diirfte der Voreehlag von Puschmann 
besondere empfehleiiswertli erscheinen. — 

Dass die im Vorangehenden von mir vorgetogenen Ansichten 
zunachst auf Widerspruch stossen werden, bezweifle ich, wie ich 
ja in der Einleitung andeutete, durchaus nieht. Ich hore 
sehon wieder das billige Wort ^Uebertreibung**, wie es mir vor 
30 Jahren entgegentonte, als ich die Frage von der \^erbreitung 
der Kurzsiehtigkeit und ihrer Verhiitung auf die Tagesordnung 
brachte. Nanientlich waren es damals die Lehrer und Behorden, 
die mir jenes Woii; entgegenschleudei-ten. ^Wozu neue Schulbanke, 
wir haben ja Alle auf den alten Biinken gesessen und ein grosser 
Theil von uns ist trotz derselben nicht kurzsichtig geworden. Wozu 
helle Schulzimmer? Die Kinder werden ja gar nicht in der Schule, 
sondern zu Hause in ihren finsteren Zimmem kurzsichtig. Wer 
wird denn von der Kurzsiehtigkeit so ^^el Aufhebens machen? Die 
Kinder brauchen ja nur in der Nahe zu sehen u. s. w." 

Allein damals war doch einmal der Stein ins RoUen gebracht; 
aus alien Stiiaten kamen Bestatigungen meiner Angaben iiber die 
Verbreitung der Kurzsiehtigkeit unter der Schuljugend; das Wort 
„Uebei1;reibung'' wurde zuruckgenommen , eine ganze Bibliothek 
entstand iiber die fUr die Augen der Kinder vortheilhaftesten Schul- 
einrichtungen, und mit innigster Herzensfreude sehe ich heut in 
alien civilisirten Liindern die meisten meiner vor 30 Jahren gemachten 
schulhygienischen Vorechlage erfullt. 

Ich gebe mich daher der Hoflfnung hin, dass auch diese An- 
regung der wichtigen Frage der Onanie trotz alles anfiinglichen 
Widei^spmchs spater in einer meinen Ansichten entsprechenden Weise 
gelost werden wird. 

Und wenn ich nichts weiter erreiche, als dass die unselige 
Priiderie, mit der bisher dieses Kapitel todtgeschwiegen wurde, be- 
seitig't, dass die in alien Schulen vorkommende Verirrung nun- 
mehr einer offentlichen Diskussion unterzogen wird, dass alIerort4?n 
sorgsame Beobachtuugen von Aerzten, Lehrem, Behorden und Laien 
angestellt und durchdachte Vorschlage zur Verhiitung der Onanie 
gemacht werden, so wiirde ich mich vollstiindig belohnt finden. 

In einer Beziehung freilich bin ich iiberzeugt, dass alle Leser 
mit mir ubereinstimmen werden, niimlich darin, dass in den Schul- 
klassen selbst keincrlei Onanie geduldet werden darf. 
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Tliesen. 

I. 

Sowolil wiihrend des Unterrichts als wahrend der Pausen hat 

der Lehrer darauf zu aehten, dass die Schuler nicht mutuelle 

Onauie treiben. 

II. 

Der Lehrer muss die SchUler von der Sehiidlichkeit der 
Auto-Onanie und der mutuellen Onanie in Kenntniss setzen. 

III. 

Straflosigkeit ist demjenigen Schiiler zu vei'sprechen, der die 
mutuelle Onanie zur Anzeige bringt. 

IV. 

Durch A'ortrage und gedruckte Belehrungen sind auch die 
Elteni und Pensionsgeber darauf hinzuweisen, dass sie die Pflicht 
haben, den Kindern die Gefahren der Onanie auseinander zu setzen. 
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WaiDi durfeii Syphllitische heiraten? 

VUII 

Dr. Schuster 

prnktisclHM* Ar/t imd njnlcnrzt in Aairlicii. 
AWechsfe Aiffinf/e. 

PreiR Mk. 1. -. 

AI1j?oiii. McMliriiiisclic (Viitral-Zcituii^': 

I'i'Imt (lic.-c filMTiiii.^ wiiliTiirr, :iii tlcn Ar/t M-hr liHiiliy: lnTantrot»Mnli» Vvui^*' i-M 
^i-r;iil«^ ill \\i'\i li«tzt<'ii .lahn'ii vii'llMili. iiMiin-ntiirli in rniiikn'i<-li, i!iiiji:«'lhMni diskutirt 
>\ordfii. ohn** tia-'** maii «laln'i zii •'Iiumh lii'tVitMliu't'inli'ii Al»srhliiss«' j^olanj-rt ist. Ks i^t 
di»v< iTkljiriii'li. xvii flio M»-iiuniy:»»ii <I»t SypliiliclMl«.L'»'H uhor tiif AiitVassuii}^ (li*r iMiijr«'- 
lit'lrrMMi HiMluiiy; ili'i" Sy[i|iilis imrii nar zii ><'lir Lr«'tln'ill. >iiMl, wir dirs in k\vy Natur dt-r 
.Satlii- 111 'Jit . sii lanirt' Wt'dt-i- iiIht dit- zur Krzi«'lnnu: d»'r lliMlun«r tM'l'uidorliclu' Bi^liaiid- 
iuimsdaiMT. ihM-h iilMT dir Mr)^iirlik«'it d«r vnil>t:nidi;r«'ii mid daufnidrn llfilun^r d«.T 
Syiiidli> rinc rL'lM'rriii>1inumnii: iTzirlt i>l. I Mr \ii>>pnirlic! iihcr die in IIjmU' stt'lii-inK- 
l-'raj^^^ s«'it4Mis d«T vii'M-liii-dciH-n .\nf<u*»'n n<ldt'U sirli iiH'i-st narli il«'n }Mn'srinli«.*iu'ii niit 
d«'ii \nn ilnu'ii iinyr«'.H(lda^<iiiMi Jli'ilin^'tlHidcii if«'ina«-litc'n Krialinnijjr«'ii. V»»rr hat >irli 
dalHT init <Iit voilii'i^'-ndiMi ArlM'il, in w<'U"]i»r «'r dirsf Frajjrr rinrr rdKMsi<'htIi«.'lM*ii «'iii- 
LTt'lH'MtU-n l]rn?'t«Tuii.L' all kU'V ilaiid d«*r «»ins«'idatriiz«-n ijt«'?'at.nr iind s«'in»T oiir«'nrn lanjr- 
j:iliriir«'ii IfiMdiarlifiin^^^cii riiuT kritix-licii Kroitiiuny; init(»rzii'lit. «'iu jrsin'z !»i's<>iid«'nTi 
Vi'i'dit-n-'t •■rxNoilifii. iiiii sn nu'lir. aN '-r daln-i zu ]uaktis<li rorlit \vii*hti«;»'n und ln'- 
lM'r/ii:«ii>\v«M'tluMi l'ri;«'l»nis.s«'ii iri'laiiL'^f. ]>i«' kl«Mn<' SrlnitT si.'i dalior «lon lloiTrii Kolli'j^oii 
ziiin Studiinn diiip^i-iid (Mii|>t'<i|il<-ii. 

AUfj^emoiiio >Vi(>iior iiuMlixiuUclic Xeituiitr: 

ICiiH' \vi.''M-ii»'haItli«"li lH»rli\vi«'hli^«' und in ila.^ >«»«'ial<.' i..«'lM'ii tii'f finx'lHu'iilfnib' 
Fratrr liudi't iji doiii Urn-lilriii Sfh ii^t«M'*'» ihif [Si'aiitwtjrtuiiti 

Die Syphilis, deren Wesen, Yerlauf und Behandlung 

V(»n 

Dr. Schuster 

|irakti>r]iiT Arzt iind Uadrarzt in Aa»"li«ii. 

Preis Mk. I, . 

Kroshiu(>r arztliclie Xoitsclirin: 

Uli.iiN'it'h in d«Mi Ii'izn-n .lalin-n vt'isi'liicMJi'iu*. iii<hr odrr wo?njr»'r anstTilirlidu* 
I.«'lirl»rnln'r lihrr 'Syphilis rrs«*liii'iu'ii siiid. ><> durlY*' dnrh das \oiii«*;i:<'iidi' kb-ino \V«'rk 
dis V«-i't:c!>('i's. \v<li'iH'r in stIik-?' Kiut'iiM-haH \\\> lJail«'ai'zt in Aacln'ii viclfarli (iflcucnln-it 
zn ••in.^cldaui:.,'*'!! JJcnhin-litnnir'Mi fimh't. iiaiin-ntlifli il'-ni [irakti>«*ln*ii Ar/t als rr\vrin.T>rlit<' 
liidn- <'isrlii'in«'n. nliin- sidi mit Noht ii.-narldirli«'ni autzulialti'ii. ifht dtT Aiitm' .^ol'tirt 
in nirdias n-i niid <-r''irt«'r1 in kiia|t|M>i* l>:n>t»*llnii;r. «»Iini' j«'d«u'li dalii'i unv('r>taiidrh-]i 
zn wiMili-u. dir Stj-llnny diT Sypiiili> untrr d'Mi viMifnx-ln'n Kranklicitcn. wmIkm it >ii"Ii 
:d- hiijdi-t iM'k'iini. ili"' Art umi \N«'i><' dfi' An>i«'diiin;r di's intV'kti«»n>st«»fl'«."< und aTnlcif 
iiM'lir f lnni(tiNi-li" [''raucn. .-tiTlll die l''»rsrliun:Lrfn bi-zCi^liidi dt'-^ Syphili>l»arilliis iind 
kiMMiiil dann zur aM.<>t'uhrlii;|i Lri-la.-^trii )l('>>]iivchun<; dcr Ji«'liaiidluiiir und diM' 

n<iiiM'iii Iii'liandluii'j^^Mictlindi'ii. 'rr<tt/ (\\^> kiriucn I iiiran;;:!"^ <-iitiialt das Itiicli d>'iiiiiM-lt 
<iiM' ITilJc vmi Mall-rial und wiril ilcr l,i»*v audi zaldri'irln' «irii;:in<'ll«* I»('>dia<-litun*;('n 
Hud l'iit«'r-iic|iiniL:''ri-»ultal<' datin nirhl zn \«'i'ini>?^»*n lialirn. lI<M'ry:-\Vii'n. 

Zu bezit'hoii siiul dio liitM* iiuu:(»zeiiz;trn l^iivher duR'Ii jede Sortimeiits- 
bHclihainlluiii!:. sowio diiivli dio untorzeii-hiiete Verlac:sbufhluindlimsr. 

nniin NW., Luisonstr. :5<"». Richard Sehoetz, 

Vovliicsbuelihnndlunff. 
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